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Our own kith and kin 


PIERRE 1*. VAN den BERGHE: 

The Ethnic Phenomenon 

30ipp. Amsterdam: Elsevier. £18.95. 

II 444 01550 7 

ANTHONY D. SMITH: 

The Ethnic Revival 
241pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£15: (paperback, £4.95). 
f) 521 23267 8 

To get a visa for the United States in 
1959 I had to complete a form which 
required me to slate my "race". 
Shortly afterwards that particular re- 
quirement was dropped. As pari of 
last April’s Census of England and 
Wales it was at one time intended 
that we would all have to answer a 
question about the “race or ethnic 
group” to which we belonged. In the 
end that question too was left out, 
but it wilt probably feature in the 
1991 census, when I expect that it 
will simply ask for our “ethnic 
group", or, should either of the 
neologisms catch on, for our 
“ethnic" (Anthony D. Smith) or our 
“ethny” (Pierre L. van den Berghe). 

Over the past fifty years there has 
been a tendency for the word “race" 
to be superseded by “ethnic group". 
The reasons for this are complicated 
by linguistic differences in the ways 
in which the two words are used, 
since in the United States they de- 
note groups within the nation where- 


Underlying the change from race to 
ethnicity has been the recognition 
that the shape of such groups is not 
decided by their physical make-up, 
as if they were social projections of 
biological units, but by the human 
readiness to utilize physical differ- 
ences as signs to differentiate groups. 
Ethnic groups are really political 
units, since tfiey bring together those 
who share material interests as well 
as elements of common culture. 

The extent to which the members 
of such a group continue to share 
interests depends in large part upon 
the political and social structure 
within which they move. The politic- 
al machines by which the bosses of 
Tammany Hall and similar institu- 
tions brought out the vote in many 
United States cities appealed to 


ethnic sentiments. Political parties 
sought a “balanced ticket" with the 
optimum spread of immigrant 
names. Migrants who had not heard 
the call of nationalism in the sending 
societies answered it from across the 
Atlantic. Buffeted and pained by the 

E recesses of adjustment, they looked 
ack Fondly and asked, as did 
Robert Browning in his “home 
thoughts” off the Spanish coast: 
“Here and here did England help 
me, - how can I help England?" No 
one needs reminding how the Jews 
and the Irish in the United States 
have tried to help their homelands 
by influencing American foreign 
policy. They have not been alone in 
this. Among the whites, ethnic senti- 
ment was often encouraged, pro- 
vided it could be balanced hy an 
oven-riding loyalty to the state. The 
evidence Tor the power of assimila- 
tion was there in every school, every 
factory, every institution of the mar- 
ket place, and even, though less 
obviously, in every church and syna- 
gogue. Ethnic identities could be an 
accepted feature of the social scene 
because they were being steadily dis- 
solved. 

The readiness of people in Europe 
to respond to Nazi doctrines of race 
and ethnic unity seemed to bear a 
large responsibility for the Second 
World War. In the reaction that fol- 
lowed, people hoped that the Nazi 
movement would prove the last kick 
of a beast that was being brought 
under international control. In the 
1950s' It was easy to accept the liber- 
al view of the withering away of 
ethnicity which, according to Dr 
Smith, had three main components. 
First, as industrialism came every- 
where to set the tone, universalist 
values would predominate over the 

g articularism of ethnic attachment. 

econd, mass communication would 
promote cultural fusion and create a 
mass public. Third, nation-states and 


By Michael Banton 

lelcd in Eastern Europe and the 
Third World. In the United States, 
the federal government, concerned 
that there should he an end lo discri- 
mination on the ground of “race, 
color, religion or national origin" be- 
gan an extensive operation lo com- 
pile ethnic records and enforce 
quotas. At much the same time, hut 
probably independently, a section of 
the black leadership launched n cam- 
paign for black power which implied 
an anli-assimilolionisl programme of 
racial separation. Then, in Professor 
van den Bcrghe's words, the whole 
country went on an ethnic rampage 
as one ethnic group after another 
mobilized . partly in self-defence 
against black demands. Nixon's gov- 
ernment endorsed the use of racial 
and ethnic criteria for employment, 
housing, education and civil service 
appointments. Ability to claim n 
minority status became a valuable 
asset and at least one while man 
established such u claim by simply 
adopting u Spanish name. 

Lt was in such circumstances that 
commentators began to write about 
"the new ethnicity" and to ask why 
in many other parts of the world 
ethnic sentiment seemed lo be reviv- 
ing and finding political expression. 
In the United States, Nathan Gltizer 
and Daniel Patrick Moynihan argued 
- rightly, I believe - that the Amer- 
ican ethnic group was not a survival 
from the age of mass immigration 
but a new social form, though they 
did not elucidate the relations be- 
tween the old form and the new. 

‘ The authors of the two books under 
review distance themselves from this 
debate, but in very different ways. 

Professor van den Berghe is one of 
• the few sociologists to have taken a 
: sympathetic interest in sociobiology. 

: He appears to argue that all aspects 
of ethnic sentiment and behaviour 


co-operation between kinsfolk, and 
that those are genetically deter- 
mined; “since organisms are survival 
mechanisms for genes, by definition 
those genes that program organisms 
for successful reproduction will 
spread”. Nepotism, ethnocentrism 
and reciprocal altruism arc methods 
hy which the selfish gene ensures its 
expansion. On this foundation a lar- 
ger structure is built up. Natural 
selection operates to favour the char- 
acters which arc most efficient in 
particular environments, while hu- 
mans have developed a socio-culturnl 
mode of evolution which selects and 
transmits favoured characters more 
efficiently than the biological mode. 

Though human societies have this 
additional aspect, their culture is still 
part of nature and, like other animal 
societies, human groups arc held 
together by the sdf-int crest of their 
individuul members. This self- 
interest, we nrc told, is best meas- 
ured in terms or reproductive suc- 
cess, for it is through differential 
reproduction that evolution pro- 
ceeds. Individuals interact competi- 
tively or co-operatively to maximize 
their itidividunl fitness. They do so in 
three bnsic ways: through kin selec- 
tion, reciprocity and coercion. Kin 


nationalism would be stepping-stones 
in the path to a more rationafregula- 
tion of world problems. 


In the next decade these assump- 
tions took a battering. There were 
outbreaks of antisemitism in West 
Germany despite the virtually com- 
plete absence of Jews. Ethnic ten- 
sions in Belgium showed no. signs of 
abating. The Basque, Breton, Cata- 
lan and Qu£becois movements 
gained prominence and were paral- 


re luted levels: genetic, ecological and 
cultural”. In wnat respects arc these 
levels distinct? What constitutes un 
analysis, and docs it differ from an 
explanation? These questions arc 
answered only indirectly by a series 
of chapters on colonialism, slavery, 
middlemen minorities, caste, and 
consociation alism, which elaborate 
on the view that most aspects of 
human behaviour are several steps 
removed from their genetic under- 
pinnings. The reader is not told in 
what way an ecological analysis is 
distinct. Instead - and this seems to 
be the essence of the cultural analy- 
sis - it is said that there arc two 
main terms predicting co-operation 
or conflict, unc is the closeness of 
the biological relation, the other is 
the cost-benefit ratio in a transac- 
tion. Under sonic circumstances it 
pays to seize resources at the ex- 
pense even of close kin. So on lo his 
sociohiology vnn den Berghe adds an 
individual choice model which is in- 


tended to explain the way people 
consciously manipulate ethnic bound- 
aries to their own advantage. They 


decide to assimilate to other groups, 
or to resist ussimilation by them, as 
if they were consciously seeking to 
maximize benefits and minimize 


selection occurs because nepotistic «*ts. This does not sound reduction- 
behaviour favours the replication of Jjf • V® 1 ®. n ^f.i ie a x _ t a p u \fc 
the genes of the nepotist, so it is a that in tlte last analysis “^.P etl j]® n 

.. .■ 1 n ■ r\u^r rpcmirrn? ic iilfimnimV coil- 


directly genetic process. Reciprocity, oveT resources is ultimately c 
however, is described as the giving verted into reproductive success, 
nnd receiving of favours without any An approach which analysed 
claim that this can. be reduced, with- hlan behaviour at the cultural l 
out remainder, lo a genetic exp! ana- as distinct from the biological m 
tion. In apparent contradiction to nccept that, like plants and anin 
this, coercion is described as a mat- humans compete by seizing terri 
ter of biology. It is said to arise and excluding potential rivals, v 


can ultimately be explained in terms 
of biology. He would probably deny 
that this is his intention, but his 


book reads as if he adopted a reduc- 
tionist position to start with and then 
found he had increasingly to acknow- 


when one group of people uses force 
or the threat of force to enhance the 
fitness of its members at the expense 
of another group, and to result in 
intra-specific parasitism. Vnn den 
Berghe looks with respect upon 
attempts to explain ethnic conflict as 
class conflict but seeks to subsume 
them under his own argument which 


An approach which analysed hu- 
man behaviour at the cultural level 
as distinct from the biological might 
nccept that, like plants and animals, 
liuinans compete by seizing territory 
and excluding potential rivals, while 
insisting that most human competi- 
tion is conducted according to rules 
for which there are no analogues in 
the plant and animal kingdoms. At 
the extreme, humans recognize laws 
of warfare whether or not they air 
ways observe them in practice. There 
ore also sporadic incidents of geno- 
cide, but even these have usually to 


ledge qualifications, adding them on 
without sufficiently revising his first 
assumptions. Since this is r serious 
criticism, the grounds for It must be 
explained.' 

This central pair of contentions 1$ 
that ethnic sentiments are an exten- 
sion of the sentiments which underlie 


tnem under his own argument wmen c j ( j Ci but even these have usually to 
he claims to be generally compatible ^ justified on the grounds that 
with Marxian class analysis. Social those being slain are not truly hu- 
classes, he says, are linked in the man Such mora i rules put the 


classes, he says, are linked in the 
unequal relationship of parasite and 
host. 


man. Such moral rules put the 
brakes on any reproductive struggle 
and they can be said to serve a 


. Such contentions appear unequlvo- function within socio-cultural evolu- 
cally reductionist, so It is necessary ■ lioiu Moreover^ 


to pause over the author’s assertion 
that “human behaviour must be 
analyzed -.at three . distinct but ihter- 


tion. Moreover, some very sophisti- 
cated theories have been developed 
about the way human behaviour Is 
related to rules, and . about the Kinds 
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r ? ad,n9 ' 1 . . Hard covets 219.50 net 

• Paperback EM5 net f 
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of rules wliiih (eg, by regu Inline 
markets) will maximize Hie general 
benefit . Rctipn nily is a key element 
in market bcliavjciur aind coercion is 


Him u i ;vil lull J 3 

often employed either to distort or 
to protect patterns of reciprocity. To 
maintain that it all boils cluwn to 
differential reproduction is not to 
state a iheorv but to advance u philo- 
sophy of history (which is the 


■ . * — 7 l — ta uiu 

major respect in which van den 
Berghe's sociobiotogy resembles 
Marxism). 

Nor is it true to the spirit of 
Charles Darwin, for Darwin, after 
having written out a sketch of his 
theory of natural selection, devoted 
eight years to an examination of sex- 
uality in barnacles as the most ex- 
peditious way of subjecting his ideas 
to an empirical test. Van den Bcrahe 


... . »uivviuig nia lucre 

to an empirical test. Van den Bcrahe 
asserts that the genetic basis oF the 
propensity to favour kin is dearly 
shown by the ease with which paren- 
tal feelings take precedence over ra- 
cial feeling in cases of racial admix- 
ture. ft should not be difficult to 
compare the strength of feelings ex- 
pressed for (heir children by natural 
parents, adoptive parents and foster 
parents, but has it been done? When 
someone lias identified the sociolo- 
gical equivalent of those bnrnades 
and conducted tests that produce 
positive results wc shall be in a bet- 
ter position to consider such claims. 

Much of what we know about 
ethnicity remains untouched by van 
den Berghe’s theses. fts historical 
dimension is set out in Smith’s book. 
For him the “new" ethnicity started 
not in the 1960s but in the last 
SJff 1 ? °. f l . he . eighteenth century, 

n Unrif bc p nn, ngs Of romanticism. 
Cultural and political movements in- 
teracted. On the one hand, the 
eighteenth-century flowering of sccu- 
lar thought introduced n sense of 
H°K relativ, ‘ y; ir strengthened 


ifi infecting ethnically aware peoples in 
al an ever-broadening pattern, so that 
. Europe’s subsequent history has 
15 been largely a talc of national libera- 
? r tion movements. Since infection is 

not a good sociological metaphor, 
° Smith offers an explanation in terms 
° of the rationalization of the modes of 
>- government leading to the appear- 
e unce of what he calls the “scientific 
ri slate", in such a state the bureaucra- 
s cies are pervaded by scientific and 
technical expertise and the personnel 
f include many of the professional in- 
r (clligentsia. However, it would seem 
s (hut these bureaucracies have not 
| been so very expert because they 
have been responsible for an over- 
production of intellectuals; those 
who have been unable to obtain 
positions commensurate with their i 
self-esteem have been radicalized , 
and have created ethnic constituen- > 
cies so as to put pressure on the • 
state. ’ 

At the heart of Smith’s sophisti- i 
catcd and highly gcncrulizcd inter- 1 
preta lions stand these intellectuals, < 
with their revolutionary vision of a c 
new community in which the political 1 
boundaries will coincide with the '« 
ethnic boundaries. They have sought 
to impose this vision upon the great u 
majority of the population, but, h 
smee they have hcun nniu nm-Hnii., 


In pursuit of the perfect 


; v ‘“'whi vernacular 

languages (at the expense of Latin) 
antf to make them the basis for 
national education systems. ■ Euro- 
pean nationalism was rewarded bv 
the creation of nation-states. The in- 
waslng acceptance that this was (he 
only legit'mate mode of rule then 
tarther stimulated ethnic settlement. 
So, on the other hand, the existence 
of national structures led in some 

SSSL? attempts to work up 
nationalist reeling to: make them se- 

ff* flnd Workers had to 

SnMnt toat they were. Indians, 
Tanzanians or Hungarians if they did 

thar .!!* I U cn we - e Pe^uaded 
g“ jney shared a national interest 

for which they should toil, while 
women were exhorted to bear chil- 

jaw rats- 
s$a 

S ln^™ g ,J° j Walkw Connor, 

.-. 17 m’ •!!“ do ® rna ,h at “alien 
nile is illegitimate rulp" has been 


auicilllIIC 

stale and a kaleidoscope of compet- 
ing culture communities. 

Is this not a strange doctrine to 
come from a sociologist teaching in 
contemporary London? Does not the 
demographic pattern in cities 
throughout the industrial world show 
that people are ready to foresake 
their cultural communities in pursuit 
of a higher standard of living? Does 
not recent history suggest that even 
the “scientific" state is far from ex- 


pert at controlling market forces? 

***** « evidence which 
supports, the nineteenth-century 

Imi” n expeclat, P n of a dissolution of 
ethnicity, as well as evidence against 

h eW that ethnic and 
national bonds would soon be- trans- 
cended got the time-scale badly 
wrong; they underestimated the un- 
evenness of economic growth both 
JKft 1 1 belween nations, and 
failed to predict its many social con- 
SMuences; but they correctly identi- 
fn thp hB iQO? ^ S ° Cial determinants. If 
l th h ^ en - we have to spe- 

belnii» e t f th,d c group to which we 

belong, this will prove htt | e abou{ 
me strength of any genuinely ethnic 

fha^ihp 111 ' A il Wll ‘ demonstrate is 
that the government wishes to make 
market processes operate more free- 
^-ky reducing the incidence of dis- 
crimination. ft is being impelled to 

would b i t ^ reaHza,ion ,h at inaction 

be evc " more expensive. The 
ethnic group has become a new so- 
cial form in British society also. 


Ul , 

of By Quentin Skinner 

ar- 

fie J. c. DAVIS: 

Ut °pla and the Ideal Society 
ie j A stud y of English utopian writing 
n- J^PP- Cambridge University Press, 
m £"■ 

oi 0 521 23396 8 
:y ’ ~~ 

r- J. C. Davis begins his survey of 
■e utop, an writing in early-modern Eng- 
■n land with a chapter entitled “In 
ir search of a definition". To write a 
d utopia, he tells us, is only one of 
i- several ways of visualizing an ideal 
society. There are four other “avail- 
able modes". They are “millennium, 
i- arcad,a ’ “ckaygne and perfect moral 
■- commonwealth. Dr Daws accor- 
Singly takes it to be his first task to 
a distinguish the utopian “mode" from 
| these other approaches to “social 
» idealisation . 

! . The analysis he proceeds to offer 
is not altogether lucid, in spile of 
■ being markedly repetitious. But he - 
seems to be saying that four criteria 
: mark off a work of utopiaS 

thought. It will be concerned in the 
itrst place to project a total social 
enwonment . Perhaps surprisingly, 

,le - resisls «« suggestion 
that the environment needs- to be 

,n a - fi S ional or imagina- 
tive form, as in Sir Thomas More’s 
eponymous contribution to the 
SJS£ A second characteristic of 

dS H lha ‘ thEy do not ‘'assume 
drashc changes m nature or man”: : 

unhke arcadias, they accept “crime 
instability, poverty, rioting, war ex- 
ploitation and vice”. Thfrdly, thSr 
pnmaiy concern is with the control 
?hp t h? C i probe 7 s . rather than with 
And h ffn P pU CSS ,w f ,ndividu al citizens. 

th ey assume that the 
of control involve 
establishmg a ’totalitarian" form of 
discipline, so that “the utooian 
mode is distinguished above all P by 
[ts pursuit of legal, institutional 

0 b “ C 8n f educational means 
ot precluding a harmonious society”. 

This definition soon pets Dnvi« 
into difficulties. He & S 

hk ' ^ hic . h certainly meets v 
R, . cnteria weI! enough- t( 

work like Thomas " 


own chosen examples. He claims 
Eberlein's Wolfaria (1521) as a uto- 
pia, while conceding that it has 
little to say about government”. I-Ie 
describes Antiquity Reviv’d (1693) as 
a utopian tract, while pointing out 
that its constitutional structure is 
“nebulous” and its proposed institu- 
■ tions “at best rudimentary”. He de- 
votes a whole chapter to Sir Francis 
Bacon s New Atlantis (1627), only to 
announce half-way through that its 
tack of “an institutional and 
bureaucratic apparatus" means that 
it cannot "be labelled utopian in the 
sense already elaborated 1 '. And he 
prefaces a lengthy paraphrase of 
Poore Mans Advocate 
(1649) with the admission that it is 
perhaps not strictly a utopia", since 
|t is neither about r, a total commun- 


siariw. n- i "* c i nomas 

as Wel1 “ a num - 
JELJ other humanist treatises pro- 

noM d nf b |h ^k°i re S contem Poraries, 
none of which is mentioned in Dav- 

!entfrtn° U fhnt M °/ e . seriousi y> his con- 
toat utopian theorists are 
specially concerned with the de- 
tailed reorganization of social and 
govtfnmental institutions seems to 
Be contradicted by a number of his 


the organizers 


a j ii is neimer about ‘a total cotnmun- 
r . n °t about “a perfected society". 

0 After these initial attempts at defi- 
n mtion. Daws settles down for the 

5 rtf S - h b i s 1 ook to discuss a number 
of mdiyidua! texts which more or less 
ir fV)!' 1 h,s conditions for being utopias. 

lf hliro Ppr0ach J 0 , this remarkably 
e' heterogeneous body of materials is, 

a «L hC L? y t an 0, d-fashioned 

1 b00k “ mdeed an instance 
5 fiJE ; ln W endan gered species of 
1 T l u CtU * history. Each chapter be- 

• SSJZ introducing us to the author 
1 ?L S ° mC P articu,ar utopian work, and 

* toen goes on to supply us with a 
- ?lT phy of toe writer, ^suni 

i JjfKjJ .to® taxj. itself and a number 

1 w efIecli °u S 00 its va,ue and 

' nf n ih? ar 5 ‘hen ready to m0V e 
on to the next utopian theorist on 
Da v is s ch ronologiba 1 list. Beginning 

Mnri- 6 r/ W1 - b u Publication of 
Mares Utopia, he continues in this 
vein until he reaches the end of the 
seventeenth century, at which point 

on"?£ C . Chapter ls appended 
? h " l J?. e toll-employment utopia” and 
the discussion ls then broken off 
rather suddenly (and for no verv 
evident reason) at the year 1700. ^ 

thS 6 ^dividuai studies presented in 

gu.lL aro * V “V ™*m«" 

aryointmg, since It has little to offer 

reading nF "Pi! be 8leaned from a 

reading of the text itself. It is i 
weakened, moreover, by Its failure - 
to come to terms with - or even to 
bi r°hLh he arauments put forward 
oLrffr*’ \ nz ' P enl °n and ‘ 
whSL! Cb iSr ars who have doubted 1 
Mo ? rea,| y intended his - 

=Wt.r ! aU P 0 ° l 1 perfect !od - 1 

The next chapter is also somewhat J 

EuroM f r tory ' ■ S is entitled “The 5 
European experience, 1521-1619" J 

?th d JSta" Oarman uS a ’ J 

(those of Eberlein and Andreae) and tl 


™ ing the sub-title "A stadv 
as utopian writing", exceed iLif* ' 

J ut claims that Doni and ^ 

" both directly innuencedfet^ 

u N or can this chapter he nSPJc ' 

A- great scholarly value if S t} • 

To s\r es no 1 

to read three out of his fn ,, IlT* ' 
ds texts. He quotes dirertiu ■ 
nd tongto from Andreae, bin iS* i 
‘at tions from Doni, Eberlein 
he panella all appear to be tfifc ! 
of S f2? , dary sources, and his SS 1 

{ 

2°; improves ’ very greatly in qusfo ' 
incre is an interesting analysis of& i 
i- utopian section in Robert Bums? ! . 
e Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) and i > 
lr ver y illuminating series of cWen >l 
a on the numerous and contralS jk 
i. utopias produced in the' course of £ f 
y English revolution. Davis turns Dm ! 

J G °% & Nova 

l (1648) and provides a careful am- 

s mentary on its account of the reis- l 
f tions between true religion and per- • 

- feet happiness. This is followed » S 
r an excellent chapter on Oerrard 
1 Wmstanley, the leading pamphleteer 
i or the Digger movement, whose 
evolution from a millenarian to i 
utopian brand of radicalism is per- 
ceptively traced. Finally, there isao { 
ambitious chapter on lames Harring- 
ton s Oceana (1656), which contrives 
to say something new and challeng- 
ing about that much-discussed wo« 
by insisting on its utopian as well as 
classical republican character. 

This sequence of chapters repre- 
sents a notable contribution to es- * 
isting discussions about the radial 
social theories of the English revolu- 
tion. Dr Daw’s exhibits a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the voluminous litere- 
tore °n the subject, and in each cate 
taj bas forceful points of his own to 
add. Although his book takes a long r 
rime to get into its stride, readers 
with the patience to wait for this to 
happen will eventually find them- -. 
selves well rewarded. 

The Future of the Sociological Cte- 
s/cs edited by Buford Rhea (212pp. . 

Allen and Unwin. £4.95. 0 04 301137 f 
3) contains nine essays by leading 
sociologists on the relevance ana i 
possible application of sociological 
classics today; included in it are 
chapters by Dennis H. Wrong «t 
Max Weber, Irving M. Zeitlio on 
Karl Marx and a posthumously p|ib- . , 
lished paper by Talcott Parsons enti- 
tled "Revisiting the Classics". 


Sy Alan Ryan 


:• L.,'J. HtfMEi 

• find Bureaucracy. 
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: iP'totarian : ; i | . theory 


sub-cominem needed no more de- 
rinlV 1 "" to lho man.1 

nnl efficiency of the company. It was 

Indla C Cnm 6 n ° r tfiere % the East 
/J? '« Company was not niialied bv 

was thm i^. P f P J e; . what ^‘toted 
ws that it lopked after (heir welfare 


jpgs, 

^itojions Slid pbpu- 
and a defence of 
Ciridetlt bureaucracy. -Oh (lie- -ana 
hand, the promotion of the grealest 
. ; happiness seems to require afove all 

bon,, who constantly, jrtmind- Thefr 
■ bf;What they want; on thri 
dthqr,-; thi^formqlafibri and Imnie- 
Jl » toe interests 

i Jhau the untii toreS 1 im^entiori-of 
WlST 8 1 

'■ : Admitted that ; some > aristocratic : - 

&}?”£?!* had '.not . succumbed ttx'v 


choosing would have done. 

; . tuSS£wog 

.of.i how . Bentham’s. Interest in the 
executive -developed, arid hbw far he 

treatment pf .it. |t Is esseniiallv an 

r h * - to^tjO’/df'.ideas, fend iff 
of. greotcr ititefest, to histeni- 
P dl, to^ :plillosophers or 
gdploglca ; fheoris«. All the same 
J*-’ at sfrnte pains:: id mrike Ihe' • 

dScrihino U ^^cblevcmenr he is 
j ^°to. itatohjkable in It- 
self and undekestlniatad In the run- 


or thirty years- of this century. Henri 
S# alBe 0n General and In- 
te J. ManQ S‘ m ent of 1911 begins 
the sdence and art of rational man- 

toe degree 

to which Its pnndples apply, to cnyi 
erament ana indusfrv n... 


3 toe degree 

a to which Its principles apply, to coVi 
e eminent and industry plifce. Sm 

n nrScSlS 6 ’ f Iany ° f ^ yoI ' s fourteen 

S,,« P i. of : P| 0 nagement “repro- 
_ torn- almost r Exactly BerithanS 
thoughts -.in almost his own ■ words" 

d til ^? e i h iL on, y B^JhttSSld 

‘ ,a y® .Pbined the, terminology to de- 

e ^ db ? n /to e F toeliorati verfli^gesti ve ,( 

8 P r °P ° s,n 8 Improvements 

■ ’SLMS^l ! b ^’ tooney, iSSS'’ 

r s y t8 iwf s i atuH cation, registralion 
k and pilbllwtion ’ etc, but the need to 
s - 5°. forward panning and arga- 

i tazadon U recognizable enouah. of 
5 m neteert t h-ceht u ry writers, Charles 

i ■' ^ Work : of the orga-V : 

i S QI |, theorists; W»* fie 1 

! nteatlon with bureaucratic oraaniza, •' 

‘ prilciolA 5 Weraffi 

C 5 ? • ILsnsss *- and coo* 

.• a| W never cansIricreH 


abuses of governmental authority 

K were to be found, in toe Brig- 

of his day. He was impelled by 

EVES t0 re . mad y th e S e abuses, not 
by a large curiosity about how dfffer- 

SffLi ao . ciedeS . oooJd conduct their 
affairs, in such a variety of ways. 

M ,i.v ParticU,ar achievement of 
Humes account of all this is the 

p u-°? des of toe ma! 
E 2 J. ^to.ytoch Bentham could 

^toenth-century, ' theofy of the 
modern state yield sometning like a 

InS ? mnrf? C,ent Of admimstpr- 

hf t inSn 'l SOdet y‘ The thought 
taat individuals were nnf 


gi«3£.Me 

f^fd.on. by. governments; the Idea 

SriM t aSd efi £ S ire io . taake law simple, 
fnnf h F d “taPreherisive; all emerBe 

ftfS&feSAstS 


Bentham’s obsession with accurate 
classification that turned a coijub®*- 
sensical concern with the general 
welfare Into a matter for the^fcBd- 
nc calculus". •••- 

Thereafter, Hume is concerned (o 
follow Bentham through the various 
twists and turns of his' thinking be*) 
tween the 1780s and the -1820s. No 

single general change of interest or. 

direction emerges; one.. . might 
observe that there is something of a. 
movement from issues of a purely 
.jurisprudential sort to more e*: 
teritiedly political arid administrative 
matters, but in many ways the story 
begins and ends with the ambition to- 
produce, a comprehensive code,. the 
intervening, years • having ' taugbl 
Bentham that law neither admin!*- 
tens nor makes itself, nor does sd 1 by 
reference to the public interest with* 
out elaborate precautions to make jj ■ 
do so. Hume orings out rather weU 
■Bentham’s less than .'wholehearted 
commitment to anything like laissez- 
'/Qire, and writes sympathetically of'- 
nis concern With the punutesl details 
of administration; what others might , 
?ec as ambivalence or ihere obses; 
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Visitations from the invisible 


By Graham Hough ! 

H. R. E. DAVIDSON and W. M. S. 
RUSSELL (Editors): 

Tbe Folklore of Ghosts 

217pp. D. S. Brewer (for the Folk- , 

lore Society). £12. 

0 85991 079 2 

When the well-adjusted intellectual 
leaves his ivory tower to mingle with 
the British people he finds two sub- 
jects of conversation that are both 
safe and inexhaustible - compost- 
making and ghosts. Compost we may 
leave aside at this season of the year; 
but here is an excellent book on 
ghosts which will do much to enrich 
the common stock. Facile credo, 
plures esse Natures invisibles quam 
visiblles in reruin universltate. But 
arc ghosts to be counted amone the 
visible or the Invisible Natures? The 
point about ghosts is that, normally 
invisible, they become visihle on 
occasion; and apart from mere gap- 
ing wonderment most discourse ab- 
out them is an enquiry into what 
causes them to appear, to what laws 
they are obedient. Sed horum 
omnium familiam quis nobis enarra- 
blt? Who will describe to us their 
varieties, classes and several accom- 
plishments? Well, I will make a 
start. There are basically two kinds 
of ghosts: Psychical Research Society 
ghosts, who operate according to 
very strict rules, and the ghosts of 
legend and folklore, who are less 
inhibited. This distinction says no- 
thing about what ghosts are beyond 
the fact that they appear ; another 
name for ghosts is apparitions. No 
degree of scepticism can doubt that 
some people see things that they 
describe as ghosts; we can dispute 
the name ana nature of these vislbi- 
lia, but not the fact that they are 
seen. 

The two classes I have mentioned 
are tolerably distinct. Ghosts recog- 
nized by the Society for Psychical 
Research have certain definite charac- 
teristics. They most often appear at 
or about the time of death. Other- 
wise they are usually fairly recent - 
not of people who died long ago. 
They appear in ordinary surround- 
ings. They look like living people, 

. and at first are often thought to be 
so. They rarely -speak and their 
range of action Is very limited, but 
within that they move about, avoid 
furniture and intercept light as actual 


people woukl do. They do not dis- 
place objects or have any effect on 
material things (poltergeists, which 
do, are a different matter); and 
when ghosts disappear they may just 
fade away, or apparently pass 
through walls or closed doors. Lusl- 


it incomprehensible, for they were 
quite certain (hat the dead never 
come hack, and they believed that 
widows should remarry immediately, 
preferably in the husband's brother, 
in those more numerous societies 
that do have well-developed ghost 


ty, these qualities and appearances legends the motifs arc extremely va- 
are attested by first-hand accounts rious. ranging from mere unanalysed 
from normally reliable people; and fright to quite elaborate attempts at 
what is more, these accounts are in moralizing and rationalizing the 
remarkable agreement; the appari- 


u posthumous revenge by the living 
on their dead oppressors, lhe Ice- 
landic ghosts described by H. R. E. 
Davidson arc not spirits, but the 
walking dead, in corporeal form, 
who come to harm or terrorize the 
living. Other instances of ihis belief 
arc recorded. The three papers on 
medieval ghost stories (Richard 
Boyer), ghosts in classical antiquity 
(W. M. S. Russell), and ghosts in 


remarkable agreement; the appari- supernatural. And they can be seen, if the Old Testament and the ancient 
tions in them rarely behave other- we care to look that far, as testifying Near East (J. R. Porter) are all 
wise than as described above. both to attitudes towards death and scholarly surveys including much in- 

The ghosts of legend and folk-lore t! ?c hereafter and to patterns of so- teresling material, some familiuT, 
„„ Tkf.i o, Q cial relation among the living. The some less so. 


both to attitudes towards death am 


The ghosts of legend and folk-lore the hereafter and to paiicms of so- i 
are different. They are frequently ™ong the l« v, ng- The , 

bizarre or terrifying - headless horse- P a Pf rs c °Hectcd here, as befits a 
men and the like* They appear in " y 

places with known associations, often to matters of this kind. 

ar iSu s=‘d n s or b s as- 

ages. They are more purposeful than ™e PfP® ra Wf i£ fl ? «[« 

the ghosts of recent experience; they and 9J 

utter warnings or threats or come to l ar 8 e ly OI J tape-recordings. They are 
expiate 8 wr ones done on earth. They 

may leave visible tokens or their pre- ?° nc 1 -aISU" h L W ?fL!inS 
sence, objects disturbed or preter- f ear u L , , P (?i C ; m m^orn 

^Vjnf'o^cod Above all. the W n?dSZT£nStalf. 
[ale/paKd from moSlh tc mouth. 

sometimes for centuries, existing in V/.Dfh r a Th l nrinI hJfnrVf/ 

different versions and subject to con- jg* J be 5 rc J** 

“ oi .he, are m SSSn'JSS'.f 3d Si 

avowedly rictions. Uak a|s0 Mems J » loK its way in 

There is some overlap between the insignificant detail. Claire Russell 
two, and we can sometimes see what makes a brave effort to go beyond 
began as the report of an actual jh e mere recording of traditions, and 
experience working itself up into a tr i es t0 furnish a psychological ex- 
tale or attaching Itself to a local pianation of the persistent interest in 
legend. But for the most part they ^e ghostly world. She assimilates 
are distinct; the phenomenology is ghost experiences to dream experi- 
different in each case, and gives nse ences an j ^es them as externalized 
to different questions. In the first dreams, to be explained by uncon- 
case the questions are mostly about scious pressures in the minds of the 
the authenticity of the experience, living; but a theme entailing thought- 
the reliability of the report, and the transference and communal telepathy, 
relation of tne apparition to tbe real 
person it seems to represent. Is what 
is seen a “spirit", a telepathic phe- 
nomenon or a mere hallucination? 

And is it in any sense caused by the 
dead or dying human being that it 
seems to be? With the ghosts of 
legend and story such enquiries 
would be mostly vain; but a different 
set of questions arise, of almost 
equal range. What purpose do the 
stories serve? What is tneir relation 


What is most notable is the great 
variety of motives attributed to 
ghosts. They come back because 
their wishes have been neglected, 


because they arc restless between 
death and burial, because they are 
condemned to walk without rest as a 
punishment for their sins. They may 
return voluntarily as an act of expia- 
tion, or in order to help their rela- 
tives. or to take revenge on their 
enemies - almost any variety of un- 
finished business may cause a return 
to earth - generally unwelcome to 
the living; though a division can be 
observed between those societies 
whose ghosts are mostly malevolent 
and those who see them as benign. 
The most impressive of all early 
commentators on ghosts is St Augus- 
tine, who combined an open-minded 
acceptance of the phenomena with a 
sceptical criticism of lhe explanations 
that is up to the highest standards of 
modem psychical research. 




M a * at 


>ut a theme entailing thoug 


as this does, needs to be worked out 
more fully if it is to be seriously 
considered. 

The best contributions rely on 
literary sources. The most novel and 
sparkling, both in material and pre- 
sentation is Carmen Blacker's on 
the Angry .Ghosts ,of. Japan - beings 
with a long tradition behind them 
and, it appears, equally active to-day. 
Joan Rockwell presents a selection 
from the immense archive of ghost 



to the society that gives rise to from the Immense archive of ghost 
them? To what hopes, fears, resent- material collected by lhe Danish 
ments and affections do -they bear folklorist Evart Tank Knstensen, It 




witness? There can be no compre- 
hensive answer. Not all societies be- 


ta good salty stuff In itself, and she 
draws Some Interesting conclusions 


Ueve in ghosts. In The Folklore of from it r notably that toe prevalence 
Ghosts an American anthropologist among the unhappy walking ghosts 
is cited who told the story of Hamlet of tyrannical landlords, unjust bailiffs 
to a tribe in Nigeria. But they found and cheating land-suiyeyors suggests 


Vomit fUomitasj as depicted In the Theatre m Saniiatfa, a late fourteenth- 
century Illuminated MS fn the Casanatense Library in Rome, and repro- 
duced hi The Medieval Health Handbook ^by Luisa Cogliail Arano 
(154pp. New York: BraziUer, - distributed In the UK by ' Zwemmer, £9.50. 
0 8076 0808 4). Such guides , Illustrated and categorized lhe effects of 
foods, the weather, the seasons and even emotions on Altman health. 


Sykenesse arid sympathy . 


By T. A. Shippey 

BERYL ROWLAND (Editbr): 

Medieval Woman's Guide to Health 
The First ..English ■ Gynecological 
Handbook 

192pp. Croom Helm. £10.95. 

0 7099 2216 7 

Why should vervain be an antidote 
for erections? Why should anyone 
think, that "to: mqcbe flowyng of 
blode" could be cured in women. by 
taking a fat eel, burning it alive on 
coals, and straddling the Bmoke? 
These are only two of several 
thousand questions raised by - the 
treatise edited here by Beryl Row- 
land; and unprofitable though those 
two examples may seem, tne sheer 
quantity ot them; together with their 
easy availability Ip faejng-page trans- 
lation; 4 ought to, prove a lure to fell 

• students , of pms(e sauvage. What 
could vervain be taken to symbolize? 
Did eels in medieval Europe occupy 
some similar niche Ift: folk-taxonomy 
to that of pangolins among (he Lele 
tribe (see Mary Douglas), or pigs 
among Old Testament Jews' (see 

. Edrtuind Leach)?.; .. ’ 

. This “English .i'rotala" or “Guide 

• .to Health" is furthermore proyoca- 

• rive .under present,, circumstances ih 
• being, aboutjjcfr, and quite possibly 
. by women,, That is why, writes Pro- 

fessor Rpsseli Hope VRobbins in , a 
preface, he. has. urged Beryl Rowland 
, to produce her edition straight -away 


already been able to find. Not only •— *—• — , 

should the work appeal, in his opln- one major advantage 
ion, to students of medicine, social 


we can immediately imagine. And 
one major advantage of this edition 
is that it enables us to see some of 


history and theology - he leaves 
anthropology aside - it also makes a 


point about the history of women, 
and of discrimination; it proves "that 
English women of the late Middle 


Id produce her ecuUon straight away 
instead of looking for more than the 
twenty, 'div to manuscripts has 


Ages could express their female 
separateness and their own conscious- 
ness”. 

Warning bells of anachronism and 
wishful thinking immediately begin 
to clang, Bnd not without reason. 
Professor Rowland’s introduction to 
her treatise is impressively learned, 
and remarkably interesting, but jt. 
does orit occasion show signs of want- 
ing to. , make simply contemporary 
points. Women are just as good as 
men, and societies ■ which recognize 
this profit from it; so we have claims 
for the existence of resectable 
female medical practitioners Tn early 
times. Women, are 1 Just as good,. as 
, men, and, have been kept down by- 
discrimination; so oases, of prejutUce, 
punishment and excommunication 
are also recorded. 1 Both theses are 
'rib doubt true, but on occasion, the 
proofs, of respectability and of sup- 
' pression seem to overlap. E j “hi 
ancient Greece arid Rome" women 
could practice medicine “on equal 
terms with men”, I do not see why 
•' the lady Agriodice. should : have had 
; to disguise herself to go to lectures^ 
nor wny, .it was such ,a shock when 
she ' raised her 1 fripiq. vto show .her 
feminity". ; ' ■' v . ■ 

■ ; The ppsitkm of female doctors (or 
: frealera, or midwWes) ; was no ’ doubt 
' qgUer, more complicated and more 
[■' tightly controlled by ^ convention than 


the details, both theoretical and 
practical, women clearly had a 
monopoly of many jobs in medieval 
Europe. As Rowland notes, Guy de 
CbaiiUac simply writes off childbirth:. 
"beCaUse the matter requires the 
attention of. women, there, is no 
point in giving much consideration to 
it". If any ' manipulation had to be 
done, it was the midwife who had to 
do. It, arid she presumably learnt not 
from bookS but from other midwives 
and, from experience. 

. ' Is the treatise edited' hero a codi- 
fication of that valuable, unrecorded 
underworld of knowledge? There are 
some, features that make one think 
so: for instance the very lack of 
neatness In the discussion ‘of bad 
presentations and how to deal with 
them, in which a liMlng of potentially 
dangerous obstetrical positions ta' In- 


Jt hasTjust dome to ; ' the., author’s ; 
mind. Along with that goes a very ■ 
evident iytripatoy witlj women, from : 
the opining .ri which says .that the 
treatise, ta; written to .that- I'ooq’ 
wpmarii may helpe another in. '.her . 
sylceiiwse"; - to the remark that 
although intercourse ; is painful, for 
some woirieh “aumtne tyme they be 
constreyned tp aufffe wyl theyinyl 

■toey“4 

Neverthyess, for. all (nat' and for 
all ' the - “authenticating” ,fe marks ab- s 
but women in r London, .artdlrt Ber- 
mondsey, labout trial cases In Essex, 
and on “Lightfoot the gardener"; I 


do not think that this book is in fact 
what everyone would like to see, a 
raw collection of primary. dnta. Too 
much of it (nearly all of it) seems to 
betray a wish to impress by complex- , 
ity, to show off learning at some 
remove from the subject rather than 
simply to alleviate pain; it would 
follow that the author was a man, . 
not. indeed the kind bf man who , 
coined the term "Trotula” for a lady 
doctor - a "trot" ta . indifferently a 
bawd, midwife, gadabout. or drab- - 
; but still somebody. , wanting , fe help, 
rather ..than: knowing boW to. And 
the moat immediate .. utility of this 
.treatlie, lt;seems to tne. «* » yej one 
more document in, the history of pre- , 
judice,. prejudice which _ furthermore 
appears at .times too vile for Beryl 
. Rowland to wapt to handle. ; : . 

Thus the paragraph of her 
“Guide" states/ Indeed, that Us pur- 
pose Is 'to let women help, eafch 
other. But the reason toey need to 
help each other,;: all too. .plainly 
. stated/ |s that 4n : the ; world ,of . tbjs 
, hrindbabki . if n woman says’ she' is 
; sick, she! is very, likely to be despta^,; 

. especially By men . and . especially by, 

. those men whq desire women only < 
p for her liUtes and.her foule lykyng 
’ (‘’Her" in (his dialect . meaning, , ft- . 
ddentally, "their"). A wotnati cm Be 
,desired*one minute- arid d^pjaed. the , 
neXt; sex is' a disease; in wotadri It « 
dirty; above all, womenjrire jtolm- 
..tanta, morally, physically and ritrial- 
Jy- Sudi beliefs are rafely admitted,' 
biit iii ffita ‘’Guide? to, Heidth" seem 
5 never, very- far away. Awareness bf ; 
.them may .explain' the author’s preoc- 
cupation with menstruation, corrupt 
humours, diseases of the uterus, and 


the female “seed" which,- if. left un- 


birth ta distinctly secondary. 

A final point, made .indeed by 
Beryl Rowland, is that the belief- 
system underlying the . fifteenth- 
century text survived into the twen- 
tieth century in at feast one tangible 


form, ftatnely the smelling-bottles;- . 
that once adorned every genfeCl tea- 
tray.-: The, practice 'of yotirig ladies . .•> 
sniffing them 1 seems to, go Baek’to'.:. 
old belief that ‘lhe vapoura” : come 
from the womb, biit that the wopib 
will return to ifs proper , place If 
attracted or repelled fay sweet or 
pungent odours. Other Beliefs may 
have' survived longer* if more tin- 
re enttooably^^^^ ■ 

So meny people langages and tonges, ■. 


' occasion of nis ret iremerit .from tha 
Forbes Chair of En^sh Lrinraiaw-at;,. 
the University of TBdftburm. . Tne 
section* . am aqd . 

' loiy’ 4 , ■; "Onomastics", '-rTtfxts"! • and 
■ “Style" and: the. yoluriie; Includes- 
essays by A- J- Ait ted, on'.'Angps 
McIntosh arid Scottish, Studies’ 1 and 


Katetirte, the York Chandlei* play, 
thfc Prleke of Conscience and Patric 
Scat’s Medical Book. Edited by 
Midiael Benskin arid M- L. Samuels 


burgh EH 8 9 LW at £ 6,95 +';£l; p+p/'. 
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The Knight of Nothingness 

~ ~ political indifference, his unthinking biographical otheme 

Uy Victor Broinbert fear rf the Commune. his uninvolve- L' Idiot de la [amide 

men! Ill his mvn nprinH Qnrtm'c it ■* U...... »u_ 


HAZEL E. BARNES: 

Sartre anil Flaubert 

University of Chicago Press. 

0 226 03 720 7 

JEAN- PAUL SARTRE) 

The Family Idiot 
Gustave Flaubert 1821-1851 
Volume one 

Translated by Carol Cosman 
£17 P icl Universi,y of Chicago Press. 
0 226 73509 5 


ass samsiar. 

tic in Critique de la raison dlalecti- self only by ‘‘invenhnc” a movement ?. 2J| -rtu > ha Y e never been 
que: Flaubert is seen as the victim of that is through a re-creative act. The maslerfuf 1 if f T 5 eSe - ° re 
a domineering father, the “terrible lesson of Sartrean bio Eranhv is clear SS ■ ’ l S t,m * s ^ndentious, 
docteur.* whose scientific spirit kil- Every life - Flaubert I is merelv an ? S of the ™ ajor themcs; ,he 

jed God in him; lie is seen trapped outstanding mmole - siwELSS °L P rocreat J on . the option of 

"■haired of father and brother out all the contradictions^ but it also S En !Lty.' dre f ms of parricide, the im- 

which exacerbates his passive- signifies that the free choice man unme £ ,atcd desire » the 

pnamstic tendencies, and leads to an makes of himself is WenS in^ « of W* impossible, negativity as 
iniersexua! alienation into the fic- a form of the absolute. %nd even 

tionat (virile) woman Emma. The designated h ° Ufih Sartre ’ in his Published text, 

essay on "La Conscience de Classe AnTthat choice P ffrtl careof gelS ,0 Ma i ame Bova ^ 1] e 

chez Fjaubert (Les Temps Mod - Flaubert was the ittemot to enn ^ U J- a stu P endous preview: the 

empv iinr»r iL. ■ . S1 . 1 ' .. mc attempt to COn- ex (rflnrrimaru ano wn t: 




possibility of unmediated < 
love of the impossible, ne 
a form of the absolute. , 


uivity as 
nd even 


S-Sj-SSf? SsSSaaSt 


c , , , — ” -.W.IHHWU, wu uucic a i ar- 

Sartres love-hate relation with tut®, published the same year, fo- 
riaubert was a compulsive settling of owes on his indulging in his nervous 
accounts with the self - through the disorder, which is seen as a willed 
Other - which thousands of pages opportunity to give himself a new 
could not encompass. Illness and birth through the practice of litera- 
then death Interrupted (he gigantic lure. All these themes are inter- 
etrorl to 'totalize” a man in terms of woven and abundantly develooed in 
an epoch, and an enoch in icrmt nt n L’ldiot de la fainlUe. r 


uistic a lienatLo n "n , , XXZ * writer’s vocation, to con- 


— — ^IWVICW, IUC 

extraordinary analysis of the fiacre 
episode - a pungent, searching, in- 
spired textual confrontation, a 
memorable text on a great page of 
fiction. 


mmk ucublV 

Knight of Nothingness.” 

Not surprisingly. Sartre 
Flaubert as a prophet of mod 
whose dream of writing a “bo 


Hazel 

Flaubert 


modernity, 
“boob ab- 


E. Barnes’s Sartre and 
Flaubert provides expert guidance 
through the thousands of pages of 


an epoch, and an epoch in terms of a 
man. Not even several bulky 
volumes sufficed to exorcize the 
adversary within him. L' Idiot de la 
[anufie remains for many readers a 
crushing and tendentious treatment 
of a great novelist. But to limit this 


ture. All these themes are inter- wnose a J. eat P ot wntin g a “boob ab- t Id J° l de la f amilIe - Even ff this 

woven and abundantly developed in ?L Ut nod, ing ’ - a book held together b °ok :were only a skilful paraphrase 

L Idiot de la famille. through the sheer power of structure f nd cdt,c ? 1 distillation, it would per- 

TTie central thesis is clear ?J d ,. styl ® ~ made him a forerunner of a “final service. But it does 

Sartre believes that Ftanfofrt !^ a arm6 and of the practitioners of a f uc b more. Jt is an authoritative, 

epilepsy was™ toncakimen £n"T““ “ much ' ear '. «>gMt Presentation of com- 

lionally prepared that ifallowedh^' “ Hauber t's writings to confirm such P'« , I5SU “- has performed 

to radicalize his naslL Tr?.. t H » theory and his practice fej ™r de force of entering into 


epilepsy was. so to speak, inten- 
tionally prepared, that it allowed him 
to radicalize his passivity. After his 

liltt HfforMr ■ > 


’V" ® ircuimcnK to radicnii/p hi« n»cc a V- 

Of a great novelist. But to limit this first a tack the After !! s seem t0 Proclaim 

hypcrtropic undertaking to what It with imouni v SL? t l ire of “terature 

may or may not contribute to Sreer 5£l Kir tifhhfa. J? a 1 * 10 the ^iveness ol 

Flaubert studies is to neglect its iKiEm if hnJa^S S-/’ ^ ny tre of meaning, 

achievement os a summit of Sartre’s rcaliM’Mhe wSriSP nit S*' . e ‘ ? a,ure of the text 

own work. S?" * *? rld ’ and . lhen allow for him. resides i, 


iu i muucn s wnungs to connrln such ,sau »- oames nas performed 
a view. His theory and his practice ^ l° ur de force of entering into 
seem to proclaim the intransitive na- “ artr c. s mental world, while remain- 

tiirn rtf -...i inn cntU.li.. -Ll i n . “ 


the values of bourgeois societv “h 7 ire ( or the “Preferential s contributic 

,r d bee™""r SSSy ,n cor h re ™' W ; 


Wljy Ibis massive preoccupation basis of^i h c^ion-m a W n g° n roce^ ^ hM“ d ra ^ sub ^ 

with Flaubert? Was it to indulge in a Writing was thus far more^than a ^®5™““ nicablh *X: Flaubert, in i 
new form of fiction? Many p^es of craft: .1 involved a form of ralcide a ^ haunted 

this biographical study do indeed de- neurosis which was also a necrasl* t!. Cn5S of u. sgn ’ the hiatus 

monstrate a novelist’s vision rather The death wish.was basically a s™u» : Eh ! “ pression and ,! 

than a scholars dedication to verifi- gle against temporality: the desire to fo “press, the doul 

8b !f 5? c ? s * Sar|r , c invents monologues fijye birth to Being without a future° d scredit of “finder and signified 
hlUl'c'mrtfk* 8 ' he *?!? F 8 ht>w ® us - rt is mcant chat foe young Gustave nF 1 *, unfinish ed Bouvard 
band S te r 5gP OI 7 dcd l0 . her hus " f£ c C ,he ^' ZUTC on the road to Pont ?. iciichel ™ the logical outcome 
SSJ® „ b€d - . Ie»rn about the I Evfcme in 1844. simolv w L f hese problematics of textualitv. T 


dulges in hero-worship. She fre- 
quently corrects Sartre’s excesses, 
ir is to be found in the subject's m . easur es his opinions against those 
incommunicabihty. Flaubert, in this °, f other Flaubert critics, and 
bartrean perspective, is haunted by “together writes most reliably and 
he ensw of the sign, the hiatus b* engagingly Her own argument^ (she 
tween any verbal expression and that ha “ ™ ad Flaubert with great care 
JSi Se f k . to express, the double g 0 ) lend support to Sartre’s central 
discredit of signifier and signified. theses. She shrewdly Doims nut 


ivniu OUULH me 

fathers spermatic” obsessions; we 
are aflowed to look ip on the young 
“oy s masturbatory sessions. Yet no 
rk of Sartre shows more 


boy’s masturbato 
other work of ! 
clearly that the 
prise is part of i 


sessions. 


,7 ” more wntauuiius m mi 

early that the biographical enter- sis. the “objecti 
ise is part of an autobiographical French society at 
., e confrontation with *be paradox of a d 

auberl. if nm In t P . olcrt »r „ I - .... 


lEvfioue in 1844, simply wanted to 
place his future behind him. But (his 
opt'cn of a personal neurosis has a 
stiil larger meaning for Sartre. It 
corresponds to the collective neuro- 
sis. the “objective neurosis”, of 


theses. She shrewdly points out 
where it is that Sartre has overstated 
his case, displays throughout a fine 
literary sensibility, and succeeds in 
keeping difficult questions in sharp 
perepectiye. Her discussion of Sartre 
and F aubert’s Saint lull™ ru — 


W.Samepto„Vd^-c„dhTa y 

ning for Sartre. It fo e y ea r of Flaubert’s first iu, Ha e U. ■ s Sa nt Jl *J ien 1 Hospita- 

ls collective neuro- P^jshed novel , Madame Bovary. If ^rtwbin B m ?SS?f? b f ecause °.^ the 
:tive neurosis”, of . ld i ot * !a famille, as it now "°hfc °f monasticism, 

« the time. Hence j} " eve ; wen got to that point, P ar Iv teV^Hno 8 ' nth °° d “ is particu ‘ 
deep complicity and , h ^T d y . matfers - il I* all there, y interesting. 

■ ori«l!;iu^ 8 r^„ S, J! rc i.e te .n „Sim U lt M «M a ]y with Sartre and 


hftv aZ&Z * HW ywung wmcn. ana against wh ch 

ooy knew entire paragraphs by he writes. (.Idiot de la Famiii* 

the "nblguow thrills beyond the private case of GuTiave 
m without understanding. It Flaubert, aims at nothing less than a 
was an early lesson in (he opacity of total diagnosis of the water’s candi 
S u aee and m the retisUcJ of Hon in ninetee,ith-centu? Fmn“ 
texts. The idiot in the face of the '.wu.. 

linguistic phenomenon was Snrfn> ^ a a ! fo ,s point in time, can 
himself. A P nd "he S oHis ail” ? ma D n? '’ asks iS 
biography clearly indicates that, like auesrtnn ? ut ,he raan in 

Raubert, he was to view his difficult 8is^Sii« h ? S t0 be . ex P ,a *ned in 
relatron with words as a lifeW £ SZ&T£ J* 

perceived , rh ^ ma *J c echoes can be ambition to ^ee^man ThroughlSs 

"bovine 


with Sartre and 
have the first 
ected five-volume 
ot de la famille by 


in Carol Cosman. When if ~ 

& translations, especially erfsw? 11 ' 
s- length, one obviously^?? 
n generous allowance? 
e some clumsy rcndSiL S * 

c able. This translation, h(JZ 

■ b) f Slr ¥"s 

I radical misreadings or 
e French. Cosman succeeds 
s quently, in making Sarti^ 
n about the contrary of what n t. 

> he says. In some cases (he pj 1 1 

e The Min iat ° downri 8ht abn^i 

| Jx^r" 8 are iusl 8 ^ 

i " N ’ a point d'flme qui veu- J 

i Assent honneur” is inverted Into v 
1 3 ad i° do foeni honor" (p 70); ‘b; 

. ddcidant de Iu! ouvrir 1'espnT ta?L 
i son) is travestied into “By dedfcl^ 
to open bis mind to his son” (p 35 T* 
‘‘une intention autoddfensive W 
peut Iui dchapper” is twisted itm 
into “an intention of self-ddes 
which he could not escape" (pSli* 
“Va-t-elle rompre?" is metsW 
osed into "Is she going to collapse'- 
(p 422). There is much more... , 

Some of the renditions betmi 
worse than a misunderstandini ri. 
the French. Thus iTngdnu (wii r 
capital I), the well known male m; 
tagonist of Voltaire’s tale by fo 
name, finds himself sexually (raj 
formed into the feminine “inriiux’i 
As for Flaubert's father, a fonw^ 
“boursier d’Empire” (a feOwib! 
student under Napoleon), he ij.’ 
turned by the inventive trante' 
who mistakes ftou/rc-fellowsbip «[' 
grant for donrse-stock exchange, (ft!, 
‘speculator of the Empire" (p 355)1 
Yet Sartre makes a point of lel&i*' 
how the future chief surgeon offer 
Roven hospital had been encouipi ; 
in his studies by Bonapartel <. 

Poor Ssrtrel And poor rewfei’l*' 
Four more volumes of this traafe* 
lion are scheduled to appear. Lena! 
hope that they will be translated vSl 
greater accuracy. j 


Monument to mutiny 

BJ F. W. J. Hemmirtgs £S Sp* 

;r:„. 


ANNE GREENi 

Flaubert and the Historical Novel 
jatamnibo reassessed 


.r — 7 ”, * bwivu wum as a source 
book; both he and Flaubert relied 
mainly on Polybius’ Universal His- 
tory for their data. Hamilcar, and 
the mercenaries’ leaders, Matho and 


« uZu-iZ “ i iauuciis oovine ^ncsponas ro a desire tn T hut mm ■■■■!«/ iehkhcu — ■■ ««»•». jmiuiicar, ana 

^H S Jf > rtV nau .“ a “"Ssponds to the plememary methods Sartre's l85 PP- Cambridge University Press , teadars » Matho and 

‘ .SS£li 0r i e5? » ten ?- 50 red ^dantly nssumplioi seems to be that eve™ £19 -50- ‘ university Press. .JMr, figure Jargely in Flaubert’s 

SePfT^Jf” »Sfn Mb f rt - S th e fo in 8 is communicable%roSded we 0 521 23765 3 Sono’f the f° lyblU8 , mak « no men- 

belf-Tnught Man is a brother to can work out a irietSdninoiIS ~ ° f J h ® y°«ng priestess who gave 

Bouvard ■ a nd Pdcuchet who obliquely synthesis between . • . Mj book its title. One of the many 

humnnltm “"n -° f °P liniis ^c meting existential,, psychoanalytical" "4* , the conclusion of the First AnSJ 8 ?? 8 P °‘ nts !, hat emcr fi e from 
. snehOm much like and Wxlst appronch« "tSv ' Pu ? ,c War.. Sicily was evacua ed £ of the manu- 

■ ■vellJiJln , }° ,l J ie Sali y un- articulating the onginal project ffre/ and mercenary troops were fnilndplf^ 8 ft? Flaubert originally 

pS i J E?iL fei S tI u n n,,d fi^fobousness. d °m) on “he original trauma X ^ , back to Carthage. Their niS mil- d to “ 1! her ***■ Dr Oreeh 

f ’ he l{> ? “ as be puts it unconscious) - and both of them on w6s arraa rt. and there was P no Jlo keS , no e> atten, P t to explain the 

h\ ^ M f S . 1301,1 of writing; soclo-hlstorical neccMity A oerenn k mone y le ft- Matters wereso badlS u g i° Sa L lammbfi beyond inform- 

Hnn n fSPi ad ,’ tl,rou fib the fnstitu- made, but also tnS ^ KfosePf? SaSre T"** 6 that «* Sera Were nSLSLSS 1 lhe ^ ame was bo ™ bya 

stance ° f An^ta^Ftauberi e * rcco U - - Mart,st cril! « tone- S!?.™) to toain their arms. They -S??SS?“ £° dde J B: _ b “ t 

nized his own stigma as a bqurg^fs" 

.writer, • 


■jSBSl? "W lettoiB. the thing & prided £ 

dt 0 “om^ an ?h PdCU ' Ch '' "" h ^h ? quel? Smh e ™ s rk bc ,° w U ' tn a a^'^ 010 ^’ 1 

■ S»*-sfa 

• ff “,2® &?“• ^ “ «s he puts it unconscious) - ahf borh of Sem^ nn 

I" M f ,s l ", Was born of writing; soclo-hlstorical neccMity A oersnn k 
Hnn , rtf d rP ed ’ t,,rou fib the inslitu- made, but also makes himsePf, Sartre 

sZJ h 8 P°^ humou * f^ProHchcs Malxisreritte for n «- 
S2?k ■, Flaubert, he rccog- lectmg the imparlance of childhonS 

.wnrifer/* 5 0 - W " itl&m ** 8 bour 8 eo,s reproaches psychoanalysis for 

_ , ignoring the importance of the con- 

• To those fr miliar with Sartre’s de- s 9 10us The totalizing methbd- 

• ■ SSTC fo e i Mql W requires .u- steady experimenta- 

- TbO.usahd Pkgra-onH Flaubert Iwhlch^^ Towrcise In pitting: one 1 
: SJJ|JJ? d 4f n r971' (and it wiis only 'a? JjWj* otfier. JtSs nOt 1 

•.Site 


...low? •» goddesn; butone 5^ 

burst Into mutiny, ravaged the hv Ce ma5 L , bave becn dic tated 
country, and besieged the caniml by J 8 , r «emblance . to Salome 
The veterans of Lmilcar aJSd he?o reh^" Wha bringS d?fl fo fo a 

2SLif e ^ 0nquer 2 d by Hamilcar: r0 ' rCbeI - • 

himseif. He saved Carthage, but n, . , 

tne strueg^e .was.sevRro v.n.«,i.i. .The' nuzzle k j' 


to death in. a hundred Mpime Du Camp’s flippant ex- 
-i r~f r r-rv"**". m “ ' . .A-iMKucri... ne- «i — iwis, is a snuttier the ■ " ra “ , j ^Mfing those awfril orgies of - P'Bn&tlOh, that his. friend decided to 

' r ? ac i : ^ a, . n f* fo.« static and method ' ■t’d Matho, the Roman ^ dtc , a bout the Carthaginian^ liz^ 

! ' ■ ® z n £ ! a 1 ^ lS ^ uss ? d fo Questions de i!' ed f al l ^ 0Bt been forgotten; b ° n because nobody knew anything 

• ’ que. la {literature? .vp fo apdrit, Flaubert is 0Ver wWch "«-had ab °^ ,t - , Cartha ge 1 though it may 

•i ;■ ; Baudelaire. I to testing pro- became *by comparison ? qt feY? had a good press, came in 

1 Judgment? q|i (he , ^\V ari ' fe ? 0 ^ towa (d a ipcthodolqey , Vi rtd L R Cfl w. A?' last" ' £ r M E M | Jy frequent mehtion in the 

■ ra^ki yi ^d bdur ® e019 writersi j^F^ule -of ;encbmj3asslng all at ionM triumphed, and the re- ?? r e ^ part ■ bf the nineteenth cen- 

'jKjgafevae-jC' tfir: r «wksuE£ 

ia,t: : ;SS ^f nd n r^ r fi SuS. 
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i All this has to be borne in mind 
when assessing what kind of historic 
al novel Salammbd was. It . testifies, 
to be sure, to Flaubert's lifelong to 
dnntion with the past, instilled orig- ■ 
nnlly by his brilliant history master* 
school, Adolphe Chdruel. But it b | 
not, as so many critics have sap- j 
posed, a work of escapism; how™ 
violently and frequently Flauber 1 

E reclaimed his detestation of the igjj 
e lived in, he never really turned 
his back on it. In her most imp&rUfil 
and original chapter. Green pwjS 
out a whole series or analogies jw 
can be drawn between the slni# 
bf the Carthaginians, against ther 
mutinous soldiery and the conflw 
between the middle-dass rulers « 
France and the disaffected proW* 
nans of Paris in 1848. The "Jc« 
Days” correspond to the -"(WHd* 
la Hache” episode, and the efeetf. 
ence of Harailwtras the sayioiir J 
his country to that of Cavaignac -.w 
perhaps Couis-Nbpoleon, 

At the same time, it Wasno Pjj 
■df Flaubert's purpose In SwwijJj 
to transpose trie events of the 
Revolution In the . way AnaKw 
France transposed the DreyfiJs 
in Vile des Plngoulns. The bow, 
though it is not Raubirt’s nw*2 
piece, remains the supreme nision® 
novel of its century, in t^e «iw uw 
no other fictional re-creation 
quity carries as much convict wo, 
only compare The Last' Dap ^ 
■Pompeii or Quo Vadlst.. If there rt 


5 repose:. . 
-j-a^b’s account < 
i^teqUriifoafed 


• > aeep. vonsuronon , de Carth- 

nt of thc wS todte^h^ ]8(cr Qoblnea u 
*fed, ’one thW .-tS^Sh »:«iWamingV 

■ftini . 5*pai. master- race ( hv' ~ 



rauejs, uie. reason -is imp, 

' ar ' Montesquieu here, Flaubert beHWJ 
thqt the same crises and conflicts a 
fh - bound to arise time and 
: m u '. human filstdryi sineb human Dfll ^ 
.to- : remains; constant. ‘Custom 
lri_ ^ liefit may change. but love, anunUQj 
and awe drive; men and ! 
ad . the same follles.' ffiats - of . ^ 

110 i deeds of dire cruelty aS theyjP*®? 
have and no doubt always' wni- • .• 

-i-s •* j'.' .. I ■■■l%'l.V-.ri* tVii »t 

-i *• - ^ ;mV; < i J *r»r t;T ' t •: 
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A national religion established 

By S. Schoenbaum 


BRIAN VICKERS l Editor I: 

Shakespeare 
The Critical Heritage 
Roullcdge and Kegan Paul 
Volume 1 1623—1692 
448pp. £18- „ 
ft 7100 7716 5 

Volume 2 1693-1733 
549pn. £18. 
ft 7100 7807 2 

Volume 3 1733-1752 
487pp. £18. 
ft 7100 7990 7 

Volume 4 1753-1765 
S83pp. £18. 
ft 7inn 8297 5 

Volume 5 1765-1774 
569pp. £18. 

0 7IW) 8788 8 

Volume 6 1774-1801 
650pp. £22.50. 
ft 7100 0629 2 


pious reviewer, on ihe 1778 Johnson- 
Steevens Shakespeare'! 

These volumes tend to gel fatter, 
although not uniformly so. as the 
series moves along: 448 pages for 
Volume 1, 650 for the Iasi instal- 
ment. All told. 309 entries; God's 
plenty. Yet it is the reviewer's duty 
to note that - as all users of these 
books cannot but be aware - Vickers 
has concluded without bringing to 
completion an undertaking which has 
occupied him for a decade. In the 
General Editor's Preface, five limes 
repeated, B. C. Southam remarks 
that the collection is intended to 
chronicle Shakespeare's “reception 
and reputation extensively, over a 
span oF three centuries" By my 
arithmetic that would bring us rough- 
ly to 1923. Perhaps that was never 
Vickers's own expectation. Indeed, 
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CVas ,W ne?e; Early inter,, re*rs of Shakespeare: John Dryden (left). David Garrick (centre) and George Steevens. All three pictures are 
Vickers's own expectation. Indeed, w the Nano, ml Portrait Gallery. London. 

in a final personal note lie ruefully s ,, n doQint of theatri- tion. although lie had his detractors. Rymer’s racialist sneers, prompted 

confesses that he “imagined that six s ^ahum Tntc's k'i>^ Vickers pninstukingly attempts a Chnries GMdon lo ^cmorisiratc that 

volumes would be enough to lake cal histoiy is J 1 n hft * halnnced view, and! think succeeds. “Even here at home Ladys Ilia have 

the story down to 1832 . Hazlitt in wmcn n J ivin allcnl j on CV en to Gnrnck’s not wanted while Adorers have m- 

published his Characters of 5™!E P L A Love bcMxt role as a collector of old plays, to dule'il their Amorous Dalliances 

. . . Shakespeare’s Plays in 1817, and the lb j Cordelia that never which, after an assessment of the with their Sable Lovers, without any 

Did Ophelia, besides her other woes. two essays on Shakespeare which Ldgar and Loraena, urn evidence, he accords unstinting of Othello ' s Qualifications, which is 

suffer from bad breath? In Coleridge himself saw. through the nmisc His handling here typifies bis proof enough that Nature and Cus- 

Shakespearean commentary no sug- press appeared, respectively, in 1817 Or^tal .1 inte s sig « g judicious way with his materials tom hnve not put any such unnass- 
geslion - however trivial outrd. oB- Lnd 18l£ Vickers had thus hoped to Sghoul. Vickera gives - for ex- able bar betwixt Creatures of the 

stinately wrong-headed or ludicrously e nd with these and other Romantic ™ wd hold the sti gc amp i e _ a similarly balanced estimate same Wnd because of different » ■ 

ill-info tmed - is out of bounds. Tliat luminaries. As thing* stand, he con- out nva! for a century ana a »■ Johnson's Preface lo his 1765 ors".- Others made a similar poinl; 
is one reason Shakespeare presents c | u des on a note of decrescendo at in subsequent volumes, adapts- Shakespeare on which so much “even in Efufond". remarked Mra 

such a unique challenge, at once 1798 — 1801 with brief selections from tions usurp less space. They fait off . , JJ = ^ ha5 been sp || t Lennox - a fierce neoclassicist with 

inspiriting and depressing to the william Richardson, Nathan Drake numerically, and anyway Vickers has s feminist stirrings - “we see some 

historian of criticism. As for the and Arthur Murphy. The miscalcula- other fish to fry. Should he have outline the story these very handsome Women mareied to 

issue of Ophelia's breath, we find it tion, we are informed, resulted from included them in the first instance? I . chronicle is familiar enough, Blacks, where their colour is less 
surfacing not, as we might expect in the quantity and interest o the haV e mixed feelings. Plays by their volumes 'f™™™ ' 5 cc i.| r esonanee B in fnmiliar than at V'enice". 

an age of oral hygiene, but in 1698, eighteenth-century material Vickers very nature tend to take a lot of Cr//|< ® { Heritage by reason of the 

in Jeremy Collier’s Effort View of the unexpectedly turned up. Such are printed spue, and the ^foo^S • rich con textual framework which By and large, Rymer - that veno 


m&KCls . Ul LUC iwaunnMwm ktic pioja inv»n^i*« 

suggesis: "io xccp nci anyc wmj puonsiici n jto’tu icou. •■■■ au«uic, ~ --- r- - ^i ves ruled bv the rules, shook their transport renders, nor to move 

suRy her Reputation, and discover readers will frilly share such gratitude 0 f the story, and all sorts of small . ds Qver J Shakespeare’s free- theatre audiences to tears and laugh- 
the Rankness of her Breath, was m ay be open to question. I do not alterations - brief excisions, trans- . .. violations or the unities, ter. And if, in general, Shakespeare 

very cruel.” Collier's heavy-handed myself doubt that Vickers , could have positions, substitutions °f phn we - decorui » and poetic justice. In a pn id little heed lo Time and Place, 

sarcasm did not go unnoticed. The come up with an entirely responsi- contribute To the overall effect. Vick notorious paS5fl ge Thomas Rymer in did not Unity of C 1 ”’ h * 

next year James Drake came to ble, and probably more shapely, sur- ers himselfseems ^efensiveonlWs 1693 drew his own moral from Othel- never failed to 1 

Ophelia’s defence in The Ancient vey in the six volumes- allotted him score, allowing; that he would have ^ ^ g e much more? ^ 

and Modern Stage 'Survey d\ “Nay, had he resisted certain temptations, preferred to give some sages were gatta 

Ur r nUter ic en Fnmftinr with her as Pvrhicinn. no less than admission, is entire. Perhaps he should nave done . . . _ _ . s ; 


ana Modern stage survey a\ naa ne resisieu cerium lemyiBuuiia. p rci cucu iu 6 iyt 

Mr Collier is so familiar with her as Exclusion, no less than admission, is entire. Perhaps he should have done 

to make an unkind discovery of the a f te r ail part of the editor's task. so, and summarized (with illustrative 

riE3j n s^ r s h -B’^. Tb= fir,, g-jssb a 

Mr Co/Hrr a is 8 S d v'd S byTbati ^ Folio until tfe performance of Sb’ifia^o^rlSi^d^ditor,; 

Nosa, or a rotren TobU. of his own - Jh T‘mZZr%Ms -JjJ B^'33j“^2S? 


1. First, This may be a caution 
- to all Maidens of Quality how, 
without theif Parents consent, they 
. run away yyith Blackamoors. . . . 


did not Unity of Character, which he 
never failed to 1 preserve, matter 
much more? The most quotable pas- 
sages were gathered together and 
popularly disseminated. William 
Dodd, the clergyman , editor of The 
Christian Magazine', published The 
Beauties of Shakespeare. In riyo 


another to faistaii. mat Drum vie*.- Js fte; longest span coverea oy any " rnHllced 
ers should find space for snippets s j nj ,ie instalment, and critically the P 

n 'Mnirniiaroinliit’c nn fit C 1 Ufa hanlis sulfh Rnn The □( 


cr» snuufu imu sjjm.c iw> single mSlaimem, dim wiiimui; 

from a controversialist’s polemic most barren. We begin with Ben 
against the stage of his own day j onson > 5 poe m in memory of his be- 
— KrooH,h loved, probably the most celebrated 


testifies to the extraordinary breadt 


The pot finally comes to a boll 
over Garrick, Perhaps the most un- 


. run away- yjfiiH. r 

2. Secondly. This may. be a volumes jn 1752 r- an anthology that 
warning to all, good Wives that went through numerous editions arid 
they look well to their. Llnhen. remained in print long after its com- 
' f. Thirdly, This may. be a lesson filler had been hunped 
to Husbands, that oe fore their. Others , enumeraletf ShakeSpearfi s 
Jealouslo be Tragical the' proofs faults wdth equivalent re^sh. Thc 
may be Mathematical. V tension between, neoclassical theory 


Ml- ¥ . IVVvUl J II— * - 

of this Critical Heritage ^round-up. A eu f 0 gy in the language, but one 

special commitment underlies the w hi<* (as Vickers reminds us) pun ,D '“V T£T ioX/T and 

cSntents of these . six subnenfisl Dryden Uold disparage as "An In- d “ s , m0 ?L°'l ct 1 “i nra 
volumes. Vickers stands at the oppo- Sparing, and Invidious Act 5* reducing the 1,002 lines to 


site end of the spectrum from suen Pane pyrick ft i Others have taken iuv anu “ u n u m - . n o«t rf def • • WT 

other historians as Arthur M. East- different views in a debate which Shalwapearaui taN>don. Out of der •,;» 

man, who defends his strategy thus ravBrberat es to the. present day. erence tr»dw ggftf S 
in his brisk Short Hlgny of phnaes provided touchstones for fu- ; Uifi [the more*. 

Shakespearean Criticism (1968): tiire inquiry: “thou hadst small ence those crowd pleMora, me " , 

^S'St'SS^s S 9 B«SSS 5 ftt ■ M Pi ' 

Vfctere Mds space lota .df' space "play?* M Tb?<MO«3Si^S he'toasted to fT POTOTIPf W OR PgliTH Hlfi fif ' 

. 6 *assagi.M rSESif'irs t-srsafaTfirt! , Ihe twapus (g rsaaouxjf, 

to preserif'an Integrated picture of L,; nt o S WrkhtsayS but 'doesn’t act\ Yht otherwise he showed gtea- ■ ■■ \ - .. ; . 

ItiWSaSMriirJa Smpa'rc^ff a _ little number like ter respect _for *0 text^ than h.s WILUAM james . ... , 


HARVARD GIVES 

MIND PF WILLIAM JAM? 

INQPLES QfPSVOTOLOGY 


ceptioi) fo England; ?. n ® r feUf°!H ThoE Randolph's Jealous Layers. , stage-manager predecessor. Ga^ Frederick Bu*khar#t[Gerieral EditorfFredson Bowers, Textual E4itor 

include, besides foiroal tolidsm, Ihe enffies from Pepys r fol- rick’s became a l Myefs and Rand B. Evans ; 1 ' 

Despite this amplitude, Victors, haling so lately%ad'^c >Wve/im/'«.. t h e period, and the greatesV sacrifice oveTthfypars, Arid incorpor&ffts all V 
allows hlmtelf exclusions, i He glyeB 'of^pf ve Hours, it ; seeta ; a mean t0 contempota^y. taste”. ActardWgly, r i 

Short Shrift 1 to the abundmtly - SSSSti . .. ,. i; 

documented coronation ceremonies yet Tiegun to rise on B&rdolatry, a discussion, of Gprrick in: Volume- 5; apparatus, and * nd “-. . . „ ■ f, 5 M ■ , Ho KVd-vbluinc'ibL : . O-r \ 

for the National Pbet at the Stratfprf "f ater ^ B art d most consequential “paft BO d reproduces all the notices he has Volumes I and II 1392; 88 Une (llus. ^5,00, hp 9 . . . . 

Jubilee of 1769; even shorter shrift - of Vickers’s story, V , ' •’ ’ managed' to, pu( -together.' Of the Volume HI 480. ^ H - /^^esiahonwredbyihe 

the /line somewherq. Read«s may , U numrocripf, brn been prated U XT X V * >■ 

*eU.feel > l,.ye dr.wn.lt f ; V , ; ^ 1 f, ■ ..... .-..j,... '■ ? 


welV.foel .he should nave arawn. w r uT anyMtere. 1 . *- .. . i ri. l.- ' ■ 

mor6 rdtHtWSly all aiongj- Dhwe ZJrtieri olmw ffiWs fttst Id! bia owii time tho oharismotlc- 1 <’• x»»t 


Rnnri: tohdon SW1W 9SD; ; 
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and Shakespearean practice runs 
through the criticism of the period. 
Pope is typical: while praising Rymer 
as “on the whole, one of the best 
critics we ever had", he can 
yet allow (hat “To judge . . . 
Shakespeare by Aristotle's rule is 
like trying a man by the Laws of one 
Country who acted under those of 
another.” Long before the century 
was out, the English public had ren- 
dered up its foregone verdict. “With 
us islanders Shakespeare is a kind of 
established religion in poetry." 
Thus, Arthur Murphy in 1753 
admonished the most formidable 
anti -Shakespearean of the Enlighten- 
ment, Voltaire himself. 

An established church requires an 
authorized version of Holy writ. The 
apostolic succession of eighteenth- 
century editors, from Rowe in 1709 
to Steevens and others in L793, pack* 
aged and re-packaged Shakespeare 


truly appreciated the importance of 
textual collation and exactness, and 
correctly look the measure of that 
unconscionable intimidator Steevens. 
Historians (myself included) have 
too often failed to lake jennens 
seriously enough, although anybody 
who undertakes to publish a book 
anonymously and embellishes it with 
a fulsomely appreciative dedication 
to himself invites mirth. 

Theobald presents a weightier 
case. He was singularly unfortunate 
in both his friendships and his en- 
mities. In Shakespeare Restored 


for evolving tastes, and consolidated 
and amplified knowledge. Similitudes 
- buildings and greenery appealed - 


express editorial sensibility. 
Shakespearean drama reminds Pope 
of “an ancient majestic piece of 
Gothick Architecture compar'd with 
a neat Modem building .... It has 
much the greater variety, and much 
the nobler apartments; tho’ wc nre 
often conducted lo them by dark, 
add, and uncouth passages." In 


Afr. Pope In his Late Edition of this 
Poet. Pope vented his understand- 
able fury by making Theobald the 
hero of the first Ditnclad, yet at the 
same time didn't hesitate to avail 
himself of many of Theobald’s read- 
ings when a new edition of his 
own Shakespeare was called for. 
Theobald's relations with another 
fellow Shakespeare editor, the terri- 
ble William Warburton, were 


» ‘ li H 



Shakespeare, for Tlieobnla; "as in 
great Piles of Building . . . some 
Parts are made stupendously mag- 
nificent and grand, to surprize with 
the vast Design and Execution of the 
Architect; others are contracted, to 
amuse you with his Neatness and 
Elegance in little." To Johnson, 
Shakespeare was a forest rather than 
a formal garden; “oaks extend their 
branches and pines tower in the air, 
interspersed sometimes with weeds 
and brambles, and sometimes giving 
shelter to myrtles and to roses.” 
While unintimidated by established 
reputations. Vickers has his own un- 
conventional editorial heroes - 
Charles Jennens. for example, who 


psychologically more complex. 
Theobald deterred obsequiously to 
WarbuTlon, in every way his inferior, 
and - in correspondence - declared 
gratitude for fellowship he took to 
be “die offspring of a truly generous 
mind”. But Warburton’s mind knew 
no generosity, nor did Christian 
charily lurk in the bosom of the 
divine who would be elevated to the 
see of Gloucester. His emendations, 
offered with breathtaking arrogance 
and dogmatism, made him the 
laughing-stock of the cognoscenti. 

Theobald is best appreciated for 
such happy readings as ‘"a babbled 


they were not sufficiently recognized, 
and he had the further misfortune of 
suffering Johnson's terrible, and 
amply disseminated, censure as “a 
man of narrow comprehension and 
small acquisitions"; ignorant, faith- 
less, and petulant, in the Critical 
Heritage the process of rehabilita- 
tion, already well under way, pro- 
ceeds apace. 

Edward Capell, the last of Vick- 
ers’s heroes, is the one that in the 
end he has come most lo admire “for 
his combination of intelligence, good 
sense, enormous range of learning, 
minute accuracy, scrupulousness of 
detail, and the ability to visualize a 
text in theatrical terms, a grasp of its 
totality which is rare in any age and 
was unique in his own". High praise 
indeed, from a critic not given to 
superlatives, and justified by the 
selections. Also a judgment not 
easily arrived at, for Capell, like 
Theobald - but In a different way - 
was his own worst enemy. An enthu- 
siast of typographical excellence, he 
refused to disfigure his pages with 
notes, and so reserved them for 
separate publication, with other 
ancillary materials, in the over 1 ,800 
mostly double-column pages of his 
Notes and Various Readings to 
Shakespeare, which I have found, I 
dare say like others, a nightmare to 
consult. Capcll's ungainly prose style 
also didn't help matters. *If he had 
come to me," Johnson confided in 
Boswell, “I would have endeavoured 
to endow his purposes with words; 
for, as it is, he doth gabble mon- 


decorated for valour in the field, 
awareness of his achievement should 
be quickly spreading lo a large, non- 
specialist audience. 


[Folio: ‘a Table'f of green fields" in 
Henry V, and Macbeth's “bank and 
shoal [Folio: ‘Schoole’] of time"; but 


he played a grander role than these 
Would suggest. Vickers, surely cor- 
rectly, sees Theobald as a pioneering 
theoretician and practitioner of 
“total editing", His gifts did not go 
unrecognized in his own day, but 


Shakespeare ten times over. At last, 
in our time, recognition bas belated- 
ly come, first, twenty years ago, in 
an essay by Alice walker nailing 
Capell as “a neglected Shakespear- 
ian . to whom indeed we owe the 
very word "Shakespearian”. East- 
man, to be sure, fails to mention 
Capell, but now that he has been 
promoted by Vickers to general, and 


Vickers includes a good sampling 
from Capell, and for the others, 
from Pope onwards, he supplements 
the editor's introduction with some 
of the notes, which are in places 
more provocative and informative 
(besides being more difficult of ac- 
cess) than the introductions them- 
selves. Picking and choosing must 
have been a prodigious task. Vickers 
himself lightly annotates his own 
texts; too Tightly maybe: not every- 
one can be counted on to know that 
Sir Paul Plyant- (cited by Aaron Hill 
here) is a character in Congreve’s 
The Double Dealer. But Vickers is, I 
suspect, merely deferring to Critical 
Heritage policy in such matters. He 
translates Latin quotations, and - an 
especially welcome feature - cites 
their precise origins. (No identifica- 
tions are offeretT of the Shakespeare 
portraits on the jackets. This is a 
pity - few readers will, I imagine. 
Know that the one for Volume 3, for 
example, reproduces the handsome 
Janssen likeness that now hangs at 
the Folger.) My spot-checks of the 
texts themselves confirm Vickers’s 
praiseworthy scrupulosity. His head- 
notes to the 309 selections are con- 
cisely informative. 

In his six general introductions he 
is never merely perfunctory, nor 
does he patronize the uninitiated 
reader, who may sometimes feel he 
has been given more than he bar- 
gained for: Vickers’s last introduc- 
tion runs to almost ninety pages, 
including twenty of documentation. 
Like everybody else, Vickers makes 
mistakes, which he hastens to cor- 
rect. Thus, he concludes Volume 4 
with a notice, from the Critical Re- 
view (1765), which he confidently 
entitles, “George Steevens on restor- 
ing Shakespeare’s text”. It is always 
dangerous to ascribe ephemeral jour- 


nalistic pieces on the basis of uy] e I 
and here Vickers comes a cropper- 
in the next volume he correctly attf' 
butes the item to William Guthrie 
No edifice of critical speculation col- 
lapses and has to be rebuilt as a 
result, but such details have their 
own interest - say, for the bio*, 
rapher of Steevens. That great and 
harmful eccentric deserves a 
biography. 

A measure of the success of an 
anthology of any kind is its capacity 
to tease one into looking beyond it* 
covers. That happened to me more 
than once - for example, when I 
encountered Charlotte Lennox in 
Volume 4. She isn’t any great shakes 
as a critic, but the neadnote and 
extracts intrigued me, so I looked 
into her career and laid hands on the 
three volumes of her Shakespeare 
Illustrated (1753, 1754). Bom in 
Albany, New York, Mrs Lennox 
took up literary life in London, She 
translated from French, wrote plays, 
poems and romances, and helped 
edit a monthly magazine, Tht 
Ladies’ Museum. Johnson befriended 
her, and crowned her with laurel at a 
“debauch" at the Devil Tavern; in 
his Dictionary he cites Charlotte 
under “Talent" - attentions whkh, 
Mrs Thrale reports, turned her head. 
Johnson composed the elaborate 
dedication running to ten printed 
pages - one of half a dozen he did 
1 ner her - which graces Shakespean 
‘ Illustrated. “My Sec, my Age*, he 
1 has her protest, “have not given me 
‘ many Opportunities of mingling in 
1 the Worta.” Still, she didn’t do too 
' badly for a time, before dying in 
i penury in 1804. 

i 

■ Vickers leaves his readers with an 
1 impressive addition to the 

- Shakespeare shelf. Hardly anyone, 1 
f expect, will read these volumes 

- through seriatim, but they will be 
s frequently, consulted for edification 

- ana sometimes even entertainment. 
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Houses full of gentlemen 
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The Privileged ' . Playgoers of 
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This hook takes a fresh look at the 
kind of people , whp went to the 
theatre In the. early seventeenth cen- 
tury! Ann . Jennafie Cook believes 
that they were not chiefly either the 
sofrer middle classes, or the garlic- 
breathing labourers, but came from 
the ranks of what sjie .calls the 
< ‘'privileged". This deliberately loose 
term, which avoids such controversial 
' or. restrictive labels as "upper . class’* 
or "gentry" extends upwards from 
scholars, clerics, lawyers and nowly 
rich yeomen to the aristocracy. Only 
these people , had enough education, 
leisure and money to patronize the 
theatre, regularly. 

The author begins by charting Eh 
great detail the enormous k increase 
during the. period of this social group 
and in particular its presence in Lon- 
don. As the centre, of legal, commer- 


theatres has never been under ques- 
tion. In a similar fashion, she argues 
that since plays figured prominently 
in a gentleman’s experience (he 
would see them at school, university, 
the Inns of Court, and perhaps also 
at the' houses of the aristocracy and 
at court), this must have instilled in 
him an insatiable desire for plays of 
any kind. But surely such a diet of 
private and select performances 


did in 1602-3 with his shari in the wages’ and that food costs absorbed a 


gallery at the Boar’s. Head, 

In the last chapter of the book the 
author turns from the “privileged” 


relatively high proportion of the 
family budget. But the price of o' 
ticket then was cheap compared with 
today. A penny entrance fee repre- 
sented only 1/72 of a journeyman's 


select performances 
might equnlly well make gentlemen 
less inclined to attend the larger pub- 


lic theatres. 

Ms Cook's use of documentary 


chante and some errant apprenhees, seats 1/30 of a weekly wage of £60. 
she behoves that London’s citizens Even when ^ pric £ of admission 
could not have afforded the time or doubled at the end of the period, the 
the money to go to the theatre. Here proportion of the wage that this rep- 
she fa on shakier ground. Recent ^ nts is hardly prohibitive. 


evidence is more convincing than her 
general historical speculations. She 
shows that gentlemen went in large 
numbers to the theatre before the 
establishment of the more exclusive 
boys’ companies, and that privileged 
patrons continued going to the public 


larger pub- shakier ground. Recent resents is hardly prohibitive. 

r historical research has shown that the 

number of men who owned and ran . Ms Cook is also unduly sceptical 
ocumentary small family businesses was very high about the contemporary references 
ng than ner ■ fo London. Neither the time nor -the to “plebeian" playgoers. She points 
atlons. She cost would have kept such people out that playwrights’ jeers at !, peny 
jnt In large away. Moreover, the figures which Stinkards* and the ft Greasie-aproo 
before the she gives to prove that journeymen Audience ’’ attending rival theatres 
re exclusive ond servants would have found the were designed mainly as a ploy to 


cost would have kept such people out that playwrights’ jeers at n peny 
away. Moreover, the figures which Stinkards* and the A Greasle-apron 
she gives to prove that journeymen Audience ’’ attending rival theatres 
and servants would have found the were designed mainly as a ploy to 


theatre too expensive are open to bolster their own patrons' 
question, It fa true that this Was a superiority, but such comm 

i I .1 j e i i i j ‘ i ■ ... «... 


Arons' sense of 
comments must 


any point. She fails also to mention 
the existence of such plays as the 
popular Shoemakers' Holiday , which 
were written to appeal particularly to 
citizens. She sees the "Impossible 
plot" of Ralph's play in The Knm 
of the Burning Pestle as being in- 
tended to ridicule citizens'- lack oi 
experience of drama. In fact, it is a 
parody of such plays as The rota 
Prentices of London, where appren- 
tices are unlronically transfonnep 
into the heroes of romance. It : u 
difficult to understand how a pl«e 
parodying citizens’ taste In plays c?a 
do used to prove that they were wt 
theatre-goers. 

Like many revisionist studies, this 
book overstates its case. Ms Coot 
persuades us that gentlemen cam# 
regularly to the theatres; it fa a Pv 
that she also felt obliged to 

thpt nfhf>r rwmlp hardly came St 


playhouses when the adult troupes period, of steep inflation and fixed have had 'a bads in fact to have had that other people hardly came 
moved indoors. Visiting dignitaries . r r 

recording their time in London fre- • “ , . • . 


recording. their time in London fre- 
quently mention trip; to .public 
theatres, and among . the wealthy 
Londoners .who we know went to the 
Globe are John Chamberlain, Sjr 
Humphrey Mildmay and the Duke of 
Buckingham. Moreover, the same 


Coming to maturity 


^fflnsby "kgjj Sn BuSfnghL ffi By John Stachniewski 

great detail the enoraous ifereaso p i aya ,^ re often presented at both j j ■ 

during the, period of this social group private ant j pu blic theatres, suggest- marjorie barber- 
and in particular its presence in Lon- {n ff tho shared tastes nf h? nudi . Makiokik garber. 
dpn. ,A| ttiecentre of legal, commer- .Jfc” shara ? te5tes . of the audl \ Coming of Age In Shakespeare , 
cial mad. politicals affairs, the capital .‘v .. 1 ; m en- 

.^hUracted’ lSrRe nhmtiers of 1 wealthy , , Most jnte^stjngi dfall. Cook ' ' 

• • provincials '.who were, eager: for enter? wow* font . the trortuhe. arid the Red , ’ .■ ’ 

, tainment.’ She presents seventeenth- Bull companies,, generally thought of ■ ■ ri = 

cenldiy London, with/it* expanding a* providing rowdy and low-class en- M hIoHA : n«i hh* 


! society of Shakespeare’s plays, these 
rites. of passage turn out to be handi- 
ly capacious categories. They include 
■ marriage (complicated by filial and 
peer-group ties), naming and Induc- 
tion into roles (with the associated 
questions of identity and - achieve- 
ment); and death (others’ ai well as 
their own). Added to theta are 


luxury good*, fashion and entertain- 
ment Industries; as a playground for 
the idfe rich. . idleness, indeed, .was 
the mark. , of a gentleman; ( 'as VI* 


; ;count 'Cohway saurically. no ted, f l we 
1 eat and- drink and rise up foia play; 
;i and thjH'is W live like, a gentleman; 

for What fa 1 a gentleman but bis plea-' 
1 sure?" By estltTtating the hiige num- 
; ' bexs : 6f these pleasure-ecekers Iti 
' ■ London, Ms Cook demonstrates that 
■l Orily ftve , M ..ten per cent df thfa 


tertalnment, also attracted the privi- 
leged. The Red Bull > company, pre- 
sented plays at . court in the- 1630s, 
and when Bqsino, the: Venetian 
ambassador, ttyept to' the Fotlune.in. 
1617 he noted that , "the best treat 
was to see 'sudi a crowd 1 of nobility 
so'very wbll arrayed that they, looked 


• Majorii L. Garber’s. 


: their own). Added to theta are 
BBs=s maturation rites in an unexplained 
• extended sense. These cover pretty 
adapted welt any phase of life you can think 


c lT ritea and Pdrtnf-figures. defloration, preg- 
- 1 ° maturit y> Such rites are nancy, parenthood,, and so on. 

tnparpte,: to . represent phases . of u •• 

separation, transition . nnd . • • Hbc! ,thd • bopk stuck to fitusl 


her writes; "The Duke has 
caused by cruelty .... 

Isabella Is being tested . . * 0*^ , ■■ 
“death” becomes the. Instruincnt “ 
Isabella’s conversion from J w j"* nts 
mercy . . . First, Garber preseju 

as a novelty what few deny, - 
Isabella Is subjected to a** 
process. Second, she fails to 
viewing the Duke as epic) (or jag. 
rantabfy manipulative) k. nrt £83 
patfble with fids perrepbom ThW.- 
Isabella is not converted 6^ Lj 
tlcfe to mercy” (Garber Act 

a Wpical grammatical laxity)- i 
2 Isabella speaks for mercy l JW 
all souls (hut were Were torW “J 
...-) «• movingly 
there is no evidence that she a 
dons belief in It? primacy. 

An 'anthropological;-. -apPS 
could train the eye on 
moments In Am i plays 


iplined. As it fa, after a 

u - wiMpn: audiences. ^m pmcprxn me .gapew-gsrciieap oner in ^ ' "L'Trri^H jumble of referentes id anfKrobbl- 


W. Thqafrical ; ^enreh^iT pad $harci mamre aquithpod ; 1 

=^jldd ^ .individual: Characters 

t WW' .That- .; they, ' g^eries ancl;mlght makers much as with regard to. thefr peralfar^dS' SSvr«" 
Prints ; A*. Oliver WqodUffe . dimstanres- in thcTtSrtlfv^tXiHVi: > 


ssMasSastgS 

plidtly comment oil t>ne anot? ^ 
ort character conan^-^^f. 
happens too rarely in tjy 

be/Vbook. And her confid« l »L 
that “the 1 plays offer us « 
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Even under normal posthumous cir- 
cumstances, writers' widows arc the 
last people who should be let loose 
on the dusty shoe-boxes, the escri- 
toire pigeon-holes, the begging-letter 
columns of literary weeklies: the wife 
who wants to bring out a volume of 
her deceased husband's correspond- 
ence has not one, but two. reputa- 
tions to protect, if not, indeed, en- 
hance. But in the case of James 
Thurber, this double-indemnity 
embraces a particular threat to can- 
dour. 

Thurber was a man who spent 
much of his grafting life in the pock- 
marked redoubts of the marital 
front-line, sending back his withering 
dispatches from the Million Years 
War. the Ernie Pyle of the sexua 
barrage and the nuptial raid. Yet 
there is not one word among the 
80,000 gummed together here to sug- 
gest that he enjoyed anything but 
snug serenity beneath the monoga- 
mous conterpane. The man that 
Thurber must have been, if we base 
our reasonable assumptions upon the 
writer that he unquestionably was, is 
simply not here. Did he never write 
privately, to anyone, about lust or 
Love or- marriage or extra-marriage, 
to confide, or complain, or rejoice, 
or even merely to tell? 

The question does not proceed 
from irrelevant prurience, but from 
honest literary curiosity: for Tim- 
ber's published writings across thirty 
years take the disordered relation- 
ships of men and women (or, as be 
would jot it, men versus women) as 
a constant theme. And what are a 
writer's letters for, if not for the 
elucidation of the printed stuff? Par- 
ticularly since the humorist's trade is 
, so often the refraction of experience, 
the fabrication of arf alternative real- 
ity from material whose raw state he 
has used his best endeavours to con- 
ceal. Does the devoted reader of 
Thurber not yearn for a detective 
hour or two spent .tiptoeing through 
The Unselected Letters? 

Though there would, inevitably, 
be less there than one would find 
among the upublishable detritus of 
other writers. The best collections of 
letters have always been those which 
have contained the sort of writing 
that the author was unable to write- 
elsewhere: for the novelist, the dra- 
matist, the poet, for anyone commit- 
ted to a relatively exclusive fonn, 
there will always be piles of unusame 
reflections and the words to dothe 
them lying in the chambers of the 
brain, best fit for the personal outlet 
of diaries and letters. These stock- 
piles are rarely available to the 
humorous journalist; they have aU 
been pressed into professional and 
commerlcal service. His personal life 
fa his public product, suitably dis- 
torted by the comic tinkering .which 
Is h« art: everything, every random, 
disconnected thought', every idiosyn- 
cratic observation,: every feccidentor 
encounter .or half-caught eavesdrbp-.' 
ping,, fa Instant* grist. It may make 

. only, q pouple: of. hundred^ words bm, ; . 

, cleanly^tyRpd- j and snappfiy^ fitted Jt: 
will do; an editor will help it pay the 
author’s gas bill. No humorist in.hu 
right mind would waste it on an 
uncommissioned letter. Indeed, tak- 
ing .the obverse^ essential Thurper, 
high Thurber, Thurber ’pixabtt - 
■ The Night the Bed Fell, pe Day. the 
Dam Broke. The Dog that Bit Peo- 
ple, say - what are they but personal , 
Tetters from him to you, limning the 
minutiae of his life, but pyblisM by 
The iNew Yorker,, simply because ' 
■ that's the VW- he chow to address 
the envelope?. Indeed, It mightnt be 
pushing it too far tp say that Tnur- 
ber’s letter* have already appeared 
. in print, selected by himself. 

, Certainly* what Helen Thurber 
•and Edward Weeks have gathered 
. together "would not, Jv think, have 


terms with the Eye 

By Alan Coren 


the sort of day-to-day trivia of in- 
terest only to the recipients, the 
keeping-abreasl. the private jokes, 
the inquiries into mutual friends, the 
evocation of mutual memories. The 
writing itself, casual to the point of 
sloppiness, is utterly uncharacteristic 
of so sclf-punishingly meticulous a 
prosemaker, 3nd the laughs are very 
few indeed. If these were the first 
words of Thurber to fall into a brow- 
ser's hand, I doubt that he would 
feel an irresistible need to fork out 
folding money for the dozen or so 
unique and hilariously brilliant books 
of Thurber's writing prime. Nor does 
it seem to me, setting aside the qual- 
ity of the expression, to be much use 
as a companion volume: it will , 
surely, be bought only by those who 
already have a considerable know- 
ledge and love of Thurber's humour, 
many of whom will also (at least, I 
hope) have read Burton Bernstein s 
excellent 1975 biography, and 1 can- 
not for the life of me see how their 
reading of the works or their under- 
standing of the man will be enriched 
by these disappointing shards of cor- 
respondence. 

Except where the Eye is con- 
cerned. The agony of the eye was 
something from which Thurber could 
manufacture scant comedy (although 
there was one wonderful exception, 
The Admiral on the Wheel, written in 
the years before the whole terror 
hit), and thus, commercially unpar- 
layable, it occupies a frequent and 
prominent position in his letters. The 
Eye, in fact, hovers over this book 
like a masonic emblem; at times, the 
book itself feels like a biography of 
the Eye. 

Not the left eye, dead before our 
story begins, snot out (or, more 
accurately, in) during one of those 
childhood games in which one child 
pretends to be William Tell Jr. and 
the other pretends to know what he’s 
doing with a bow and arrow; but the 


only have stronger ones for read- 
ing. wouldn't that even up on the 
atrophy problem? Couldn’t 1 go 
without glasses when not reading, 
or something? Life is no good to 
me at all unless 1 can read, type, 
and draw. I would sell uut for 13 
cents. 

Nobody, fortunately, came up with 
the money. Or if they did, Thurber 
had by then changed the deal. It had 


been made during one of his lower 
lows (there were many), and in fact 
one cannot resist the guess that, had 
he tried to kill himself, the likeli- 
hood is that his natural ineptitude 
with inanimate objects would not 
only have saved him, it would have 
ended up nourishing his pen. We 
know, that he never made the attempt 
because there is no article entitled 
“The Night the Noose Broke”. 

There was an alternative method 
(apart from booze, which went, and 


in vast intakes, without saying) of 
coming to terms with the Eye. of 
coping with the foul irony whereby 
the living tool that had enabled him 
to express his genius now threatened 
to make that expression impossible: 
eleven years later than the thirtecn- 
cent offer, and by now three years 
totally blind. Thurber wrote to his 
old CTolumbus friend Joel Sayre: 

The maddest 1 get is at people 
who avoid discussing my eye on 
the ridiculous ground that it would 
embarrass me. There is too much 
talk about the courage or nobility 
of the afflicted, since I know damn 
well that the challenge is far grea- 
ter than the handicap. Remember 
that one-legged newsboy in Col- 
umbus who went on ihc vaudeville 
stage, and look at the average pa- 
raplegic absorbed in iemning new 
skills and (ricks. I saw an armless 
woman in a movie short wrapping 
bundles with her feel, and having 


more fun than you and I have with 
our hands. Furthermore, I have 
been spared the sight of television. 

We cannot, obviously, evaluate 
that challenge; all wc can do is ev- 
aluate the product of the challenged 
years, and there is no question out 
ihat there is more of the good and 
the true and the unquestionably 
Thurber in the writing of the last 
two. dark, decades than in the brigh- 
ter two that preceded them. That all 
I have taken uway with me from this 
dislocated cobbling of his letters is 
the reminder of the hell of his blind- 
ness. 1 should probably find deeply 
distressing, if that reminder did not 
also serve lo astound me with the 
magnitude of the tragedy which 
Thurber overcame in order to pro- 
duce the dazzling magnitude or his 
comedy. The example charges up the 
spirit, and humiliates one’s own 
cheap grievances. 


Courtly diversions 


asssssssesssssssssssB^ show of 1916 contains a song 

“Dance, Lady, Dance”, and that, 
Bv Douglas Dunn too, sounds familiar. These Triangle 

J p Club Songs are, incidentally, available 

!====:==== ^zrr7^ =:=== ^^ ' from the same publisher. 

F. SCOTT F1TZGERA i Fitzgerald’s literary poems of 

Poems 1911-1940 1917-1920 are indebted to Swin- 

189pp Broccoli Clark Books, 1700 bume, Dowson. and many others, as 

Lone Pine. Bloomfield Hills. Michi- j ames Dickey points out in n Fore- 

aan 48013. SI 1.95. word that demands a great deal of 

313 642 8897 Fitzgerald’s verse but which is other- 

wise excellent. Interestingly enough, 
„ . nf rh<> nnems though, some of them came in handy. 


Lone Pine. Bloomfield Hills. Michi- 
gan 48013. SI 1.95. 

313 642 8897 


Amory, or the poems ascribed to 
other characters in Scott Fitzgerald s 
first novel - few readers will have 


- The Last Day” is printed there as 
rhyming prose, while “On a Play 
Twice Seen” is scribbled by Amory 
on a blank page of his programme 


right eye. For forty years, the right 
eye had to make its way in the world 
alone; It was a tenacious and a 


|“" “SBS3TT Prinalon’s taSU tei-y from ***** him- 

W Club; but L impression sd( « _n°thmg new; but us tab thus. 


courageous way, but that Its long 
struggle was, quite literally, unequal, 
these sad letters bear bitter testi- 
mony. In 1900, ophthalmology was a 
halting and an errant trade: it was 
some thirty years before the full ex- 
tent of optic sympathy was scientifi- 
cally appreciated, ana none suffered 
from this Ignorance more than Thur- 
ber. The Eye struggled to do the 
work both of itself and of its absent 
mate; which doomed it. From the 
moment that the arrow struck, the 
writing was on the wall for the bereft 
Eye, and fading fast. It finally failed 
in 1947, when Its host was fifty-two, 
leaving him fourteen further years 
of, now pitch, darkness. 

I anthropomorphize thfa Eye, I 
gjve It a separate identity, only be- 
cause Thurber Insists upon, doing so 
himself. He saw it as slightly apart 
from him, with its own personality,- 
its own destiny. Indeed its own 
health: the Eye's life affected his, 
but it Delonged more to the Eye than 
It did to hhn. He observed It from 


ofapprova! pt a on,, mm " rfwento/T For a man of twenty, the 

C0Clty * . .. ■ ending of “On -a Play Twice Seen 

“ mature and uctleved; 


None had such promise then, and none seems mature anc j achieved: 
Your scapegrace wll or your disarming 

pace; Y awn i n a and wondering an 
For you were bold as was Danaes son, .1 

Conceived like Perseus In a dream of j ^ aione - and chain 

gold. 


Thus John Peale Bishop, the original 
of: Thomas D’lnvilUers, Amory 


Yawning , and wondering ^evening 

I wntch aione'- and chattering* of 
course 

Spoil the one scene which jomehaw 

appears beneath the dedcatoiy Ng" 1 inoic ’ w divorce 

poem to 77ie Great Gatsby. Bishop s . j YYhai’s-Her-Nnme fails- fainting. 
Fines suggest praise for a pOel ana in his arms. 

^chSmi!fg}ndf rnlfitofS 

■St satisfying- and even memorable., 


university poets, and their contem- 
poraries haVe ari understandable 


Yet by 1919, as he was writing 


almost' all, too much concerned yfth 

; . v .: : *./: I •: > 


within 'like a compassionate, con- 
cerned and frequently irritated 
friend, knowing that' It would one 
day let him down and leave him. to 
struggle inadequately!' op, alone,. ; 

. In ' 1939, after six operations,: "he 
wrote thus to the 'eye^iirgeoPi; how. 
his friend, Dn, Gordon Bruce, who 
had during the 1930s belatedly 
attempted to save Thurber’s sight! 

• The old eye is the same os ever for 
distance but W be goddam if I can 
read Bxcept - ana this fa funhy - 
under a big umbrella outdoors jn-a 
bright sun; under theso conditions , 

' I see to read even newspaper typp 
’ exactly os wel! without my glasses 
as with my distance ones.; Ifl use 
. my righUens as a magnifying ‘glass 
. and pull If away, I can : see as- 
dearly, for a fifth of a second, as I 
did In 1896. 1 can also do a lot of 
other trihks, but I am getting firos- 
■: ser arid Snappier .ahd sadder every 
... minute, straining and struggling 4o 
• type and to read and to draw (the 
latter is the easiest), I’d rather 
atrophy those ipuscles in two years 
L /v thorn: by God, go through iife like 
i ; a blindfolded man looking for. a 
, black sock dn a black carpet. If I. 
i:-. * use the old : distance lenses and 


poraries haVe ari understandable 0 r p ara dlse, Fitzgerald was 

fondness for those heady years ot robably aware that he was unlikely 

long, enthusiastic conversations ond ^ become a poe t ; 

innately confeMed ambl »ns. ^ ^ ^ , said A oiy 

.Towards the end of lt«9, rttz- . finished. "I'm not enough of 

gerald wrote to his daughter. f sensualist really; there are only a 

Sometimes I wish I had gone along few obvious things that I notice as 
with that gang [Cole Porter and . primarily beautiful; women .' spring 
Rodgers and Hart), but I gpess I evenings; music at bight, the sefl; 1 
am too much of a moralist at heart ,. ^ nn i, M tph ■fh*--.»iWii> th,m*:Hiep. 


never write anything but mediocre 
poetry.” 

It is quite possible that as Fitzgerald 
wrote his first novel he realized that 
the modernity of his prose did not 
have its counterpart in his poetry. 

In 1935, he published two poems 
in The New Yorker. The first, 

“Lamp in the Window” - addressed 
to Zelda - expresses a very Fitz- 
gerald inn attitude: deep feeling, but 
somehow sardonically observed. The 
second, “Obit on Parnassus , is 
more like the bold undergraduate of 
his Princeton days, the satmst and 
versifier whose neatness of technique 
belied his years; 

Death before 40 'b no bar. Lo! 

These had accomplished their feats: 
Chauerton, Burm and Kit Marlowe, 

Byron and Shelley and Keats. 

And so on, through each decadal 
span, with the certainty of the kind 
of man of letters which, in the popu- 
lar misprision; Fitzgerald was not. 

Even so, one can hardly avoid the 
impression that while Fitzgerald pos- 
sessed a deep and export apprecia- 
tion of poetry, its practice was, for 
him, an incidental and perhaps sen- 
timental pastime. In just over twenty 
years of professional literary life,* he 
published four novels, almost 
Finished a fifth, published four books , 
of stories and one play, as weir as 
many, many more stones in maga- 
zines. No collection of poems was . 
ever contemplated (as far as I 
know); and the implications are that 
verse was Fitzgerald’s sometimes 
high-spirited, sometimes melancholy 
• dlversFon: notebook stuff, lines to 
include with lellers or to address to 
friends, or to Jovers like : Shellah 
Graham. “To n Beloved Inflder, for 
instance,, fa the verse of a civilized, 
worldly man, the. sort of thing at 
which courtiers were - once expected 
to frb adept; 

Tlint sudden smile across a room ;■•. • . • , 
Wos.cerialhly not fcarqed frotiv.nw, 

That first Taint quiver of tho bloom; •. 

.. The eyes’ inlifal 

Whoever taught you how.tO page. , ' ' - ^ ,, 

<! ■ mimiIu — nnw M then , > ’ 


.... o- — - , — That first Taint culver or tho bloom; •. 

■with that gang [U)lo sorter and /primarily beautiful; women, 'spring . -n, e B ws’ initial ecstasy. r 
Rodgers and Hart], but I gups I evenings, music at rtlght; the sell; 1 Whoever taught you libw.fo P.W . 

am too much of a moralist at heart j Q n * t catch the subtle things ; like , Your loves so sweetly - now as, then .;•» 

• .and really ■ want ■ to preapha t . Pf°;. rilver-snarllng trumpets, : T .foay . I, thank him Brtrm M fit , - j. 

pie Id some .acceptable fofoi .rather ^ 0 ut ap , InteUcctnal, bu) Til - ‘ That glnnco msde.bri ght by bthcrnreti. 
.:>Fhari .to entertain therrt. n . / ^ ■ ri v ' 


' The lyrita ho wrote for The tTrla rigle . 
Glutfs Ihdws eertsinly demonstrate a 
youthful facility with the language of 

■ !- Tl.ni, am cnlmfl-unth 


Jhow business. They are spiced with 
the worldly wit of a bright under- 
graduate. For example,, a song called 
**Love or - Eugenics’ , from the show 
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.'■And avoirdupois, tq- -spare. . . . '.j 

And, as Anioiy Blaine would, have 
said., so 6n and so forth*, as a wittily 
contrasting dialogue unfolds between 
.vtwi idrh of opposite types. Bv : tne- 
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Making friends with the fossils 


By J. S. Weiner 
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The Emergence of Mail 
A Joint Symposium of the Royal 
Society and the British Academy 
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Palacoanlhro|iology - the study of 
man s origins ana evolution - is a 
two-faced affair; it profession with 
two kinds of practitioner. There are 
those who proclaim the story of 
mar s evolution as a kaleidoscope of 
sensational nnd fabulous discoveries; 
inis Is for popular consumption! 
There are those who (oil i n the 
obscurity of the laboratory or at the 
computer terminal engaged in un- 
roman tic, tedious analyses and close 
interpretation. In its dual nature 
paleoanthropology is by no means 
unique - astronomers, physicists, 
psychologists, historians all play the 
roles of both popular entertainers 
and cloistered academics. But 
paleoanthropology is peculiar in 
that popularization has become 
highly organized nnd academically 
acceptable,' Indeed institutionalized, 

g®™? 1 11 V? thc US * The reasons 

tor tins I shall come to in a moment. 

The peculiar state of the subject is i 
well illustrated by thc three books i 


“ ur,dcr review. Let us first remind 
ourserves that Charles Darwin’s two 
_ greut works were entitled The Origin 
s of Species and the Descent of Man, 
and both were of course entirely 
about evolution. There is nothing 
about Darwin’s family (illustrious as 
U was) or his strivings, exploits. 

. adventures, his excitements or his 
transports. Now Richard Leakey’s 
hook is entitled The Making of Man- 
kind, an echo of Darwin’s Descent of 
Man. But whnt gets pride of place 
here is the story of the Leakey fami- 
ly, Us trials and triumphs and what 
Richard calls the “Leakey tradition”. 
It is through the doings of the 
Leakey family that wc are told the 
story of the Hominids. The narrative 
is graphic and breathless, discoveries 
are “amazing", "incredible", •‘abso- 
lutely fascinating’’. All is warm and 
friendly ns wc gel to know the ex- 
ploits of David. Don, Mary, Kathy, 

E 5 l and other friends and rivals 
a " rt !?°w they feel about "Nutcracker 
Man ’, “Dear Boy", “Mrs Pics” nnd 
[heir fossil families. All in all, Mr 
Leakey has written a vivid and 
arresting account which takes us 
through the palaeolithic epochs into 
the world of present-day Iiunter- 
gatnerers, simple agriculturalists and 
many other anthropologically in- 
teresting peoples. 

Then there is thc book about the 
glamorous "Lucy", whose highly dis- 
tractive family name, Australopithe- \ 
etis afarensu, given to her by her . 
^“jerer. D. C. Johanson, is re- 


does not sustain the narrative as 
readably and coherently as does 
Leakeys. It is marred by a number 
of errors, many engendered by the 
authors’ fondness for aneedatage and 
reconstructed dialogue. The story 
here given, that it was Marston who 
urged (he application of the fluorine 
dating method to the Piltdown re- 
mains, was indignantly repudiated by 
the late Kenneth Oakley. The gener- 
al reader need not take too seriously 
the rather convoluted and often con- 
fusing arguments about the rela- 
tionships of the many apparently 
different Australopithecine and 
Hommine fossils. But he will not fail 
io be impressed by the wealth of 
material now available bearing on 
the evolution of our species. 


■ ■ “• v.. juuaiuuii, js rp- 

S2^j b l mQSl , palaeontolo- 

gists. Johanson s and Edcy’s book is 
also directed at the story of human 
evolution, but here the personaliza- 
tion and excitement Is pitched at an 
even more feverish and hectic note 


Every major discovery, over the 
past hundred years, of man’s fossil 
forebears has been marked by con- 
troversy and publicity. But for a long 
time this was quite sporadic, recur- 
ring with every new claim and then 
subsiding and left to be fought over 
by thc professionals. But, over the 
past ten or fifteen years, there has 
emerged an almost permanent audi- 
ence inside and outside the universi- 
ties avid for a continuous diet of new 
and hotly contested facts. The pres- 1 
eniation of the latest discoveries has 
been put on a well-organized PR 
basis. A troupe of field workers - 
searchers, ape and monkey 
watchers, familiars of primitive hun- 
ter gatherers - command large and 
enthusiastic audiences on the US lec- 


enormous potential for major fossil 
discovery in Africa. To realize his 
vision he needed all the financial 
(and political) support he could mus- 
ter - from foundations, universities, 
private and public benefactors. So he 
wore himself out lecturing to gather- 
ings large and small, covering great 
distances from his Nairobi home 
throughout the US and Western 
Europe. At his death he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing Nairobi as the 
world base for anthropological and 
archaeological discovery, and a ma- 
jor centre for the storage, cleaning, 
reconstruction and study of fossils 
and artefacts. And Richard Leakey 
has consolidated his father’s work. 
But the intense pressure for support 
remains. And so the maintenance of 
large popular audiences is needed 
and they help greatly to keep the 
field-work going. 

But of course this popular 
palaeontology is parasitic on, and 
badly overshadows, the real disci- 
pline of modern, sophisticated 
palaeoanthropology. Because of the 
peculiar popularization of the subject 
I believe the “respectable" scientific 

commnnitu rinoc nnt A. ii.. • . 


i» jjui:nea m an 

even more feverish and hectic note, 
ur johanson just cannot get over his 
stunning luck in finding Lucy’s bones 
(not all of them unfortunately). We 
are told a lot about Lucy and of the 
doings of her guardian. This book 


The artefactual aggregate 


trij me UO ICO 

ture circuits There are also TV pre- 
sentations, dramatic museum dis- 
plays and so on. The books bv 
a . nd Johanson convey very 
well the fascination exerted by this 

pology f promo,ion of palaeoantliro- 

How has all this come about? 
mere is no real mystery here. Louis 
Leakey was a visionary who saw the 


V . ■“ifviBuis abICIHinC 

community does not fully appreciate 
the extent to which modern palaeo- 
■ jjolhropology j s really a science of 
high technology. With its complex 
techniques of chemical, immuno- 
logical and physical dating, of 
highly advanced statistical, not to 
mention dadistic evaluation, of geo- 
chronology and geo-ecology, it is as 
ngorous and demanding a science as 

Even the non-specialist will 
appreciate this (to some extent) if he 

i°i S ii mt ° J he Emergence of Man - 
a well-produced report of a sympo- 
sium jointly organized recently by 
the Royal Society and the British 
Academy. Here we can see what is 
really entailed in the unravelling of 
evolutionary history of mankind, 
mere is the major question of the 


I degree of genetic affinity 1 *^ 
» present-day men, apes and iw! ” 

C8n b£ l6a ™ from the°D^! 

■ coded sequences of modem 

- how far and how fast theyEi? 

fhp d fn° | t ,eSe §* nc,ic hd 'stancK 
the fossil record? And how andJ 

what precision, are the dates^ffi 
go back to 10 million years and ™ 
Fand which are scatS taZ 
■ a !i ey o ^L d Hanson's bookslu 
nved at? There is a splendid anS 
on this subject by G. (1. Curtis. S 
a judicious review of the status d 
the many, all too fragmentary, f«S 

£nvp ,nS ° f th if P rehom ^id ora « 
have an authoritative analysis to 

Pl ? i,ip T °bias does a 
first-rate job going carefully and 
coolly through the labyrinth of cUiS 
and counter-claims (such as we read 
about In Lucy) and matin £ 
“JP 8 * 0 the best synthesis of (he 
J^Sfble evidence. What it means to 
study the dentition and dietary habiij 
from examination of fossil teeth k 
impressively disniayed in the papers 

spectivdy. ^ a " d A 

And yet even in this company ol 
experts the eccentric and speculative 
has crept in. R. H. Tuttle continws 
5 IT credence to Sir Alastair 
tiaray s hypothesis of man’s aquatic 
phase of evolution, a notion for 
which after twenty years no hard 
evidence has yet appeared. 

This fine volume also brina 
together a number of thoughtful con- 
tributions on an evolutionary 
approach to the neuro-psychology of 
human communication and be- 
haviour. The whole endeavour is 
clearly and succinctly put into per- 
spective, as one would expects by 
J. Z. Young’s introduction and his 
summing up - a perspective of our 
not overwhelming yet still increasing 
understanding of the evolution of 
humankind. 


gy J ~J- Wymer SSSTlSH 
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The Lower and Middle Palaeolithic *? a . scientific sense, are frustratingly the meantirrJ 5 6 rh? at c VC dates - 1,1 
Periods in Britain elusLve. doubtful or unrepeatable lt Northficci sSrnVn^ Swanscombe- 

■ao . , „ Is not surprising that colleamies in onnilcct sequence must do. 

38 plates. Routledge and some of the n olural ~ 


* 7An „ „ , ts not surprising that eoDeamwii in sequence must do. 

SML and 

==s====i===== ======5=5ss==^ scepticism or despair. Nor is it sur r f™ e ‘ , 't boof{ reads 50 easily that 

•When Derek Roe . compiled his ■ R rIs i n S that the P so-called "N ew LSny^ time^ f- haw r& 7 llten ir 
Kf e le ,?.u- 9 f , Lower- and Middle Archatotogy demnnds a much more nor ^es he shdter E dogmBtlc 
Palaeolithic sites in Britain which F n ? ca, i quantitative approach. Roe snA, in,*-!! 6 shelter behind unneces- 
was pubHshed in 1968'by the Council ls . b F lter .P ,a « d than anyone for re- jec7 h/llj compiex sub- 
for British Archaeology; this was the “ W.*® discord between the re- surorisL ? ¥ d to - retain 8 
firat time since 1897 dial the overall su i s of P 351 Archaeological intuition k EiJ..? 9 of narratlve - This 
Sfutlon of the stone material a nalyis of mode rn n whiS to foar^how ftQ 7 

available for study could lie nssessert methods, for it was he who first k. h«L " i!®* Palacoliihfc ptud- 


m S?v*£S?* thesB «nd calling b 

Ktwe h fl v?« S * h ° wevcr * ** diat the tlrn 
, u a J 800d flcc °unt of the tuallv a 
Wolvercote hand-axes; the masterly dealt w 

made by the late C. O. manner 

fefm r Jhp U h ■ haVe - been extrac ted has bee 
from the drawer in the Pitt Rivera have be* 

fif 1 ™ where they have lain so were « 

"J h™ i ry * first Ume we H oxne- 

v Ve *, and drawings of the tion froi 

Kent’s Cavern hand-axes. %ere Is a human 

assars fsrt 

axes, which the author insists on suspectei 

Natural causes 


calling bout coupi hand-axes although 
the term is not used in France. Vir- 
tually all sites of consequence pfl 
dealt with in a sensible, balanced 
manner. Inevitably, since the book 
has been written, new discoveries 
have been made or published. There 
were some artificial structures at 
Hoxne; there is now a large collec- 
tion from Pontnewydd Cave and * 
human tooth; and High Lodge, 
although still unpublished, appears 
to be of a much earlier date than 
suspected.' 


toed STVK’M’SMS; development 1 fi* * 

of ihe context of the material; no 8«>ups (seven to be precise, with of C ’nint 8 ^ ^ 

comments on datings or associations, ■ ® ul> -8 r o«ps. based on thirty-eight 'archaeobiri^Q fl nt «r«“ eC * tora and 
nothing beyond a basic typological 5 s ,“ mb * a # e 5)i Some of us may have oninions S !hn., P h p iL Quncinfi their 
classification . related to museums f el1 we xntw Uiis already lust bv the y wcre saoro- 

roilectionsmidprovenancas. Now. in °° c k, "8^t^he . assemblage, but it renrone? SlSR 0 


• i 
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rallections iind pyorenancos. ^w!in ^Ing M « SZSt 
this new volume, we have an ex- vvas ^ a - prudent innovation, (of too SSTSrS«S n L U hel P al > 
plnriation of how this grent wealth^r ^ uch J 11 Palaeolithic archaeology Lroctin?^ n«f tS 9 ® 6 j 00 recon ’ 
.artefiictunl evidence mV be inte? past on subjective 

Genf/Al reviews of' the British .T 16 , fi ! at cJ iapter in Roe's referent ?ok El 

■ ^ P ® ri0f1, ¥ ve been ' P ub - 2JSS^ . ar 8 un,ent - lowing ferial .is published here for the firs 

■ Vwlis? W by ; Paul [ !r^^^ a J^ back 8 rou ^ d c haptQrs!, l t im e. there is a good list of carefufh 

' ’ hie|larei. Alt«,;Rwrr|sdti and mvselfi AOftrch for - a- basic, selected-.- referenrwr ■Ua-'-u 


By Norman Hamm ond 

ONS ^chael TOOLEY 

The Environment in British Prehistory 
J3W Duckworth. £24 (paperback, 

- .0 7156 1441 X 

J h rnmi IcC - lve volume is intended as 
L.r P “ m0n ^ Col* 11 Renfrew’s 

olTckSonb 'in^M 


cultural development. Radiocarbon, 
dates and pollen diagrams areexten- 
sively used to frame the arguments, 
and the faunal evidence is most intel- 
ligently deployed. The book is less. of- 
a complement to British Prehistory 
than a replacement of Its better bib: 

fhft iHadI diM 
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' 'virtual I v all hahrri -niW 1 aautjteapout, the SdcsthinH h lithic. neo th r 


evtewi it. s 'ati assess-; I also wdiild-. dueries For e m r iT' mny 

an; who. has h rind led as a .first prionty, although i Unnhta * iTiiL 1 have no 

3 Palaeolithic artefacts have heard p| her flrchaeplogists^dis- aye .Ite. ^degirand . hand- 

Itoiri ’ hii nJS'liS "*? >* ■« las . than seioSir,^ 

them and knows the ! . ! Sl v 'T?" menla or cu| tural matter*;. : n0 l 158800 


-iwx # toricwi ii is nn assess — — » Minm. miqs, ihis.i a so would- rin.riai. p*: : many 

| »r i , meat by , a man: who ! lias handled- ' as a .first priority, although 1 ' douhSf'flwIt 1 have no 

-?jj v.;-: , rirtUftlly .all iJre Pal peb lithic artefacts beard p|her ftrchaep| 0 gisis : ®dis- .; ..ax? exceS P & 

•i IiijV.. 11 - ."fP Qnd i lh Britain,' has. measured H -as less, than secondary to : acre & T-M'alirtie? p *^F enap te* .Snwh" 

... : .M- \r. tbousands of .them and knows the '®? v,r< > n memal or cultural mafterk; •’Sm'Jfib * 184 no teason 
i » if’: relevant literature, to my knoSJ • However t unless a 1 site can be -put thb^ -SnffJL ^ ** ^ on aft status of 
tl -j| f 1 £* . tetoe. Dr-Roe has i»verS ™He ' i *?»: ' : ^rect iihi?-HequentS, ""1 JSS 5 1 teve 

te/'te hns followed .Moi? 1 CjSff* 11 ? ehlfll , cultural. matters hiave nrimnnf d con?Jf J “ r l tet‘.fr. hi 

- jl (. .WteeieT’s advice .and : Inhuman, relevance. Roc uscs the aSment of th^ pref ^ r .^ uk l a ’s 

k -The ertiDl.- : ^- Northfleet irta-' te- 


' Hthic, neolithic, btSn«7nd S>h IS 

* Sv'ftS • tbe j r Anachronistic ufij- 

1 penod chapters are pre- 

f cgded . by an outline by Michael 
S' T°oley Of thfc methods used in 
t: Pslaeoenvironmental reconstruction 

i by ,a coda oh “Culture 

' ^vroimenr .by fan Sitnmons 

1 Ife&i touTSSf. 

• EP y fiJR } teok covering more or 

as Vn G. 
evans s The Envibdnntent of Early 

n f J ie British- tiles (19/5) bin' 

rather 


” wwinpHluuil IU iHIUIIluiw • 

, Tooley’s volume today is surely 
J- V. S. Megaw and D.' D. A 
Simpson’s Introduction', to Brim 
Frenfrtory ^ (Leicester University 

Papers of the British School at Rome, 
Volume XLVIU (1920) (208pp plus. 
34 plates. £12. British School al 
. Koine at 1 Lowther' Gardens, E* 
hibition Road, London SW7 2A)^» 
recently been ' published, 1 Tpe- 
volume, as the editor T. P. WfseraaD 
indicates in a prefatory notfi; is deal’ 

cated in part to the memory of Jona ... 
. \yard-PerkJns, who as Director fll; 
.the School from 1946 to- 1974 contri- 
buted decisively to its re-em^rgence 
as an active and v^Ued institution. • 

Worrl.Ua.U.. LI l£' a 
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Imperial beginnings 


By J. H. Parry 
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Books about empires have prolifer- 
ated in the past twenty-five years, as 
was to be expected in a generation 
that saw the break-up or abandon- 
ment of all the remaining empires 
administered from centres in western 
Europe. Decline and fall are always 
interesting. Interest was further 
quickened by the rhetoric of local 
independence movements, and by 
the grave approval of those who saw 
national determination pursuing its 
destined path in "developing” parts 
of the world. When independence 
proved, after a few years, to be a 
disillusioning experience - as it did 
in some places - there was a further 
motive for writing books about 
empires: to show that thc failures 
and shortcomings of newly indepen- 
dent states could be laid at the door 
of former imperial rulers, who had 
so cowed and exploited dependent 
peoples as to unfit them to govern 
themselves; or else to suggest that 
“colonialism” in altered forms had 
managed to survive the demise of 
empires, so continuing the process of 
exploitation. The effect of this kind 
of argument, for many people, was 
to -turn the derivative words “col- 
onialism", “imperialism”, and so on, 
into indiscriminate terms of abuse 
having no precise connection with 
empires; ana to' produce a reaction. 
Some recent books about empires - 
not only the reminiscences of pro- 
consuls, but serious works of 
academic history - have a nostalgic 
ring, a tendency to point out that the 
colonial empires in their day per- 
forated useful functions, now per- 
formed by no one. 

The contemporary world society 
may or may not be better off without 
the European colonial empires; but 
it. is inescapably a' society which they 
helped in large measure to create. 
For many years ’a large part of the 
earth’s inhabited surface was admin- 


istered from centres in Europe. 
Small bodies of Europeans were re- 
sponsible for the government, the 
economic welfare and development, 
the political behaviour, of hundreds 
of millions of people in dependent 
territories all round the world, and 
historians naturally wish to inquire 
how, why, and when this stale of 
affairs came about. The story of the 
origin and growth of empires, no less 
than that of their break-up and dis- 
appearance, deserves intention both 
for its intrinsic interest and as a key 
to thc understanding of thc world of 
today; and in fact hooks about their 
rise, though fewer than books about 
their fall, have appeared in increas- 
ing numbers in recent years. The 
World Encompassed is one of the 
best. 

Most accounts of the European 
empires begin their story in the fif- 
teenth century, conventionally with 
the expeditions which Prince Henry 
of Portugal sent to explore West 
Africa nnd to settle some of the 
Atlantic islands. G. V. Scammell 
takes a much longer span of time. 
He starts with Norse expansion in 
the ninth century, and deals with 
four empires in four separate chap- 
ters - the Norse, the Hanse, the 
Venetian Republic, the Genoese Re- 
public - before Portugal is even 
mentioned. This is a sensible and 
logical arrangement; of the four, three 
exercised powerful influences on 
Spain and Portugal at the time when 
Iberian expansion was beginning, 
and were much more than mere pre- 
cursors. On the other hand, it poses 
problems of definition, as the author 
says in his introduction. “Empire” 
implies command, “the dominion ex- 
ercised by one people or stale over 
other peoples, lands, or states"; but 
In modern usage it implies somewhat 
more than conquest, settlement, or 
economic domination, it implies terri- 
torial administration from a metro- 
politan centre, the dominion exer- 
cised by a metropolis over dependen- 
cies. 

It requires something of a stretch 
.to apply this definition to the widely- 
scattered, mutually independent 
raids, conquests, settlements and 
trading enterprises undertaken by var- 
ious Scandinavian groups, from 
Sweden to Sicily and from Novgorod 
to Newfoundland. Still more of . a 


slrulch is nmlcd In apply lire term In 
the network of knaturs - however 
profitable, however locally powerful 
- ope rated by the Nnrin German 
Home, a league of trading cities 
which carefully avoided territorial ac- 
quisitions, and accepted no adminis- 
trative responsibility whatever for 
thc people it dealt with. The llunsc 
chapter is, in fact, a succinct (and 
masterly) account of the spread of 
German influence cast nnd south; a 

E roccss in which rulers, Militury 
Inters and colonizing peasants all 
played their part and in which the 
Hanse was only one agent among 
several. 

In dealing with the Mediterranean 
maritime empires, Mr Scninmcll is on 
firmer ground. Venice and Genoa - 
Venice especially - fulfilled all thc 
imperial requirements, including terri- 
torial administration, though on a 
relatively restricted scale, and always 
firmly subordinated to considerations 
of trade. Venice has been well 
served by historians in recent years, 
notably by F. C. Lane; Genoa less 
so. The chapter on Genoa is perhaps 
Ihe most suggestive and the most 
useful in the nook. It is curious that 
no mention is made of the Latin 
states in Syria and Palestine. They, 
surely, were imperial undertakings 
by the broad definitions of this booL 
They were the product of European 
conquest among alien people; they 
lasted three hundred years; though 
not administered from Europe, they 
depended on European support for 
their survival; and most of their com- 
munications with Europe were by 
sea. 

The last five chapters deal with the 
oceanic empires; Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, France, England, respec- 
tively. In these chapters the difficul- 
ties of compression are more evi- 
dent. The literature on the Spanish 
empire, in particular, is enormous. 
There is an odd allusion (p 369) to 
the “largely unworked" archives of 
Spain. All those PhD dissertations 
from Texas and California? Though 
it is true that notarial archives, and 
even government archives in remoter 
parts of Spanish America, , where 
they survive, have so far been little 
explored. Some other statements in 
the' Spain and Portugal chapters may 
be challenged. It is not true (p 256) 
that Albonioz was the only miter of 


any consequence to condemn thc 
African slave trade. There were not 
ninny, it is (rue; but ihe De 
Aethaeopurn Salute Restaunmda of 
Gonzaln de Sundnvul is one of the 
most blistering attacks in any lan- 
guage nn ihe enslavement of Afri- 
cans and the equivocations by which 
the trade was excused. It is also one 
of the best informed; Sandoval was 
not only a missionary, but also an 
anthropologist of real distinct ion. 
Nor is it tpiite true that the redoubt- 
able Las Casas, towards the end of 
his life, “extended his compassion to 
Africans" (p 257). lie certainly rec- 
ommended the prohibition of furth- 
er imports; hut his chief reason for 
this change of mind was thc brutality 
of Negroes towards Indians, when 
employed - as they often were - as 
overseers of Indian labour. The 
statement (p 507) that -Vespucci 
"claimed to have preceded the 
admiral to America" is misleading, 
to say thc least. It follows thc line of 
thc late S. E. Morison, who enjoyed 
outspoken snilurly furi at the expense 
of library geographers, and included 
Vespucci nmong them. Most state- 
ments about Vespucci are controver- 
sial; but there is no surviving evi- 
dence that lie ever claimed to have 
been the first discoverer of the New 
Worid. His claim to have touched, in 
1497, the mainland of South Amer- 
ica, is in a printed pamphlet doubt- 
fully attributed to him. The Truce 
of Antwerp (p 366) conceded not 
that the Dutch “could trade where 
they wanted”, but that (hey could 
trade wherever the focal rulers (eg in 
the East) allowed them to do so. 
The overseas possessions of the 
Crown of Spain and Portugal were 
still formally out of bounds. 

On more general matters, perhaps 
a little more attention might have 
been paid to the didactic strain in 
the government of the majoi over- 
seas empires: not only the recogni- 
tion of a duty to proselytize (which 
was by no means universal) but the 


urge to administer, perhaps to im- 
prove and civilize, in a secular sense. 
Call it sense of responsibility, call it 
thc itch to set thc affairs ol others to 
rights, it was present in varying de- 
grees in all the empires, once the 
mayhem of conquest or the initial 
hardships of settlement were over. It 
was strongest in Spain. It was in- 
effectual, of course, against the rav- 
ages of disease (though not for want 
or well-meant ministrations in some 
places). It was only partially effective 
against thc ravages of human greed; 
but it had a considerable influence 
on official policy, it produced a 
volume of notable - indeed noble - 
writing, and it set standards for the 
conduct of empire in later centuries. 
It was weaker, both in the religious 
and secular senses, in the other 
empires, but present in some degree 
in all of them. Even in England, the 
sermons preached at Si Paul’s Cross 
in support of the Virginia Company 
were not only exdrciscs in public 
relations. 

Thc book has good maps, small In 
scale, but helpful and uncluttered, 
The illustrations, though sparse, are 
useful in interpreting the text, particu- 
larly in explaining the design and 
rig of ships. 'Ihe bibliography is com- 
prehensive, critical and up-to-date; 
rew significant works are over- 
looked. One minor complaint: a 
search for typographical errors is the 
last resort of a reviewer who can 
think of nothing more useful to say, 
but here, alas, there is no need to 
search; the book has more than its 
fair shore. Hakluyt's Principal Naviga- 
tions ol 1589 (p 519) should have 
been picked up. There -is a sinister 
ring about commanders being 
“couped" up in tiny ships (p 50), ana 
it is sad to see a distinguished former 
curator of maps at the British 
Museum cited as “Skeleton" (p 503). 
But these are trivia; they ao not 
detract from the merits o( a well- 
informed, thoroughly competent and 
very use fill book. 


Careering through the Caribbean 


By A. N. Ryan 

MARY FREAR KEELER (Editor)! 

Sir Francis Drake's West Indian 
Voyage 1585-86 

358pp. Hakluyt Society. £12. 

0 904 180 01 8, 

The main events of Francis Drake’s 
sweep through the Caribbean In 
1585-86, an enterprise which helped 
to convince Philip II of Spain that 
the English : problem would have to' 
be resolved by force,' did not remain 
secret for long. They were made 
public in 1588-89 in various printings 
of A Summarie rind [True Discourse 
of Sir frances ' Drakes West Indian '■ 
' Voyage ; edited by Thomas Cates, 
who Attributed me authqrship to 
Walter Bigges, a captain in the land 
, forces, ana claimed that, alter Big- 
■ : ges’s 'death at Cartagena, the text 
- was completed by, Lieutenant 
Croftes, of whom nothing more is 
known. NJary Frear Keeler has In- 
• ojuded in her collection ,o£ contem- 
. ‘penary material, published and un- 
. published, 'a critical edition of the 
. issue printed by Richard Field in 
1589. she guides ud skilfully through 
. , the variants, bringing out interesting 
. ; differences, many orthein prbpagan- 
: dlst insertions, between the pubr 
. liShed version and the manuscript 
. 'source or sources on which it was 
.... based. Despite its 'avowedly prop-' 

1 agandist. aims, tor the' encourgge- 
; ment In ■ particular of “our meaner 
-.[sort of people";, the Summarie has 
' ' stopd, up well io the test df historical 
■judgment.'''- 

: The stpdy ot more -recent maritime 
’ i expeditions Is often facilitated, by. the 




general survival of ships’ Iocs and 
journals. For that of 1585-86 only 
three have survived in anything like 
substantial form, the most complete 
being that of the armed mer- 
chant-ship Primrose, listed as “vice 
admiral? and commanded by Martin 
Frobisher. The Primrose journal; a 
valuable source of information, was 
first printed by Corbett in modern 
English. Dr Keeler’s edition, which 
retains the original usage and spell- 
ing, testifies to the accuracy of Cor- 
bett’s transcription.. The journal of 
the Tiger, most probably a London- . 
owned ship, has never before been' 
printed. Incomplete though it Is, we 
are fortunate to have it, for the 
Tiger was commanded by' Christ- 
opher Carleill, “lieutenant gene rail”* 
or the tend forces, who- was stepson 
to Sir, 'Francis ,.Walsingham* r opt 1 of 
: the chief sponsors' Within Icourt ' cir- 
cles • of the voyage. Among many 
; features of interest, the Tiger journal 
affords us glimpses of Drake In 
council at the outset pf the voyage. 
“I cannot say that evar", records 
Carleill, “I had to deal with a man of 
greater reason or more careful! cjr- 
comspection." 

- This was not everybody’s' bplnion 
of Drake. There are reports In Span- 
ish sources of dissension within the 
English forces, Its existence Is con- 
firmed - by the newly published jour- 
nal of fhe galleon Leicester, the 
"rear admlrkr of the Voyage, owned 
hy the earl of Leicester and com- 
manded by his brothdr-iii-*lfiw Frand? 
RriollyS, a son of the*treasurer of the 
.royal. household. The Leicester ■ jour*. 
;:hal is the only English source to take 
us behind the scenes^ Revealing cort- 
..fllcts within the cHaih of command, 
-and challenges to Drake’s authority;. 
It reads In parts like, an anti-Drake 


tract. This was neither the first, nor 
last instance of an uneasy rela- 
tionship between Drake; a man of 
comparatively bumble social origins, 
and Elizabethan "gentleman adven- 
turers” who flocked to serve at sea. 
It is, however, important to note 
that, despite the hostility of Knollys 
and the adventurers clustered around 
him, by no means all the "gentle- 
men” were lined up against Drake. 
Drake himself, perhaps recalling the 
crisis of . authority In ' the Doughty 
affair o( the voyage of 1577-80 ,' bust 
pected, as he Was prone tp do, poli- 
tical intrigue against the enterprise, 
allegedly saying that "they [Knqllys. 
and his followers], were a ; pack 
brought a poprpose, wishing he had 
never seeq them". He may have, had 
■reasons for. distrusting Knbllys from 
thq beginning, for. there, is np men-' 
tipn In t|i8 Tiger joumal of his! hav- 
ing invitee] him to attend confidential 
discussions with Carleill and Fro- 
bisher, 

. Dr Keeler's thorough documenta- 
tion and learned commentary in-, 
erdase our knowledge and under- 
standing of the great West Indies 
raid. Besides confirming, with some 
additions and modifications, what we' 
already kpow. 0 ( its course, the im- 
pact of sickness , and jts limited syCr 
ces$,- .5he underlines the ’.social rind 
disciplinary tensions : which accompa^ 
nied the Elizabethan sen' forced 
wherever they went/ This "volume is; 
ah admirable addition td the .'im- 
mense, contribution Of the jHakluyt ' 
Society over the years to the study of: 
Elizabethan maritime endeavour. 

v.:;; 'i • ■ ■ ; . 

The new addfess of .tfie' H^lUuyt 
Society . is . e/d Map -Library , . British' 
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Tussling with the filths of the flesh 


By Valentine Cunningham 


GLYN HUGHES: 

Where f Used lo Play on Ihe Green 
192pp. GolJancz. £7.95. 

0 575 02997 8 


Mud Grimsliaw and Haworth make a 
wonderfully gritty combination for 
Hny novel to sink its teeth into. The 
Rcvd William Grimshnw was the sort 
of map of God now more familiar in 
American life and fiction than in 
ours. He was a tough, bluff, hard- 
mouthing, whip-cracking, "soul- 
chewing , devil-grappling, worn an- 
cravina saver of soufs. A terrifying 
Hell- fire preacher, legendary for his 
relentless tussles against the animat- 
ing filths of the flesh (his own u.s well 
as other neopie's), he wus nonethe- 
less widely loved for his tenderness 
and the unaloofness of In's demotic 
speech, as well as pitied for the 
■mvful loneliness he endured after the 
early dcutli of hfs first wife Sarah. 
As for niid-eighteenth-ccniury 
Haworth, uneducated, hard, remote, 
superstitious, rough, insanitary, just 
starting to show the ravages of indus- 
trialism, it was exactly the kind of 
mission-field Grimshnw needed to 
excite his mammoth zeal. 


And up to a point. Gtvn Hughes’s 
readable reworking of this vivid cor- 
ner of evangelical history does the 
man and his place considerable jus- 
£*• .Hughes energetically recreates 
the bulky physicality of Grimshaw’s 
ministry, his no-nonsense puiplt- 
bashing, the ready way lie had or 
kicking stray dogs about an aisle or 
barging through a Crowd of jeering 
yqbs. The novel takes us compelling- 
ly into Gritnshaw’s marriage-bed, 
«■£, of much “snuffling" about 


ter obsession with women's clothing, 
his need to much and rub himself 
against women's bodies, the 
anguished masturbation that's the 
only resort he has after the death of 
both his spouses, are all most telling- 
ly done. * 

And, of course (for Hughes is a 
distinguished writer on the north of 
England) so also are Haworth and 
the regions around it. Hughes's eve 
for birds and flowers is agreeably 
sharp. But more powerful even than 
his natural history is his feel for 
Yorkshire atmosphere, for the grimly 
stony, the desol utingly dank and 
dnpping. Above all it's the over- 
whelming presence of noxious stinks, 
ghastly heaps of manure and human 
ordure, outflows of piss and sewage- 
laden water. the rank odours of 
grimed, steaming bodies squashed 
into meeting- rooms and churches, 
unmentionable aromas coming off 
children's bodies that have been 
greased and sewn into their clothing 
for winter, foul pollutions from char- 
coal burning and dyeing and other 
early industrial processes - it’s all 
this that unforgettably gels Haworth 
up our noses. 

So far, so extremely good. But, 
alas, Glyn Hughes's re-writing of 
Cinmshaw and Grim show's religion is 
S°d ^ slarr wi,,in 8ly in thrall to 
”■ Thompson’s famous reading of 


repressions ot sexuality, not to men- 
tion oppressions of the weak, cruel- 
ties lo children in the name of 
Christ. Tory quenchings or liberta- 
rian impulses and pastoral freedoms 
as chapels join forces with bosses to 
discipline a whole work-force. The 
,r j£- 1 le J ' 5 ,hat ver y early on one is 
afflicted by the dismaying feeling 
that Hughes is overdoing such 
things. 


razor strop. The same boy later 
accidentally hangs himself when the 

preacherly suicide-pantomime he Plav on theCre*,/'!?'* • US ? d 10 
uses to frighten his hearers into re- endugh - Zy Brandish TtH 
pentancc (“Are yon prepared to u™,Tc 2 ° ran . e ish ' Us Lock- 

flip 1 ) 11 ! anne mvnnn 1/ i 


around to trawling for more helufui 


, , T , imuimus iwuing oi 

enriy Methodism in The Making of the 
English Working-Class. Hughes's 
title is taken from an attack on 


e L« i- . ... . UDUUI 

Sarah s body (Hughes is mightily fas- 
cinated by Orimshaw's prominent 
and eager lips). This Grim shaw's la- 


chapels by William Blake that 
Thompson himself quotes. The 
novelist’s Acknowledgments confess 
a large debt to Thompson’s classic 
account. So it's scarcely surprising 
that Hughes’s Grimshaw and Hugh- 
es s Methodism should keep repeat- 
ing their master's voice in the matter 
of orgasmic religious excitements 
coupled with highly-sexed prophets 
and prophetesses, phallic famasizings 
about the devil, inleriorized lusts 
( psychic masturbation'’), psychotic 


In Tact excess is manifested all 
over this novel. Hughes knows too 
much about Yorkshire for comfort. 
He tries to pack in too much, there 
are too many incidents from York- 
shire evangelicalism, too many 
preachers, too many vignettes, snap- 
py biographies, illustrations, side- 
lights. He must be forever bringing 
in a Richard Arkwright to conduct a 
mf of business, adding some more 
scenes from far-off Bristol where the 
Methodist school is, working in a bit 
more from John Wesley’s journals. 
Are revivalists on occasion prone to 
writhe under the Spirit's influence? 
Here they arc never allowed lo stop 
shaking about - and the novel filfa 

S wth a Thesaurus-load of spasms, 
nations, jerkings, writhinas, 
mgs, quiverings and quakings. 
aiki it s the same with the ordure 
and the other horrors: we're surely 
granted a needless excess of manure, 
a good deal too much peeing, a 
surplus of occasions of the wielded 
bad stench. It's hard, too, and more 
worrying^ so, to rebut the sense of 
an overdoing in the scenes of grue- 
some violence and zestfully sexual- 
ized cruelty. 


die? ) goes wrong, tfingswood 
School is done as an ur-Jonestown, 
its tiny Methodist tots ecstatic for a 
good death during an epidemic. And 
so on. Disturbingly, though, it’s diffi- 
cult to imagine even the most sadis- 
tic or sexually maladjusted Methodist 
gloating more keenly than this novel 
seems to do. 


woods and an Earnshaw fc* 
miwl of Wiahering Heights. L ofi 
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The heavy touch is regrettable. 
Still, this is a first novel and one 
promising enough to suggest its au- 
thor's technique will sharpen up. 
Doubtless, in time, he’ll gel less 
ramblingly episodic, not so prone to 
dodge uneasily about from his char- 
acters' insides to their distanced ex- 
teriors, nor so much given to 
weakening qualifiers ("quite recent- 
ly , ' rather lonely", vaguely associat- 
ing ). Doubtless also he'll get 


of history 

ways of Gnmshaw’s son are odd? 

like Branwell Bronte's, GrimshaS 

passion is curiously akin to Heath. 

Rrnnm At * — Cnd -’ Hu 1 ^ heS has the 

Brontes arriving in Haworth and 
Emily and Charlotte call in on Z 
of his characters who’s survived from 
Gnmshaw's time. But the Bronth 
are uncertain guides among the wild- 
er reaches of evangelicalism - wit- 
ness Lockwood’s sermon dream in 
Wuthermg Heights or the radical raij 
ters section or Shirley - and they're 
hopeiess as models for a historical 
fiction. The more speedily Glyn 
Hughes gets on the inside track 
w.tfi, say, J. G. Farrell or Thomas 
Keneally, the better his next histor- 
ical novel will be. 


Our man in Massawa 


ByT. J. Binyon 


Christ- -lovers jam the Longue and 
head of antinomian prophetess Mary 
Hepton into a scold’s iron "brank'’ 
and hang her up in a cage to rot. 
Blble-rcaders manacle and take out 
to the gallows the radical Ben Rush- 
worth. The awakened barber Shent 
drives home the lessons of the hang- 
ing by beating his little son with a 
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Down to the pathless woods 


By Mark Abley 


CHARLES WEBB: 

The Wilderness Effect . 

o^Bfi S and Windus - f6 - 95 - 




When the last Red Man shall have 
penshed , said Chief Seattle in his 
speech of surrender in 1855, "nnd 
the memory of my tribe shall have 
become a myth among the while 
man, these shore? will swarm with 
the Invisible dead of my tribe, And 
when your childrens' children think 
themselves alone In the field, (he 
store, lire shop, or In the silence of 
, Paj h, css. woods, Ihey will not be 
alone, : That:, is a. prophecy that 
haunts much American literature, 
now. Hat the- continent is full of all 
too . visible ddbris, Charles Webb's 
first novel inserts three white Amer- 
icans tnlo an alien landscape, the 
pathless woods of northern British 
Columbia, and chronicles (heir dis- 
integration. Part of i the impetus to- 
wards decay comes, from a brief en- 
oounier with a lmnc, embittered lit- 
1 ^duces in the: 

o combination -pf rrighr 
S- ^ He 'd&WW < hefr ; right' 

“ nnii npaiingl with .the 
: p^ble .exception pf motherhood, 
strikes so clbse to American hearts 
. as. (he ownership, of, land. 
v tbe tensions ’ in 'the little party 
rgP?. lead to violence; indeed the 
Ocath-rato among characters in The 

memos .Effe cl. makes Jacobean 
; tragedy seem p|a*d, It may be worth 
noting; ihot recent fiction by Amer- 

Wi™ tQ culminate 

m.rores' tho: work of Jim Harrison 

, im b*«Hately 

r? Webo^ -explanation -ft-, 

binlligr: that .the' pr’psperons, YSeaih^ 

■^gehim9rd /:5 <ro%W' |h ‘theiiibcbHi 


mind that any abnormal events can 
bring a rapid loss of control. Freight- 
ed with camper-tracks, motorboats 
Instant Breakfasts and (of course) 
guns, his characters have fled the 
Plastic unease of ' the cities for a 
holiday of clean air and pure water, 
wnat they find, however, proves to 
be a state of nature that philosophers 
as well as ecologists would recognize: 
an environment of Fear and danger 
Where life is nasty, brutish Rnd short. 

Of the three central characlere, 
one is a songwriter with an MA In 
Music, nnather hopes to be n paint- 
er,* and (he fhlrd was a talented actor 
and director before becoming a land- 
developer. But they apparently have 
little sense of beauty; nor do thev 
possess any political awareness, reli- 
gious beliefs, faith in the future' in- 
terest in the past, or even desire to 
earn. Locked in n ferocious insular- 
y, they see other people as a 
threat. Even their couplings bring 
them little Joy. All are hoping to 
fasten on n way out .of misery, but 
none has a clear seiise of where 
esenpe qould lend or What it might 
entail. Their one touchstone is 
money; they still retain a belief in its 


vr.v miin nns 

IKc « l n rtS( n,n5m ' 0ne I hem 
eatns ; . $30,000 Or ntore a year. and 


for guys who can afford it . . . every- 
thing is futile in the end. But life 
keeps throwing acid in our face. . . 
If one thing in the world isn’t 
absurd, it’s self-interest." The un- 

n lu ,I V hinfi is that - hy comparison 
with the squalid villagers of the 
north and the sleek, brainless 
citizens of the south, these characters 

ened PreSenlCd ** rcla,ively enli E h t- 

For the most part Webb banishes 
the lyrical gift which is evident in his 
poetry. Nevertheless, a talent for 
spontaneous metaphor is one of the 
few positive qualities that his charac- 
^ow. Amid a tiring river of 
banalities, they suddenly speak with 
profane wit and flair; “T^at old guy’s 
got a heart like a Swiss cheese , or 

JVt *Li a J?iu d ro li! d crudf y me - an d 
ISmTi 8«»‘y Pulling out the nails." 
Webb, is good at describing fishing 
and sex | his detailed account of a 
woman masturbating with a wild 
mushroom manages to be less ore- 

K r?US P |6t ' For ‘^s is a 
novel in which menace squats in ev- 
ery chnpier and a toad in every hole “ 

mU he ^ n i , . th ® P ruesomene “ « °n a 

comic-book level. In Charles Webb’s 

i L fc ,s P rese fved with a 
handgun liberty requires a cheque- 
book, and any man with a rod and 


‘Fiction makes Its own demands on 
history is the specious and ominous 
opening sentence of the preface to 
this historical novel. On the con- 
trary, historical fact is the only corset 
that can control the all too often 
over-abundant embonpoint of the 
historical novelist’s fancy. And the 
writer himself should surely feel 
having picked a period and its per- 
sonages, that to distort his facts for 
the sake of his fictions is too much 
uke playing tennis with the net 
down. On Mason McCann Smith's 
court however, not even the posts 
remain standing and the lines have 
long been erased. 


ft is not always easy to undeistand 
the author’s reason for changing 
some details. Why does Theodore 
now commit suicide by shooting him- 
self in the heart - a difficult target - 
rather than through the roof of his 
mouth? Why has Flowden, explorer, 
merchant, British Consul at Massa- 
wa, been metamorphosed into an un- 
educated Leicestershire man, a de- 
serter from the Army? And, given 
this ficbonal Plowden. why on earth 
did Queen Victoria send Theodore - 
as she did in fact - a pair of pistols 
(wth one of which he committed 
suicide) bearing the inscription, on 
silver plates let into the butt: ’‘Pre- 
sented by VICTORIA Queen of 
S,reat Britian and Ireland to 
THEODORUS Emperor of Abyssi- 
ma as a slight token of gratitude for 
{Jte kindness to her servant Plow- 
den ? The inscription is quoted three 
times in the book, but never com- 
mented on. 


The subject of this novel is the 
of 1868, when 
Mr Robert Napier led a force of 
some 12.000 men from the Red Sea 
to the inaccessible fortress of Manda- 
te in the centre of Ethiopia to rescue 
a number of British citizens held 
prisoner by the Emperor Theodore 
11 • ^ro" 1 a military point of view the 
campaign s remarkable not for 
deeds of valour or strokes of tactical 
5f I S IS . , I bul r at u er for the triumphant 
HSVf ,h f , extreme ly difficult 

gSffiSfflS 

S5.Kf Alias- 


JJL 1 *! 1 rendering of the episode 
imtth has abandoned the traditional 
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She; look* , towards the south.. 
5 Ax all such roses do, ; 

' s ?» ®Vfay from the house 
And away from . you. 


— un iiouiuonai 

standbw of his coUeagiies In this 
fletd. He forgoes action and rigor- 
obsly eschews romance. But He does 
1 ® ood dea * t* 16 picturesque 
Ethiopian surroundings. In which he 
sets . a number of eHaracters who' 
pose and posture, revealing for the 
P ode ro rensibi- 
are : Theo- 

fhi C R h .S lf and "pnpuzd : Rassam, 

J enV P y , 9 1 Ethi 0 P‘ a ' They 
remi-mystical communion 
■21“!; on? another which Rassam 
flnally betrays when, after Theo- 
| d » fea . 1, he u refuSes to take up 

Sf S BrTri a S h E C t h,-Qp? a f . the 80 ' ie ™ ra » i P 


Some mistakes are possibly due lo 
an insufficiency of basic research. 
One such is the author’s belief* that 
the correct title of the 33rd Foot, 
later the Duke of Wellington’s, is the 
33rd Wellington’s Own, and that it 
was an Irish, rather than a Yorkshire 
regiment. Certainly there were many 
Irishmen In the ranks; but this was 
true throughout the Army at the 
time. The error might be intentional 
however, since it enables the author, 
through Rassam, to take a poke, as 
no frequently does, at Imperialism; 
So, Rassam thought, the English . 
were sending two groups of tneir . 
colonial servants, the Indians and the . 
Irish, to finish off the emperor of the ■ 
Ethiopians." 

The chief crime against history and 
against fiction committed by tne 
novel is undoubtedly the creation <?f 
: a collection of characters whq are 
neither historically accurate nor fic- 
tionally credible. A- great many pur- 
ple words go to the description of . 
i their mystical visions, their exalted 
emotions, their complicated mental . 
processes, but all seem factitious: in ; 
the eijd not a single breath of life 
• animates their . bodies; clad though 
these may be in over-detajled period 
atflre. . • 



She looks after the rosb 
Far, and' flu: away 
Ai|d aUHsjn decline, 
’Even' the day. . 


In Robert LittelTs The Amateur 
(?52pp. Jonathan Cape. .£6.50. 0 224 
01937 6), Charlie Heller, ace CIA' 
cryptologlst who spfchds his spare 
time trying ■ lo prove (hit Bacon 
; wrote Shakespeare, crosses illegally 
into Czechoslovakia to take revenge 
on the; three terrorists who have 

mtiprioMfl Lii i * mu. . Il- n 


murdered, his girl-friend. This . ,?S a 
stylishly, written, -cleverly plotted 
thriller with impressive : background 
detail. - But.' as it • nmaMtiAi the 


au ‘bOr is American, and it 'is 
^rofore perhaps Inevitable,. If not 
SbhS ^n P roceedin 88 in the 
■- Svou? if °n an /American 

■ I S'- . san ? has been caught in 
i : Wmi .R&se'u. 

‘ freed* 1°^ the prisoners 

. li. add i?. ^Mrston, no doubt 

H Sisfinti mf* bis re/narks With an accu- w *' »ur senumemai wnmisy >i 

V >■ M >3188 OR • ."•jjj? . s V*to of tobacco juice 1 into a 05 marked as in his previous books. 

& ■■!*** ■«* ' " • 


detail But, as it progresses, nw 
novel gradually loses its Bold on. real- 

I tV . Simillton^onalfti •’ htmirin ffriffl 
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Rottenness abounding 


By Peter Kemp 


■ ourselves. Truths that don't seem to 
change across ihe centuries.'' Oates's 
analogies throw these into relief. 

■ ■■ Primal patterns of incest excavated 

JOYCE CAROL OATES: from . tl * e Greek s i or y by 

. . . , , psychoanalysts figure prominently. 

Angel of Light As in the Oresteia, justice and re- 

434pp. Cape. £7.50. venge arc scrutinized. But what is of 

0 224 02927 4 greatest concern is power, the im- 

- pulses towards it and the forms they 

take. 

Joyce Carol Oates’s new novel 

merges Washington dc with Argos Angel of Light, the novel's title, 
bc. Much of its material - CIA chi- comes from Tnoreau: it is his des- 
canery, urban guerrilla groups - is as cription of the abolitionist John 
contemporary as a news-flash. But Brown, ancestor of some of the 
the basic story is older than Aeschy- book’s main characters. Intended as 
lus. In it. a wife betrays and destroys a tribute lo the man’s charismatic 
her husband, causing her daughter leadership, it has, as the narrative 
and son to take murderous revenge continually brings out, satanic as 
on her and her lover. Behind this well as angelic overtones. Oates's 
latter-day Clytemnestra looms a earlier novel. Son of the Morning, 
modern House of Atreus: Washing- incorporated the Lucifer myth into 
ton, seen as a ruthless power-centre, an examination of messianic aspira- 
heaped with spoils, barbarically lions in the Bible Bell. There, the 
affluent. Journalists and gossip- penalty for spiritual pride was mental 
columnists keep up a chorus-like breakdown. Moving into the sphere 
commentaiy as members of political of politics, Angel of Light suggests 
dynasties jockey for position. The that the price of attaining and main- 
Fiiries - at first metaphorically sug- taining worldly power is moral cor- 
gested by the raucous noise of preda- ruption. 
tory birds that wheel and clatter 

around key episodes - finally erupt At one point, an academic, him- 
as "The Silver Doves" , a group of self a domineering petty despot, sar- 
revolutionary terrorists. castically reels off a virtuoso cata- 

logue of the flaws and vices of 
Greek myths, a character reflects, American presidents. Mockingly, he 
“tell us such implacable truths about indicates the gulf between the office, 

Failing to connect 


with its splendid potential, and the 
man. with his ignominious limita- 
tions. More sombrely, the novel cir- 
cles round a similar paradox: “To 
have the power to do good, how can 
you be good?" How can idealism 
survive the tainting manoeuvres 
necessary lo reach a position that 
gives it effective scope? 

The book's principal decent char- 
acter dodges this dilemma. Born into 
a wealthy family, Maurice Halleck 
inherits prominence and influence. 
Trying to make idealistic use of 
Lhese, he joins the Commission for 
the Ministry of Justice. This enables 
him to delve industriously into cor- 
ruption - big-business malpractice, 
under-cover American imperialism - 
until, with grim appropriateness, he 
meets his death in a swamp, drown- 
ing amidst “the rich black stink of 
decay". 

A similar miasmal odour pervades 
Washington, that “warm humid mes- 
merizing . . . city". Rottenness 
abounds, from support for Fascist 
coups to sexual and emotional 
treachery. As on instance of the lat- 
ter, Ha (leek's wife, Isabel dc Bena- 
vente, once a Washington debutante, 
now a leading hostess, is given 
minutely appalled attention. Silklly 
savage, all voracity, haute couture 
and surgically-perfected beauty, she 
embodies the city’s ideals. 


Her children urc instances of its 
casualties. Kirsten, like the central 
figures in some earlier Oates novels. 
Is racked and ultimately wrecked by 
a streak of masochism and a painful- 
ly intense imagination. Owen, like 
most of this hook’s main characters, 
undergoes a process of slow de- 
terioration. Sagging physically at first 
- soft-fleshed round the waist and 
thighs behind the camouflage of his 
well-tailored clothes - he gradually 
degenerates in other ways as his 
doughy gentlenianliness is soured by 
contact with a noxious Washington 
patrician, litillatingly enamoured of 
guerrilla groups. 

Angel of Light has an epigraph 
from Mandcville to (he effect that 
evil is "the solid Basis, the Life and 
Support of all Trades and Employ- 
ments". It builds upon this with 
bleak zest. The underlying Assump- 
tion of its world is that self-assertion 
is the paramount impulse. Sex is a 
matter of fierce, almost oblivious, 
self-satisfying: epitomized by a scene 
in which two ego-plated characters 
fascinatedly watch turtles clnshing 
shells as they push and paw at one 
another in an attempt to mate. 
Struggle dominates the book: from 
stylized but sweaty competitiveness 
on the tennis-court to hnnd-to-hand 
fighting - as a woman desperately 
tears at an assailant's face with fing- 
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cr-naifa painted delicate cream-rose 
to match her pearls. 

The latter blend of violence and 
glamour recalls Scott Fitzgerald. And 
the book reminds us of him, too, in 
its indictment of affluent egotism, 
exposure of neuroses, and depiction 
of American idealism caving in 
under the burden of easy wealth. 
Gore Vidal also seems lo nave sup- 
plied some working ideas, especially 
as regards presenting American poli- 
tical clans in terms of pre-Christian 
despots. 

It is with Joyce Carol Oates’s own 
recent fiction that Angel of Light has 
the closest affinities, however. Like 
Son of the Morning, it is concerned 
with extreme states of mind, various- 
ly chronicles the effects of dedication 
to a cause, and charts the repercus- 
sions of betrayal. Like the stories in 
A Sentimental Education , it obses- 
sively juxtaposes sensitivity and bru- 
tishness, the intellectual and the vio- 
lent. Like BeHefleur , It is conceived 
on a massive scale, deals with the 
rich, and ramifies endlessly back into 
its country’s pnst and out across its 
present. Power, excess, savagery and 
extravagance arc increasingly emerg- 
ing as Joyce Carol Oates's main 
themes. In Washington uc she finds 
them all in abundance. The result, as 
Angel of Light splendidly shows, is a 
materially luxurious world portrayed 
with imaginative opulence. 


By Galen Strawson 

PETER ACKROYD: 

The Great Fire of London 
169pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10704 0 

The Great Fire of London starts in- 
auspiciously with two errors of fict- 
ional fact. Its opening paragraph, 
"The story so far', summarizes the 
plot of the first half of Dickens’s 
Little Dorrit. But, first, it is hot 
Arthur Clennam who,' "with the help 
of Pancks, an agent" discovers that 
William Dorrit is in fact heir to a 
fortune. Pancks makes the discovery 
on his own, verifies it with the help 
of “RUGG, GENERAL AGENT, 
ACCOUNTANT, DEBTS RECOV- 
ERED", and astonishes Clennam 
with it. Secondly, it is not Little 
Dorrit's simple protdgde Maggy, but 
Little Dorrit herself, who is^Little 
Mother"; it- is Maggy who calls her 
“Little Mother’. Tms’ second error 
recurs, harmlessly, throughout The 
Great Fire of London - harmlessly, 
because most fiction .is made' from 
altered fact, and can be made from 
altered fiction too. 

Peter Ackroyd’s novel is a tissue 
of allusion: to past and present, real 
and Active, where the characters’ 
names are not Dickensian, they echo 
in other directions. It is Little Arthur 
(Arthur Clennam, Little Dorrit, Lit-, 
tie Mother,' Little Arthur’s History of 
England), little -because be stopped 
growing at the age of efght, who 
runs. Pun City, the amusement 
arcade In Borough High Street near, 
the site of the old Marshal sea debt- 
or’s prison where 'William Dorrit was 
interned: ft fa; Spenser Spender, mar- 
ried to Laedtia ( who conceives the 
idea of filming Littie Dorrit', and it is 
to .Sir Frederick Lustlambert (A la 
■ Stiltstalking) of the "Film Finance 
Board"' that he takes his request for 
funding. . 1 

The Film Finance Board is not 
Dickens’s Circumlocution Office, 
however;,-it gets filing done. Spen- 
der is quickly granted money to 
make his ’’English epic”. After com- 
missioning and receiving th? script 
.from Rowap Phillips, a * young, 
homosexual, ' , colonial (Canadian) 


realism". It cannot be realism, in the 
sense of faithfulness to the fictional 
text, that he seeks on the clanging 
metal staircases; perhaps it is rather 
the realistic conveying of a "vision of 
decaying and repressive authority", 
A series of disparate lives are 
woven together in Dickensian 
fashion, the characters entering one 
by one, chapter by chapter. The un- 
stable Audrey Skelton, a telephone 
operator, becomes obsessed by Little 
Dorrit; she speaks with her voice at 
a s fiance. Timothy Coleman, hpr 
boyfriend,, falls in with. Rowan Phil- 
lips and, one drunken night, becom- 
es his passive lover. Little Arthurs 
fantasy life gets the better of him 
when his Fun City is dosed down; 


unwittingly he strangles a little girl 
he idolizes, under the blue plaque, 
commemorating the site of the 
“MARSHALSEA PRISON made 
famous by the late CHARLES. 
DICKENS*; he ends up in the pris- 
on where Spender is filming. 


“This is not a true story, but cer- 
tain things follow from other things” , 
Ackroyd writes in the dosing para- 
graph. A great deal of the novel 
Follows from Dickens's witty, deli- 
cate masterpiece Little Dorrit - it is, 
after all, “trie story so far". Ackroyd 
is clearly intrigued by the idea of 
past fiction working great changes in 
present (fictional) reality, and he 
misses few chances to make further 
connections and to elaborate the net- 
work of coincidences. Dickens's fic- 
tion is at work not only within the 
plot of the book> but also in its 
composition; certain phrases - 
“Laetltia stared at the smije. The 
smile stared back” - stand out sharp- 
ly against the conventional narrative 


manner; and the unpunctuated dis- 
course of Rowan’s colleague at High 
Table; when the talk turns to Uttle 


Dorrit, Is, surely, modelled on that 
of a character in the book, old Cas- 
by’s daughter, Flora FinchJhg: 
“Goodness how extraordinary I was 


examining the text could you pass 
me a little more bread please now 
kind the other day but it seems lo 
me that the verbal associations with- 
out wishing to sound too pretentious 
are locked in as it were to a mode of 
discourse which do please correct me 
if you disagree 1 was reading an 
essay of Derrida's do you know his 
work yesterday at least I think it was 
yesterday 

Moving over the surface of things 
in a distracted but attractive manner, 
this book lacks a strong design. It is 
often curiously perfunctory In its de- 
tails, and the ending is most unsatis- 
factory - an easy way out, a rapid 
tying up of unimportant strands in 
accordance with some imperfectly 
worked out formal Scheme whereby 
"certain things follow from other 
things” and everything connects. At 
the same time, however, it contains, 
some, very precise rendering of the 
rags and patches arid scattered mbve- 
ment of unfocused thought; the -rela- 


well drawn, and Ackroyd is acute 
about his characters' small bad- 
faithed embarrassments, indelicacies, 
disappointments, cruelties, demean- 
ing accommodations and failures of 
sympathetic imagination. He is con- 
tinually alive, too, to that hidden 
presence in many people's lives 
which he calls “the vast sphere of 
unremembered wishes", and to the 
effects it has on their conscious 
thoughts and actions. There are 
some very, poignant sketches of peo- 
ple together (some couples, some 
not) simply failing to think properly 
about each other, failing to take 
each other seriously, their thoughts 
veering sideways at difficult mo- 
ments. It is these things one remcm- 
.bers as one forgets the scrappy plot. 
They are simply pictured,' not Biqaly- 
, sed or . ruminated, and, despite its 
-structural Self-consciousness, this is' 
an oddly artless novel - even the 
acuity ; is simple. This is its virtue. 


The body’s longings 


aiierea tact, ana can be made from n n . n . 

altered fiction too. By Rosalind Belben 

Peter Ackroyd’s novel is a tissue ' 
of allusion: to past and present, real DAVID PLANTE: • 
and Active. Where the characters’ Wnmii 
names are not Dickensian, they echo “ _ „ . 

in other directions. It is Little Arthur P^pp. Gollanez. £7.95. 

(Arthur Clennam, Little Dorrit, Lit-. 0 575 02776 2 

tlfi Mother,' Little Arthur’s History of ’ ■ ■ ' . 

England), little -because he stopped With the publication of 77 m Family 
growing at the age of efght, who ; | n 1978, it was dear that. David 
runs Fun, City,- the amusement Plante had struck out on new ground 
arcade in Borough High Street near, and ! discovered that ground to be 
the site of the old MatSh&Isea debt- rich; and fertlifi'. But to. some adtitlr- 
or s prison wherq 'William Dorrit was era of this giftfid. writer the narrative 
interned: ft fa: Spenser Spender, mar- method and standpoint of The Faml- 
rled to Laetitia, who conceives the ly seemed a bit old-fashioned, find. 
Idea of filming Little Dorrit', and it is less uncommon -than that of his pre- 
to -Sir Frederick Lustlambert (A la vious work. The publication of The 
Stiltstalking) of the “Film Finance Country (1981), and now of The 
Board’ that he takes his request for Woods; both, like The Family , set In 
funding. . New England and concerned with . 

The Film Finance Board is not th «. Francoeur family as revealed 
Dickens’s Circumlocution Office, through the eyes: and ears of Daniel : 
however;, -it gets things done. Spen- - whose perception, whether In the- 
der is quickly granted money to first person or third, of his parents,; 
make his ’’English epic”. After com- his « brothers aqd himself; has a 
missioning and receiving the script wondefful, paihfuL accuracy - more, 
from Rowap Phillips, a ■ young, thah ,■ vindicates i; P!ante’s sense of, 
homosexual, colonial (Canadian) direction. The Woods occupies an- 
Cambrfdge dbn In training for a wea between the om*-* -two , bocks: 
bbok on Dickens, he. gets down to In thrieh is close. to TfiprFanufy', in. 
filming, setting the Marshall pris- Its. method and extreme etonomy , Of. 
on scenes, in the abandoned ' Victor '«yte it is close* to The Country. J t. 
ian wing of a modem prison. It *• necessatv to, have read the. 
seems an inappropriate setting - “the others ip order to appreciate this 
camera would , pan upwards, taking one, - v . ; • ~ 

in landing after landing, acting as a The novel is in the form- of a 
frame for the' confused and ooiBy life triptych, its contents related by 
of the inmates" - eajjeciaJly when we theme and image; it’s a selective 
are told that Spender “inusted upon, narrative, with' its own logic. Daniel 


is in his first year at a Catholic 
college' in Boston. In the largest, 
centre part, he is spending a sensual, 
idyllic summer, brooding, . in the 
house by the wooded lake. On either 
side of this, complementing and- illu- 
minating it, are pictures first of life 
at college 1 and of his 1 room-mate 
Charlie, and last of a visit home 
made by his olddr brother Albert, a ' 
Marine major, and Albert's buddy - 
Burt; and then of Daniel back at 
college. At the house are the parents 
-who afe seen, a little at a distance, 
invariably together: holding bapds,' 
walking in the vvoqds saying the ros- ir 
ary) attentive to and absorbed ' in: 1 
each: 6ther,. aS if serenely withdrawn, 
in shock - and the younger brother, - 
Jullen. The principal 'relationship is 
that between Daniel and Lilian, 
'Cooper,' “a. tttin blond woman” 
rather older than himself. 

The novel is. written with a grave 
simplicity that does not. lack humour. 
Daniel is at an age when conscious- . 
ness is like a swollen lip. "He closed ; 
his eyes. He was aware of so much,’ 


filming, setting the Marshalsep pris- 
on scenes, in tne abandoned Vlctof- 


ian wing of si modem prison. It 
seems an inappropriate setting - “the 
camera would pan upwards, taking 
in landing after landing, acting aa a 
frame for the- confused and no«y life 
of the inmates" - especially when we 


and ft /all. escaped him. .Wftji ; -hMy« 
closed; he felt his head ekpatfd,: and 


it seemed to him hb didb’t haw a ' 
body. He was, aware of sd many 
things, -7 His: preoccupation: with the 
bodyJs acute, ; He looks at .himself, 
naked, 'from; every ppaible angle ifi ( 
a mirror. He is half hakqd all sum- 
mer ; and then,. comically.: be: takes, a 
job for an afternoon* walking up and : 


body moves in and'out'qf the'water. • 
breaking ' the reflective surface; fa 
brushed by branches and pine 
needles- longs for, touches, ana .fa 
touched by another body. !t*s all too 
thoughtful to. be -narclsristic. 

Central to. the novel is the philo- 
sophical notion Of body as. idea; the 
body not confined to flesh and blood 
but a configuration projected by the 
mind Into .a space’" outside. And, 
analogously , (hat spade is not limited 
to the obvious -but collates into an. 
iindefitied r mdefinabje aria beyond; 
upsecable, but sensed; understood. . 
Further, > the lines of perception; are - 
foreshortened and ; expanded accord-; 
tne to the drift of tftd mihd. -The idea 
ora universal longing is arrived at in 
a somewhat more muffled fashion. 
“It is as if", Albert writes. !“the 
longing of the world existed apart 
from you, d great space around you,, 
and you ’must Submit to it." In' par-' 
ticular, Daniel -doesn’t want- to be,, 
drafted “Your - private longing may 
be: to live,' ba(' that fidunts for no- 
thing. Ypu cannot 'escape the 1 world 
arid ;ifa public longing,. The' World 
expebfe ftim to be : a soldier, tcf (par- 
ry, "become a father. He longs,; with . 
his whole. body find mind; : for.'sbm&- ’ 
thing else: to fulfil the potency of his 
introspection. '' - 5 

! Th'fi ■ lake. ■ arid, the . wijqds are ex- 
quisitely described’ The , 'writing . fa ; 
full of odd. reverberations.’ fa llseif a 


to make these- into a single force, 
which give his fiction its deceptive 
strength. 


At one point Lilian inquires of 
Daniel, “’Do you ever meet -people 
in your woods?”' and adds, “'what f 
object to fa that yob always seem to' 
be alone in your woo& doing no- : 
thing.’ . . . ’I’m rtfever aTone, . , V . 
‘You seefn to be.’" Lilian later re- 
marks to - the father that , Daniel 
should have a summer job. - *Hfa 
father scratched the'other side of his. 
head, . TJe does hfa ftwn Writer 
Work/” David Plante, himself un-; 
do^b redly does (hat; and father, ex- 
traordin^iy iris, too. .!. ! ; 

First published in 1980,'- Margaret 


Atwood’s novel Life Before Man has 
recently been, re-issued as & paper- 
back in the Virago . Modem Classics 
series (317pp, £2.95, 0 86068 192 0). 
When , It first. : .appeared the r-TLS 
wtole. "By ai nefit sleight of imagina- 
tion [Margaret Atwood] manages to 
suggest that, the mpre plausible (iepv 
resfintatiy'e) her people are, the rnorfi 
cardboard arid' cfazy :thcY -become, ! 


down a dty street dfassed as a; 
peanut; hfa. view restricted- to the sljt-! 
bits- bow , He. Daniel thlijks ; With his ■; 
body grid, ft eis with hfan mind* Theft 




rind : paid , ‘rind Divid piarifo’S ribjHty .S 


It's the ; rispeiriS of' thfirri '•thrit'strain . 
pfaiisihuify . .- . that turniout tb hflve *, 
depth ari d dimcnstbri . . ,.!-: 1 , - 

At the : Riverside ' Stiidiov Crisp 
Road, . Hammersmith, London Wp. . 
this Sunday January 31st at 5piri tta- 
lo Calyjn'o .wifi eve a reading fo 
Italian' (followed by. English. ;translri*;; 
tlpris) frpm Invisible Cities find // Oh 
AilWWft 4 Traveller. -The 
refidmg wlfl be introduced by Saurian- 
Rushdie;''' . T- 


• . '•s 
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Ark on the road 


By Peter Keating 

Beasts on Wheels 

Scottish Arts Council Travelling 

When Jeremiah Wombwell. the 
founding-father of travelling mcn- 


and Dumbarton, making day or half- 
day stops at factories, shopping pre- 
emets, schools, community centres 
and hospitals (a detailed itinerary is 

bu^nH'IS"! 0116 Square ’ 

n„S.V C n tricIed *P acc of the Trav- 
elling Gallery means that only a frac- 
tion oF the pictorial nrt incnirAtl kn 


JtpJIBWELL'S ROYAL MENAGERIE, 

iwov *aro »jej Eg^Ai,)LKn acjw vne 


ageries, died in 1850. The Times e p,ctor i aI art inspired by 

praised him for his work in “for- ^ C u r ‘ an mcna 8 cries can be display- 
^rarding practically the study of natu- fo r ' been f ° und 

ral history among the masses" It P°?. l ® rs > ,me engravings, 

seems unlikely that Wornhwcll's lions deS nf ijj ho B ra P hs . an ° n good 
and tigers, elephants and rhinos hall rf.f.n. f | t 5 ft,M0,iS lnfor mation. 

precisely that effect on many snccta- c . Kj: h '* a rtjm « n jic water- 

tors: the serious student of natural MdWnmiLAi lk n * on ° f the BostGck 

history in the early nineteenth cen- Sne^ hv fhlT aVans on ,hc road - 
tury would have turned to the d lhe h . u S e r gentle dray- 

permanent menageries and “*oolo- 5SL w P r ?’ the most 

j*al gardens'’ then being established n nn,nM,s ln c!ie whole exercise. 

WnJhSor! 0 pub " e imeresi. Drny-horses were utilitarian and 
was mspi rational, mundane: it was sensation thm 


t n J ,,1S P* rational, niunaanc: it was sensation that th* 

£ ^nni e .^° nd ? r a . nd amazement as Victorian public demanded and 
nfnr«° k i hlS Hn,mn s on ,JlG road to Wombwell provided The entrance 
plnces where people would willingly fee was one shilling for adults 

5£?<s§ er^s£HfS£ 

“Pi Meins, cr». “ C ° P “" 1 ’ and 

^4 BAT« I MlL S W ’ L v? r 



TRAINBD LIONS, . TIGE RS, AND LEOPARDS, 

iT tt IW* fl™ I CT vffUW At lift . * 


-r ■ . . - vwivuiaiiun .i . — V w vim accil 111 

5L nmeteenth-ccntury menngeries l"’ 8 ®F 8 "7 other country’*. Special 

SL e JSL?7E.Sl " n. ■*" a " d F*i>'y 




SKS 


jjJjS Travelling Gallery, an imagi- PF ,d - Wombwell boasted proudly on between six bull mne ,« ^ exhibition review i 

Mr r, “ e i triSS 

2LHS5 C °ncept of an art gallery that „ ,ons , Lionesses, blood-thirsty retSrf Id in i ge ' mana ? ed event was and a? tie h,! 

WhMc^° P ? nZing, and * Beasts an Benga! Tieere ravenous Wolves and ' , broadside ,. n lhe aoldiers - 

meels serves several functions Russmn Hybrids’’. S Jg' V :kne « and Magnanhn- Bea sts on Wheels” 


wooden cage Rome”, 
dances" 


“r™. »ve™l functions t ' UMian nywws”. itv’ ; w hw, i ^ , Magnanim- DCHSIS on Wheels” does not con- and “gorgeous scenes nf immri. 

sSSsSSSHS riSfiteTs SCSS?®® SSSSHsS 

" , : te *' ber «*£*&** js&x , u & 


tv,™ uy spienaia souvenir prog- 
ramme of a performance by Bar- 
num s circus of “The Destruction of 
Rome , featuring “bewitchini 
dances , “triumphal processions", 
and gorgeous scenes of imperial 
orgies , Clearly the “Unicorns of 
Scripture’ and “Cameleopards" had 
nad their day. 


wmm era m 
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Celebrating Jack Tar c . . _ “ 


By John Keegan 

Royal; Morilhhe Gala 
St Paul’s Cathedral 


u b , ave I 56611 here 
raoughl, pickihg my. 


The Society of Indexes 


-sr_ Ja 36J- « marks L silver 

jaas 

that honorary royal. Jack Tar. It was im P ede ««*» to the shops in the dustier 1 5° m the 

r„ ! s d ~s. ,ow “ on m °« s ^- jjfft-as 

“rra fr Z prire U of Admtty deiaohrfj'c' 1 , beg “ wiUl M “- toraJd ^M^l'gJ 0 ^ 5 ’’ d "“ 

S y „ 52? > v ? ha ' P? id in full” he to& vLJl man TS“ 9- N ° r - 


The original number of sixty meal' 
hers who met in 1957 has increased 
tenfold m the intervening years, with 
8 overseas membership list, 

and the Society has done much to 
improve the standards of indexing 
and the status -of indexers during that 
time. It remains an increasingly ao- 
Dye body, fullv aware that there 1 ! - 


on closer inspection) Witii ' \79S Tn ihe 01 Jan r uai 7 nbt Victorian bandstand W, tv in mind - His first wish m t7n n ^P^nts in word processing and 

fj^aky^boots tq show one to P Qne^ n fie and in the ^tioment ^of S 8 * 1 WaS Q s!i ^ htI y disconcerting ton- S d » 8 ,inI L belween people doing thiT'YMr nf W Dgy ’ J vlth ^ h L ch, i n 

SR‘«a*s5s*£ os aS sasar - -.w 

when it 


Hilda Pearsoii 


commentary 


Contretemps at Imber 


By Patricia Craig 


The Bell 
BBC TV 


Dora's disorder: her behaviour at 
least is wholehearted and uncon- 
trived, if never completely sensible or 
admirable. At Imber, she arouses 
mild irritation in Michael Meade, 
leader of the community and owner 
of Imber Court, whose anti- 


“Dora Greenfield left her husband ^2 

because she was afraid of him. She schoolmaster, who has made of Im- 
decided six months later to return to her a kind of halfway house between 
him for the same reason. So Ins the world and the cloister, is spir- 
Murdoch tells us in the opening sen- u- j 



d (in his own view) 


tences of her fourth novc The Bell by an ineradicable imperfection: 
1958K now adapted for television by homosexual leanings. A number of 
Reg Gadney, with proper attention exorbitant infatuations contribute 


Reg Gadney, with proper attention exorbitant infatuations contribute 
to the atmosphere (strange and ebullience to the plot of The Bell, 
strained) and the nuances of feeling 0 ne of these exists - or has existed - 
(devious) to be found in the original, between Michael and his drunken 
The new opening, though, is conspic- ex-pupil Nick Fawlcy. now inhabiting 
uously less succinct and subtle than gate lodge at fmber, ostensibly 
Ins Murdoch s; someone has actually j 0 be near his sister Catherine who is 
decided to lop the novel s symbolism staying at the Court before joining 
with a topless nun (a guest at a party [ b e nuns. 


in fancy dress who performs a strip- 


tease), a figure meant, presumably, . homosexuals, innocents, 

to travesty the life-saving nun who hysterics, the prudish and the imp re- 
appears later. A party Is shown in d 5 n . ' tb ? tortured ® nd l Jj c tortuous; 
progress - a rather hectic affair, udd « Presque le 8 end « a school- 
which indicates something about § irbsb , scheme, a couple of near- 
Dora’s present mode of lifef the fact drawnlngs, an Abbess, a Bishop, and 
that she picks this moment, when a ceremon l( ^ ated . t0 8° extravagantly 
she can’t be heard above the noise of TO-J™ 1 havc . a bst ? f 


the band, to announce her intention d jf nts th f l positively invites facetious 
of returning to her husband, indi- c0[ pment. it would be wrong to 
cates something about Dora, an en- ® iake A an Jf’ and not hing else, of the 
gaging bungling quality that may be ^ 

equated witn spontaneity and lack of do S b 8 c S re ^?* consideration of traits 




A watercolour by Mrs W. Musgrave of William Makepeace Thackeray 
(left) with two companions - probably Isabella Shaw, whom Thackerav 
later married, and her brother Arthur, 1835. Vie picture is on show at 
the Covent Carden Gallery. 20 Russell Street, London WC2, until 
February 18. 

A kind of Ahab 


Cutter’s Way 
Various cinemas 


huuiiswu min ouuiikniiwiiy biiu ih\.is ui / - — - 

calculation. These, and other details and motivations, her intricate sym- 

of the television prologue, do not b ? l,s f m and accuracy?; explication, * !_• J _n A K.v 

distort the novelist’s purpose but ?* t f l,e > ^ of il , mit ^ ^ t0 A KlIlCl 01 A 1130 

simnlv underline it rather too heavi- the dramatist who must rely, above 

lv &nce Dora is on the train bound on straightforward action and in- for Bone and for us the meaning of 

for Imber however the dramatiza- fraction between people. Fortunate- n PfrhnrH fnmhc Vietnam. But despite the constant 

Uon aSres a nrore salfsfactorv ly, an abundance bf events and set- B y KlChard COHlbS presence of poor crippled Cutler, the 

style (helped by dialogue supplied P jeces * al1 of them deftl y transferred war fades in significance os the big- 

directlv hv Tris Murdnr^ PP 10 the screen, makes the loss of the Cutter’s Way gest game of all comes into the film's 

airecuy dy ins Murdoch). m(Jre discursive parts of lhe book various cinemas sights. 

Imber Court, to Which naughty seem relatively unimportant. The ■ . . -■ • . 

Dora has been summoned by her art casting too could hardiv have been . I , , This is first suggested as Cutter 

historian husband Paul Greenfield, is' bettered Tan Holm is excellent as Cutters Way is after big game. The mockingly addresses Bone as his 
the headquarters of an Anglican lay Michael’ Meade; Tessa Peake-Jones spring ofits dMis a ^urcTermy^ Ishrqaei qnd obviously intends that 
community which seems exactly con- Re ts the right kind of eaucheness and " who kllled “ teenage hitch-hiker we should see him as a .kind of 
stituted to confirm the outsider’s exuberance into her portrayal of ®n d ,eB ^ er mutilated body in an Ahab. Cutter, one senses rather 
suspicions about such quasi-religious Dora* Trodle Stvler m Catherine a * ley one r “ n y n ^ht in Santa Bqr- obscurely, used to be very much pair! 
fraternities, consisting as it does of a Fawley the would-be postulant bara ^ ® ut Bndkl B 1116 kIller matters ' of the wealthy Santa Barbara corq- 
group of wretchedly Ul-adiusted indi- gives a suitably highly-strung per- le4s than deflnin 8 what he stands for. munity, and has been set opart pot 
viduals engaged in creating an im- formance* and Michael Maloney In other words » what is 8 0,n 8 on in just by unfortunate circumstances 

make, an’ agr«ably diffident and Im- Sf, fe b .? J* 


for Bone and for us the meaning of I 

I p l Vietnam. But despite the constant 

IXimus presence of poor cnppled Cutter, the 

war fades in significance os the big- 
gest game of all comes into the filnfs 
sights. 

■ Ll "' This is first suggested as Cutter 

after big game. The mockingly addresses Bone as his 
is a murder mystery [shnjaei qnd obviously intends that 
teenage hitch-hiker we should see him as a kind of 


viouais engaged in creating an im- 
pression or tranquillity. Trie Court 
regards itself as an adjunct to the 


- , ... -- pressionable Toby Gashe. 

nearby Abbey, which houses an en- . . , . „ . s . 

closed order of nuns; the Abbey Ejghtcen-year-old Toby, who has 
contains the fourteenth-century “ m , e Imber at the invitation of 
manuscripts that have brought Paul -- Michael s second-in-romniand James 
an embodiment of marital severity - Tayper Pace, is Dora s accomp Ice in 


they should want to plh (he crime on who seems the more privilege 
the town’s wealthiest and most actually the drifter, footloose 
as .powerful citizen, absorbs most of the only physically but morally (ps 
01 film’s attention. In the end, one Is ter eventually accuses him of.tH 


to Imber, Actually, Paul is beastlier a clandestine undertaking: a plan to 
in the novel than he is in the serial Pjjj , a 

(the opening episode anyway: he de- Jj" ° f d,, Sfu’, r l n ?« h™ 


teriorates later), where he appears vjjj 

no worse than moderately peeved ° , c Jr" ta 
and aggrieved by Dora's “esca- a ^° n ,P° ra 


stitute it for a new bell which is due 
to be installed .at the Abbey; this 
action Dora sees as a piece of presti- 




Which rel „ raed cae Tns(« n ,ly Vo jnsl' 
paving decided; thaf 1982 shal YA-Sl 




4^' te-'sss^ & 


Boprd decides to 




ntamqd. by the ma 


FEI XIAU ONG 

& Sociology in R^blutionary China 

■ ■ 'by R DA^'ARKUSH ' i, '- v 

; Fei Xiaotong/ one of" lading social scientists, 

trained In ■ Tondop und^g hnowfti and achieved 
: eminence in the' 1 930s ?!#fe his pioneering studies of 
Chinese De^sant life/artd $ - popular, articles which . 

;■ stirred^ wWe^udiwce in ®| a to an awareness of social 1 
• and oolS DiSbl^ .A *°n-Marxist who came to 
‘ - ■ C*gJ5^- Fei was gradually 

cnnstriinfvf in His activities 3 ^^ 16 Revolution until, in the 
constrained in his actrV ' l ^feca mpai g n vilified him as a 

Mmost 20 years of silence 
ng the death of Mao, Fei. . 
in the effort to revitalize the . 
he served as one of the 
Pour, Harvard Ejast Asian 
January, ll 0.50^’ ■ . 

RSITY PRESS 

ad> Lqn^on. SWIVf 9SD 


pades”; his bookish precision of : ^tton, miracle-like In ta felldtv 
speech has gained a faintly humorous , holy community she would 
undertone m Jpmes Warwick’s play- P the 

Ing of the part. It’s clear, though. With Dora playing the witch, her 
that Paul causes bis wife to reel : journalist boy-fnend Noel Spens 
“flimsy and ephemeral", not quite (less frivolous and more philistine 
real. . . : here, I think, than the author in- 

Th«e V . productive *_ to ^.*3 {fi 

— - i r- T ~~~ — ” — ‘ ~ Fawley bent on playing (he. saboteur, 

| W ■^"1 f ^ , ' , a. contretemps of monumental prop- 

I ■ ■ rvi m'u ortlons is ensured. There is nothing 

H m. M- I .^1 . 1 • random about the design orthe mor- - 


film’s attention. In the end, one is ter eventually accuses him of.bejng). 
not even allowed the satisfaction of Ironically, it is Bone who brings Cut-, 
knowing whether or not he actually ter his Moby Dick, Having .inadver- 
did it. One must assume either (hat tqntly been present in the alley on 
the amateur sleuths are simply pare- the night of the murder,- Bone is- 
nold about men who have the power questioned by the police, but can 
to “get away” with things, or that only, remember seeing (he shadowy 
they are paranoid with good reason, figure of a man who then nearly ran 
Big as this game is, however, it Is him down in Ms can Later, while 
not all that thl film is after. Vietnam patching a parade in Santa Barbara s 
slides shiftily in as an extra dimen- Old Spanish Days fiesta (flooding 
sion to the story, and then, even the film with niOTe American history, 
more shiftily, slides out again. The aKtumes- and disguise). Bone sees 
eponymous character, Alex Cutter J- J- Cord nde by- on a. horse and is 
(John Heard),, is a Vietnam veteran certain .for a moment that he was the 
who has returned minus an arm, a - man in; the alley. 

,0 j8 and an eye, and now stomps Hc hIs m j nd portly, after-. 

wards, but Cutter seizes on tne.sug- I 


. tone, -that places the novel firmly in 
the genre of moral coniedy), all of 
them involving betrayal of one kind ; 
or another, when the bell rings out 
: (in: the middle of the night) Wnat it 
. provides , is a knell that summons 
.. members of the community to va- 
rious bad ends. 


and his '‘hunger’-' (as Ire describes il). jtay . out of Cutter's, obsessive orbit 
Cutter fixes on oil tycoon J. J. Cord or because* he is half in love lyith Mo 
as he murderer, not only of the girl , who h made her ov ^ ^lf- 
in the alley but of the belter part of destructive commitment tp Gutter), 
nimselt. The relationship between the two 

What ' makes one slightly ' uncorii- men is the holding centre of the film, 
fortable about- the Vietnam connect- qn intense and,. in a way, diabolical 


' had ends * ion is thfr Immediate glibness of in- manifestation of the Amerlaqn dne- 

t. i .j/ -u i ^ terpretatlon ' it allows. ' There ..is ma‘s hhddy theme. It also ..takes Jn I 

It is a versatile symbol -tooversatile, a i rtad « B whole genre of movies ab- some mordant reflections on the sub-- 

u. ;. might ,Say. For Dora, It is a oul ' disgruntled yeterarts "bringing jbet of heroism, with the image of a 

marltic madcal object: in James s - the/'War. back, hbine": But not even, man white 1 charger rbcurring. 

sw, it stands for clanly and candour;.. thc more ■ serious of them (Karel throughout th‘fe film (reminiscent 
i Mine . nsearcls It as a RvmhOl.-of ( a mu» t*. r _ j 


you : might .tey. For Dora! It Is. a 
romantic “magicar object: in James's 
view, it stands for dorily and candour:.. 


mivtiuj m v* hw pvuiv iiiyAUVllA iwfiwviivilff WAS vuy yuw~-> 

out ' disgruntled veterans “bringing jdet of heroism, with the image of a 
the. War back hotne": But not even, man ; bn ;ftr white ; charger recurring. 


between the hell and Sylvia Plath's J^ c t. yleuiam’ls still too large afid hativC Czechoslovakia in 1 . the i960s, 
“bell jar". In thfc novel, perhaps; the receht a subject to be so easily fo-' drid directed the welUkribwn film. 


“bell jar . In the novel, perhaps; the receht a subji 
bell carries more weight than it can .dudble - alth 

easily sustain; the television' version, bf Gutter's W 

with its freer technique, and emphasis yaking this as ' fts mesiagfc, r G 
on verisimilitude rather than form, the most lapel-grabbing and 
actually gets more out of the central ■ scene in ah otherwise tightly- 
emblem Dy making Ibss of it.. ■ script is one i * * * - 


ipfcl-grdbblng and stilted : look ; Bke; mefd preparation; for thiff 
otherwise ghtly-written supremely stiflnge act of Cultural 
i in which Cutter defines assimilation and detachment., . 
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New Oxford Books: 
History 

Davitt and 
Irish Revolution 
1846-1882 

T.W. Moody 

Michael Davitt was an Irish 
revolutionary nationalist who 
abandoned republican orthodoxy 
to become the inspiring genius of a 
social revolution. In 1 87S he 
founded the Irish National Land 
League, which successfully 
mobilized lhe tenant farmers 
against the landlords with theaim 
of resisting eviction and ultimately 
of abolishing ’landlordism* 
altogether. Illustrated £22.50 
4 February 

English Lordship 
in Ireland 
1318-1361 

Robin Frame 

I n t he four teenlh centu ry the 
lordship of Ireland was Joined to. 

England not merely by formal 
government links, butalso by 
sentiment andan Intricate tissue of 
family and personal ties. This book 
discusses the character of the 
political society of the lordship, 
and traces the history of Anglo- 
Irish relations between 1318 and 
1 381 , setting Ireland ln the context 
of the wider concerns of the 
English monarchy in the age of the 
Scottish and French wars. £19.50 

Land and Society 
in Early Scotland 

Robert A. Dodgshon 

The atm of this book Is to provide 
an overview of Scottish rural ‘ 
history from prehistoric times 
down to the eve of the Improvers' 

Movement In the eighteenth . . 
century. The author adopts the 
relationship between land and 
society as hla central theme, and 
hfs emphasis throughout Is on 
explaining rather than just 
descrl bjng the patterns and 
Institutions of theearly Scottish 
countryside. Illustrated £22.50 

... ! ' • / ' ' i * - . , 

The Phllosophes ' : 
and Post- 
Revolutionary 
France . 

John Lough 

This book examines the practical 
changes advocated by the* •/ 
Phllosophes I n France In tha 
decades before the Revolution,' 
and seeks to establish how.far ; 
these changeswere realized from '• 

1 789 onwards.- £19.50 . ’ : 

; • . r ’ _• ' : v 

Zionism : ' 

The Formative .Years ' 

David Vital 

In this sequel to The Origins of 1 
. ^ionlam the author traces and . : 
explains t he emergence pf the 
Zionist movement through which’ ; :! 

the Jews were to a large extent ; . 

1 reformed as a political people, In, . ' : ' 

1897iTheodorHerz)latinohedthe v. !*'. 

■ Zionist movement, anitf Prd feasor . . f j ; 

- Vlldl cdnceritrsips on thdldlldwlhg - ! 

• deiMdd.lwhroh.aaw.theV’v . 
establlshmont of the movefoeriFs ' . ,i. 1 
main Ideas andc»ntral Inatlfutloria 
and Item odes of political, sdolal, 
and economic action. £22.50 


Oxford 

University FreSs 
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cammen tary 


Tracing the lineage 


to the editor 


By Celina Fox 

Mr Walter Sickert and his Prlnl- 
makcr Friends and Relations 
Parkin Gallery, 11 Motcomb 
London SWI. 


Sickert once remarked of the over- 
praised "illustrators of the 'sixties" 
that they did not contain sufficient 
stamina to make them worth breed- 
ing from. An exhibition oullinine a 

■mnkin •- . 


intrinsic characteristics of the medium. 
AIL his best works fulfil these require- 
ments. 

This show, which continues until 
February 13, contains a good selec- 
tion from the Camden Town period, 
the Carfax series and those published 
bv the Leicester Galleries in the 
1920s. These latter works provide a 
fascinating comparison with the 
recent Late Sickert exhibition at the 
Hayward Gallery. Both in subject 
matter and technique, Sickert’s 
prints were closely related to his 
drawings and oils. A work like 
“Cheeno , \ with its strong btack-and- 


The Ethics of Richard Warren, MD (1731-97). We 

A do not know how reliable a witness 

ADOrilOn Warren was, but his own comment 

Sir - r> 7c oraiifinnn i «/ about Chesterfield's good breeding 

Sumner /Le5e? &ir jV h ^i would make sense the Earl 

aumner (Letters, December 4) had were at the verv nnint nf death Tn 

to resort to an argument from silence fo" as Chesterfiefd died 

y jcSrta. s 

spare excluding rondWois whfch m - “ a dea . thbed statement with an 
ookdouslv do nnt aSv S c,™ e P'Srammauc comment from a wit- 

at sa* — - >— 

sitologists that lives on or in a host 8 y DI0US ' 

of its own species? Competition 56 continued with 

The phrase "the harden of proof 

mav come from the Inu, rnttrlc Kn t ^ U10IT19S ndOTC 


paphic lineage which starts with ‘ Cheerio”, with its strong black-and- name anv nronnkm 
Whistler and ends with the Sickert white abstractions of shape, has more thft E ? d - by p £ Ta ; 

girls provides an opportunity to energy and clarity than his painting of S °^‘ S n 00 ,n 8 host 
arm the gibe rather closer to home. lhe 8am 9 spectacle - a chorus-line of S 0 n s P ecies? 

Sickert and Mortimer Mennes p * a2sl Tiller .girls - and recalls the The phrase “the burden of proof’ 
(whose work is also represented l sna P shots i w « llc h provided the basis for may come from the law courts but 
were as young men nlmost totally so mnn y portraits. surely the underlying principle does 

dependent on Whistler, accompany- Sickert taught both at established n ®[: s V mner contends that the moral 
ing him on his early morning sketch. arl schools and his own private obli 8 aU ° n on pro-abortionists to 
ing expeditions and imitating his c,as ? es * passing on his experience to P r ® w ’ hat unborn children are not 
style. They too concentrated on the P U P** S « die majority of whom were f ru ty human, lest they condone 
essentials of a scene, hinting with a J vo,nen - Michael Parkin has conlri- hom| Cide, is negated by an alleged 

nSfiifAiJ.i. is D ennnf nh opt nn am 


Johnsons last words, he must' have 
had reason to believe that he w* 
not a trustworthy witness or ihl 
there was a better witness avarf 
And of course. Boswell knew ihai 
Hoole had not been present at John, 
son s deathbed. His presentation of 
Johnson s last moments in the Life k 
especially careful. Donald Greene 
says that Boswell gives Johnson's 
statement to Miss Morris. 
bless you, my dear!” and that then 
he states categorically”: 
were the last words he spoke" 
Actually, Boswell does not state anv- 
thing at alll Instead, he writes, “Of 


nickering, nervous line at depths un- 
disclosed in the surrounding blank 
space. Velvety tonal effaces were 
achieved with drypoint and thin films 


women. Michael Parkin has contri- 
buted more than anyone to the 
appreciation or their talents and in 
Inis exhibition there arc prints by 
Sylvin Goose, Enid Bagnoid and 
Wendcla Boreel. They learnt from 


of ink wiped across the plate; the Wendcla Boreel. They learnt from 
margins were trimmed close to the Sickert the Camden Town vocabul- 
platemark. But by the late 1880s, ° f music-hall balconies and 
under the influence of Degas, Sicken uoardinE-house rooms with iron bed- 
had moved away from the master st . s * before venturing with a cer- 
and In a print of the beach at ! am air of diffidence to explore sub- 
Scheveningen, not only is there a J ect - ma »er further afield. But they 
freshness m the observation of (he ' flckec * the astringency of viewpoint 
curves of wicker windstoelen and aad confidence to experiment on the 
umbrellas, but also a suggestion in R| a,e * which give Sickert’s prints 
[he figures of (he down-to-earth S e,r stren £ lh - The faithful Sylvia 
humour which is never far removed V oss F continued to follow rather too 
from Ills work. closely his example while after her 


SiigKTon “ VW is "T 8 ****** 

prove that unborn children are not the b,ock 50 that the heads- 

truly human, lest they condone but 

homicide, is negated bv an alleeed 8 ° l0 8 ra P Il ®rs and family were 

equal obligation on antiabortionists tlE^SlLSSn^fliif SS,” J. Ven 

to prove that unborn children are m , exe< i ut on 1 ( ,I1S daughter Mar- 
truly human, lest we wrongfully in- E^ a if haV IL been In 5® crowd )- 
terfere with the autonomy* of _ his sni'fnKw blo &£P bers 
women. This position assumes that Nicholas ' hJI'Sh W i™ D Ro i 5er I ; 
autonomy and human life itself are Nlch0 * as Haipsfleld, and Ro. Ba." 

of equal value, and ignores the dif n f S5S«2°aiif r J 0 V£- laSt w ° rds * but sa y 
ference between the temporary na- 3S? Sr-.®5? Ut J his E artlcu,ar anet> 
ture of oreananev and the nprmononf » ClthClf does Thomas Staple- 


steads, Wore venturing with a cer- ture ° f pregnancy and the permanent £S Utto life ?7V« 
tain air of diffidence to explore sub- r esult of homicide. Sumner also Not unt l ihe 
ject-matter further afield. But they 'gnores my analogy with heart trans- Cr«i?£ 

tacked the astringency of viewpoint P' ants In whicb - discussing the More . (Pans, 

and confidence to experiment on the 5 moral obligation to prove thinE abouT S n ay ? 8 i ny ' 

plate, which give Sickert’s prints f at lh e prospective donor hacf died Sdlnv tn ih^ 0 r»n5? . and then ’ 
their strength. The faithful Sylvin before he removes the heart, I said, h^IemnvS r accou, ? t ’ 

continued to follow rather too Removing the heart prematurely WnrFTSIl _ from thc 


saying any- 


!r com- 
follows 


On aluminium wings 


Hrw S f continued to follow rather too “Removing the heart prematurely bfoclTTaW™ fr ° m thc 

closely his example while after her wou,d be wrong, even though the f yg ’. ,7% had “ever com- 

Bv lOfifi fi,« f.u jl- . . , marriage, Wendela Boreel, possibly prospective recipient would die if he IS* ed treasoa (the DNB follows 

brok y e n 19 S; l,ad the print maker with the most origin- did not receive^ * ntw ^ heart j"™" 1 ): “This hath not 

revic wlnEri ie° Pan ne»k ' f 1 P°^ ntifll - «ort»d only T^rafi promptly." ° eW heMt the fcng”, with its unseem- 

rflf re as j st 6 ,s r im i y ^ l " LC 

pnnis as a feast of fa«Fe nnd tfta( he j jd more ([} most 1 aU members of homo sapiens hves of More that began to appear In 

courage ladylike dabbling. But com- berond them^S ^ .l*? 1118 woa * d ^ themneteetith century, but all the 
pared with the overblown conven- fS? ? It H ■ p of th,s correspond- available evidence suggests that 

[ions of (he paintcr-etiheirs, at least ger om lhfr daa ' More .himself said nothing of tlje 

ie fostered an unpretentious honestv *? hav 5 escaped the kind. p » 

l-ffiT" whicE Jr come to Johnson's sup- 

’ mwi early twentieth centuries wanted P ° S n 8 ?i % ords ‘ The competition, 

• to create what Margaret Sanger* a f nu .Ef n p d G fp 6ne . .g.° ,nt f out » f°l- 

WinOC prominent eugenicist? called "I race fi^r5?i!! e !L s Ll ** °l Jo £ n ?°, n ' 


particulars", and then follows ml 
the well-known account as a quota- 
tion from his brother, clearly identi- 
fied as such in the text. The categori- 
cal statement, if that is what It u, is 
not by Boswell, it' is by BosweU’i 
brother. No contemporary witnea 
mentions whether Thomas Boswell 
was also present at Johnson’s death- 
bed; I doubt it. Perhaps Boswell had 
his brother gather these materials for 
him. But the fact that Boswell pie- 
sents his account of Johnson's last 
moments through indirect statement, 
in the words of a neutral person, 
suggests that he recognized the prob- 
lem of authenticity and the accuracy 
of witnesses and that other consid- 
erations - after all, Boswell wrote to 
or interviewed the other people who 
were present at Johnson’s bedside - 
prompted him to doubt the. word of 
John Hoole, the version of Sir John 
Hawkins, and the story in the anony- 
mous 1786 Life. 

Of the three “last words” in Com- 
petition 56, then, I should say that 
those attributed to More are certain- 
ly false, those assigned to Chester- 
field are highly unlikely, and John- 


son’s are most likely to be correct in 
the form that Boswell gave them. 
Boswell was sometimes inaccurate, 
as Donald Greene points out, but 
there is no evidence that he deliber- 
ately falsified Johnson’s last words. 
Indeed, I would say that this exercise 
shows how well Boswell could deal 
with conflicting evidence. 

PAUL J. KORSHIN; 
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prominent eugemcist, called "I race uri7h V^ kr J % J ° nn ? on * • PAUL J. KORSHIN; 

of thoroughbreds’'. This respectable SSu? dear .* J ° hn Department of English, University 

s ! av ?. dayslwhicTflm IS 5 , S' of Pennsylvania, Phifndelphia I910C 


blacks, and the ir 
caliy handicapped 


;h labelled Jews Slavs i 'uT, 1 or Jonnson’s last 

the mentally and Dllvsi , d 'S 1 ? J**!L a PP«arod in 1799, 

apped “huln weffi wh i ch G - B * ( ™ printed in 
way for the more & ‘ £&*** (? Y° ,s - 


wies the starting-point for his work, aluminium wings Tho^mnli^Si °” ’■ JolUlSOIl’S . "The na 

■ I«t Words s-s 

S'as^t -SSSm the 6 ™? r ‘ and Si’ film’s message £ ?ir. 7 Dbaald Oreene has recently excl ™ 

uonsliip telweeii a n vom?« S mply h , IS stri vina after an ittiafinar wrltte L n (Letters, ’December 25) ab- ncv ® r „ hB 

his memoT lhe owJer nf ^ S ve S nd non-utffitarjan ideal. But °. ut tb f - Author, Author" Ctompetl- me? . He 

^"’^T 8 nner- does, not equal Uon No 56 (for which .you priffi 




his mentor, the owner ol an nban- ^an" o fZ 
j»JW« *he West Cdast of "humankffid^X, 

■S 5 LA 'Sur % d »vS 

which ly strikes YmEka 1 


*•* aucwos uan oe aeejared to i . T1 — - — - j 

ir 

mar™ W. HBLOESEN. . ESMTaffi tMJE 

New %r'k'm« Av '"“ e ’ Malvernc ' SL his f'/«,( 17 * 7 ). “Jam morlmh". 
New York. 11565. There is still another account, which 

appears in the anonymous Life of 

TohrKnn’e $%L me Joh . ,l i on ’ ll.d. (1786): 

, JUIUlbOIl S . next night he was at intervals 

Last Wfrrrlc ’ delirious; ana in one of those fits, 

. XJCS9I. rvurus see ng a friend at the bedside, he 

Sir, - Dbaald. Oreene has recently f xc airr ', e d > ‘What, will that fellow 
ritteri (Letters, ’December 25) ab- ncv ^ r T J laV0 done talking poetry to 
it the - Author, Author” Competi- me7 , recovered his senses before 
>n No 56 (for which .you printed spoke little after this" 

e, answers on July 17) and uses the YT EarI y . Biographies of Samuel 
casion to comment on the pre- n e il 9 ™ Brack, Jr and '' 


Translating . 
‘Beowulf 

Sir, - T. A. Shippey's review 


Johnson’s. 
Last Words 


^deh. maririing the Atlanticcoastwhere *vL tbfl 

■SSSSrSt&Wj fewftotiintly , ^nyfclto^hrdh 


a Pj I [jot ■ preserif at ..Chesterfield’s' deatH^ Johnson died TDecefnbef 13 17841 ;l 
***** !■» tempi*. Maly* qS left hta’ £& : 

«TTi*. e W0r ^ s .And then adds, in a calm sleep or dbzel, ' 


those words? ^commentary is a “first-hand 
ilographer Dr *.^ u £ lt B . not a first-hand 

Memoirs of of Johnson’s, death, it is only 

■appeared as i u hand ““lint; of what Hoole 
Held’s MlsceU W. 1 ™PP c Ped around elbven o’clock 
'■ 17771. 'was • of the. morning of the dav on which 


userui mixture of praise and stric- 
tures and even suggests room for 
some beneficial alterations. For this 'I 
am grateful. However, it is all & 
shade out of perspective. j 

I was addressing French readers 
and clearly a literal rendering would 
have remained opaque, not tp say 
meaningless, as- I' was at pains to 
point out in a longish introduction.. 
The tone of the original work, tdo, 
had to be made amenable to French 
ears. I had therefore to depend on a 
- more .or less — transposed version 

In which the' spirit- of the book wpuW 
not evaporate. Perhaps in this I 
could have been, more personal - 
more of an interpreter. 

On’ one point, T; A. Shippey jr' 
i both inaccurate and unfair. He 
quotes me as finding “un peu 
puirilcs" my historical speculations 
about the poem. Now this was but, 
an incidental remark regarding fairly,, 
recondite matters, and thus un- 
related to the overall Scandinavian// 
English background which, grap ted 


limited space, I had thought . ex-; 
pounded in a tolerably comprehen- 
sive manner. • 

But not to end on A sour note,; 
may I add that I find English and 




‘“Hi * WUUiU ii&O tu IBIW..IUI- 

Dorothy Sayers who has excellently 
introduced La Chanson de Ao/fl/jrfto 
English readers^ Admittedly, she did 
not have to ponder whethef/sbades:, 

are more 1 dignified than feet. 1 ,. 

: • jEan qubval. • 


to the editor 
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Women and 
Pornography 

Sir. - 1 read with much amuse- 
ment the letters by Jane Aiken 
Hodge and J. A. Penrose (Letters. 
January 15) attacking your reviewers 
J. G. Weight man and Roger Scruton 
(January 1) for their, and, indeed, 
the world's, “sexism*’. However, the 
smile faded from my face somewhat 
when 1 came to Jane Aiken Hodge’s 
suggestion that you give “significant 
books about women to women for 
review". My impression Is that this 
has already been the disastrous poli- 
cy of the TLS for the past three 
years at least. One might as well ask 
a Kremlin bureaucrat to review signi- 
ficant books about Marxism, the 
scholarly and entertainment value of 
thc result would be the same. 1 had 
I* hoped that thc reviews by Weiglil- 
< man and Scruton were the beginning 

of n new editorial trend. Indeed, you 
might consider hnving significant 
books about women reviewed by in- 
dividuals known for their anti- 
feminism. This could have the joint 
benefit of giving your readers a more 
trenchant view of a hook they might 
; be thinking of buying, and, secondly. 

! some truly critical analysis of femin- 

! ist ideology might result in an im- 

; provement .in the quality of feminist 

writings. I admit that the latter possi- 
bility is remote, but, as the red- 
jackets used to say as they charged 
at the entrenched positions of the 
grim and humourless Boers, “I say, 
what sport!” 

JACK BENSON. 

Amerbachstrasse 80, CH 4057 
1 Basel, Switzerland. 


‘Sexist Language’ 

Sir, - I am puzzled by a sentence 
in Roger Scruton's review of Sexist 
Language. (January 1). "Even the 
American Modem Language Asso- 
ciation," he writes, “for many years 
a bastion of serious criticism and 
literary scholarship, has resolved to 
remove all 'irrelevant' uses of gender 
from its publications." The editorial 
policy of PM LA reminds our readers 
that the “MLA urges its contributors 
to be sensitive to the social implica- 
tions of language and to seek word- 
ing free of discriminatory over- 
tones." Nowhere, though, do we 


mention thc “irrelevant" - hut let me 
hasten to add that [ would he happy 
to see us go on record as opposing 
irrclevancies. whether gender-laden 
or otherwise. What is the function of 
a bastion of serious criticism, after 


(from its origin). The COD gives: 
"20th c.. origin unknown”. That 
must be simple ignorance. Mr Codd 
(a northerner, I think Lancastrian) 
sold lemonade and/or “wallop”. He 
watered down this lemonade or wal- 


. ■ uuwn mi:, icmumiae or wai- 

fh^ci S'“„^ l , eCl ' ,1,ng ^ agamsl lo P- and his products came to be 
those who would misuse it? known derisorilv Mr *C VLiqI. 


JOEL CONARROE. 

The Modern Language Association 
of America, 62 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, NY 10011. 

Thomas Jefferson 

Sir, - Stephan Thcmstrom (Let- 
ters, January 8), in his understand- 
able zeal to point out my mistake in 
ascribing the United States Constitu- 
tion, rattier than the Declaration of 
Independence, to Jefferson, has been 
led, by a misplaced residual trust in 
my reliability, to implicate Donald 
Hall in my error. Had Mr Thern- 
strom's scholarly enthusinsm been 


strong enough to induce him to look 
at the work being reviewed before 
his premature critical ejaculation, he 
would have seen that Donald Hall is 


blameless. Had I stuck closer to him 
1 should not have exposed myself to 
Mr Themstrom's reproaches. 

ANTHONY QUINTON. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 

Codswallop 

Sir, - I wonder, am I alone in 
finding many infelicities in the new 
edition of the Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary 7 

I use the Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary for the purpose of checking the 
meanings of words; it -seems to me 
.often inadequate. I give only one 
example in detail, though I could 
offer more than half a dozen of the 
first thirty or so words that I looked 
up, which seems a high proportion. 

The word: Corfiivfl?/op. The 

COD defines . it as “nonsense". 
That is both facile and incorrect. 
Chambers has It more accurately: 
"nonsense put forward as if serious 
idea or information”. We are all 
familiar with the phrase “a load of 
old codswallop”, meaning an untrue 
sort of story such as might be ,put 
forward by a Defendant in a criminal 
trial. Also, the COD gives only 
the spelling "codswallop", but surely 
the first spelling is ^coddswallop" 


lop, and ms products came to be 
known derisorily as Mr Codd's wal- 
lop. And later codswallop. That is to 
say. something pretending or appear- 
ing to be what it was not, with an 
element of deception; and, derived 
therefrom, sometning put forward as 
if to be taken seriously but being in 
fact a load of old codswallop. Thus the 
CODis wrong on thc meaning, infelici- 
tous on the spelling, and ignorani as to 
origin. 

Some other words with unsatisfac- 
tory appendages in ihe COD, and. 
at that, more common and simple 
words: Morsel, Mouthful, Bnwi (as 
in the game of bowls, with a really 
grotesque definition), Bias. Bitch, 
Oyster (as in oyster bacon), Bannis- 
ter, Newel, Coathangcr. 

COLIN VINES. 

43 Embercourt Road. Thames Dit- 
ton. Surrey KT7 OLJ 

Daniel Defoe 

Sir. - May I add a "Bastianism" in 
connection with Peter Earle's review 
of F. Bastian’s Defoe’s Early Life 
(December II) in which he discusses 
the pleasurable activity Bastian hus 
enjoyed? 

Defoe, well into the fashionable 
market for travel books and atlas- 
making, must have known all about 
Mr Moll. And one might suppose 
the title of Defoe's famous novel 
Moll Flanders could have come from 
his reading an advertisement: 

Books sold by Bell In Cornhill, 
and J. Darby in Barth olomew 
Close ... 

The History of Flanders , from its 
first establishment as a Principal- 
ity, to the Death of the last K. of 
Spain. Wlth'Mr. Moll's Map of the 
Country, 

Although 1 cannot establish the date 
this advertisement appeared (since 
'the title page oF the ancient - volume 
in which It appears is missing), Bell 


eludes another map by Mull) goes up 
to 1701. 

In an edition of Quarles’s 
Emblems of 1723. Messrs Bettes- 
worth. Bailey and Combes of Pater- 
noster-Row. in Iheir announcement 
of "Books lately Published" need 
only one line to sell “Moll’s Geo- 
graphy. Folio 2Us." - so people knew 
all about Mol. 

GEOFFREY ROBINSON. 

19-21 Newbury Street. Whit- 
church, Hampshire RG28 7LQ. 

Matsumoto Seicho 

Sir, - 1 was delighted to read 
James Melville's analysis of Japanese 
mystery fiction (October 30). 
However, it should be noted that the 
name of "the man who inherited the 
mantle of Edogawa Rampo" is not 
Matsumoto Sei-ichi hut, rather, Mat- 
sumoto i SeichO. Thc confusion, I sus- 
pect, lies in the alternative reading 
of the character chd - which is IchL 

For those readers who wish to find 
out more about this author and his 


lianicnt during this decade, and 
facilitated the passage of legislation, 
including of course thc Statute of 
Labourers. 

Neither did 1 ignore the "mounting 
papular unrest; to which Fryde 


prolific output, there is a pioneering 
article by Mamie Knmaaa entitled 
"The Awkward Writer: Opinions ab- 
out and the influence of Matsumoto 


Seichb”; it was published in the 
Spring 1978 issue of The Japan Inter- 
preter. I believe it is thc only article 
of any length about Mr Matsumoto 
in English. 

DAVID SALCEDO. 

2749 Geranium Court, Fairfield, 
California 94533. 


and Darby; anxious to stress the up- 
to-dateness of other histories -in the 
same advertisement, stress that their 
History of France is tnken up to 1702 
and that of the Turks (which in- 


Medieval 

Parliaments 

Sir, - In his review of The English 
Parliament In the Middle Ages (De- 
cember 18), E. B. Fryde has gravely 
misrepresented me. He says that in 
speaking of legislation "in the less 
tense and urgent atmosphere', of the 
1350s" I ignore the economic and 
social upheaval caused by the plague 
of 1348/9. Read in their context 
(p 46). these words are quite plainly 
a description of relations between 
the king arid the nobility, not of the 
state or England, For. as I have- 
argued, it was precisely the 1 
apprehension of economic and social 
upheaval which produced harmony, 
among the propertied classes in par-. 


rightly sees legislation and taxation 
comnbuting in the 1370s. If he will 
reud again my pages fpp 56-60) on 
thc Good Parliament he will note Ihe 
emphasis placed on thc background 
of "unusual economic and social 
strain" and "popular discontent”, 
and ihe argument that the Commons 
were at least partly prompted to 
attack misgovernment because this 
was "commonly recognised as pro- 
voking the turbulence of the peasan- 
try and the mob which the landlord 
class feared beyond all”. . 

^ „ 0. L. HARRISS. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Execution by 
Drowning 

Sir. - In reviewing George Leggett's 
The Cheka (December II). Robert 
Conquest appears to suggest that only 
“individuals' were drowned at Nantes 
in thc Year II whereas the Cheka 
disposed of “bargcloads” in iheir own 
noyades. 

However, the evidence taken after 
the Nantes massacres makes dear 
that it was precisely in “bargeloads” 
that thc victims of Carrier cued- On 
December 23, 1793, for example, 
800 persons were drowned in two 
large boats and in a later episode 300 
died in a single vessel. Indeed, Jac- 
ques Godechot estimates that be- 
tween 2,800 and 4,600 weie executed 
at Nantes by this means alone during 
the repression which followed the 
defeat of the Vendfian revolt. 

Interestingly, Godechot concludes 
(like Ulam on the Bolsheviks) -that 
this excess of terror recruited .sup-, 
port for the counter-revolution and. 
made • victory . more difficult to 
achieve. 

D. J. WALSH. 

80 Ladbroke Grove. London Wll. 

We regret that In - the notice of 
Richara S. Peterson’s Imitation and 
Praise In the Poems of Ben Jomon 


' r" ijtnr 

(December 11) the price of the book 
was Wrongly stated. It is available 
from Yale- - university Press n't 
£12.95. - 


Among this week’s contributors 


Fleur Adcock s most recent volume Phyllis Grosskurth's biography of 
of poems, The Inner Harbour, was Havelock Ellis was published In 
published in 1979. 1980. 


Information, please 


Mkthael Banton is Professor of Brian Harrison's books include 
Sociology at the University of Bris- Drink and . the Victorians: • the 
tol. His books include The Idea of Temperance Question In England. 
Race, 1977. 1872-1915, 1971. 

Rosalind Bblben’s most recent F. W. J. Hemmjngs is Professor of 
Aowsl is Dreaming of Dead People, French at the University of Leices- 
* 9 79.- : ~ ter. His^ Baudelaire the Damned will 

be published shortly. :■ 

Nicholas Best's- novel Where Were 

Vou at Waterloo ? was published last.. Graham Hough’s books include An 
y r ' . ' ‘ Essay i(i Criticism, 1973. • 

Viera* BsoMB^most recent book ! Pbthr sJeatwO is the author of the 
b The Romanic Prison, 1978. ■* < Working Classes in Vicforiah Fiqlon, 

. ' V;' : 1971, :arid .-editor' '.'of Info Unknown 

Lord Carver was Chief of the De- ' Britain, 1 ' 1971:' - ' ‘ • ? 

fence Staff from 1973-76. His most ’ • - - 

recent book Is The Apostles of John Keegan’s books include The 
Mobility, 1979. face of Battle, 1976.. . ■ 


Rtchard Combs is the editor of the Pcter Kemp’s critical study Hi G. 
British Film Institute’s Monthly Bui- Wells and the Culminating 'Ape will 
,e, ' n - . be publUhed' shortly, ‘ 

wltose Y work E is^inchfdedf i?' Facer’s CouN is a lecturer jn Phil- 

7moducJon m J. ^ osophy at ynlverstty College London. 

Alan Coren is the editor of Punch. Helen McNeil is a' lecturer Ih Eng- 
lish and American .Studies at the 
Douolas Dunn’s most recent eollec- University of Hast Anglia, v 
tion of poems is St Ktlda's Parfla- ' 

mein, 1981. Brian Montgomery is the author of 

Tnuui' t,! , _ • , A Field Marshal In the Family, 1973, 

JOHN L. Flood is Deputy Director of ,. i • 1 . , ; 

the Institute, of Getmanic Studies 1 a( 1 ,'r ■: . . ' ' . 

the, University of London BLAkE Morrison is deputy .literary. 

. qditor of the Observer. ■ 

Michael Grant’s books; Include, •!■■ . .-■■■-• * • . ' •• • 

Latin Literature, 1978, arid The Adam Morton is the author of 
Etruscans, 1980, • ■ frames of. Mind, 1980. . 


Andrew Motion’s long poem Inde- 
pendence was published In De- 
cember. 

Garry- O’Connor's biography of 
Ralph Richardson will be published 
next year. 

Jay Parini is the author Of Theodore 
Roethke: An American Romantic, 
1979. 

J. J)- Parry is Professor of Maritime 
History at Harvard University. ' 

Sara Pearl is working on a study of 
Ben Jongbn- : • 

■ . , .r - f ’ ■ . . . 

Nick Roddick is a lecturer in Driinia 
at thp'UriiveraUy of Manchester. (i , 

.Alan Ryan teaches politics rit New- 
College, Oxford. 

A. N. Ryan is Reader iii Modem 
History at the University oF tivfer-. 

E bol. He is the general editor ipf the ; 
favy Records Society. - 

S Schoen baum’s most receht book is 
William Shakespeare: Records- mid- 
Images, 1981.. ■ ■ ' 

T. A. Shippey lit Professor of English 
Language at the University of; Leeds. 

- ■ . . ■ 
Quentin' Skinner is Professor '.of*' 
Political Science at' the University of , 
Cambridge, : His books include The 
Foundations of Modem Polftlcaf- 
Thought, 1978, ' 

Peter . Stead Is a lecturer in History , ; 
at : the University College of : 

Swansea. • : . l ■ 

B. H.r WARMiriOTON'S books include ■ 
Nero: Reality and Legend, 1970. 


Sunday Freedom Association: current 
location of the archives of this 
organization or any information 
rotating to the nineteenth-century 
popular, anti-sabbatnrian organiza- 
tions, the Sunday Society and the 
National Sunday League: for a' 
book. 

Laurence Marlow. 
.Social Science Department, South 
Bank -Polytechnic, London . SE1 


Patrick Barrington, author of Songs 

■ of a Sub-Man (1934): information' 
pought '■ about , the - author, and 

7 preserit: copyright holder- : ; ( .' 

• v- -.'.Mi Paffrird.' .. 

Education Department, .University 
' : of ' Keele, ; Staffordshire, ;ST5 

; ' ; 5BG: , 

Frederick Sadlelr Brereton (IS^i— = 
1957), : writer' of boys* books:. 
... whereabouts of, archives, personal 

■ papers,, letters' -and any * informa- 
tion; -td assurin' a bibliography. . 

. ,.M. Wyatt.. . 

33^ Stojjw Road, : Wokingham,: 


sought from family and friends; also, 
'■!' copies of letters or photographs, i 
f .- ,. Trerie Edwards/'. 

38 Sandhurst Road; Wokingham, 

'., Berkshire. . ■ ! 

; Kmc O'Brien, Irish novelist: .any per-?; 
v sonal fccollectiopSi betters, : draft? 
.manuscripts, etc; for a biography. ■■ 
: ; - • Joseph Ambrose; j 

58 Upper Rathinines Rokd, Rath-! 

. mines, Dublin 6, Ireland. 


John Lodge Elierion, author of Trier- 
. main, an Operetta (about 1862) and ' 
L. W. Harleigh , author of Trie r- 
■ main; or Merlin's Spell (copyrighted 
1873): whereabouts of copies ror a 
study of Scott adaptations.. 

Kurt Qamerschlag. . 
Englisches Seminar der UniversitSt 
Bonn, Regina Pacis Weg 5, '5300 
. .Bonn, German- Federal Re-; 
public. , 


Hyde Park House, Albert Gale, Loti* 

, • -don, residence , iri the .1890s of Sif i . 

{ Herbert ■' Sc'qrisbriclr''' '. Naylor- 1 ' 
Leyland, 1st Baronet: any iri-.i 
'.formation; photographs, sketches.; ■; 
; accounts, !e'tc: ;fbr a biographical. 
Skdlch Of Lady' Navlor-Levlnnd. : ■ 

i-.' • F. J(i Roelliriger, 7' 

351 Elm Street, Oberljn; .Qhfo : r 
44074. 

; Gilbert O, Tkomah, author, poet and 1 . -. 

:■ «- Hteripy critic:. any coriespondeilce 
or personal recbllections; to help'- ' 
create a possible OilberUThomas 1 . 
• .collection- . : ' '• . , .i. 

. / :Ruth Johns. : v : 
I 4 Castle .Close, Warwiqjs :CV34r. : •" 
,'v 

Ann Ward { eighteenth-century York 
;; printer: whereabouts of . books 
j printed by ..her; 'also letters .. apd ! 

, ‘legal .documents , connected wither 
'- .her. 

Suzanne UlChfoid. 

Institute of Bibliography arid Tex:: v , 
tuftl Criticism; School of English; , 

. Uplyeislty of. Leeds, :Leeds.. 1 / ; 
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Eros analysed 


— — ■ ■ - - dial they know what is being talked 

n A nrlrow Ificlnn about hut it also enables authors to 

"J AUCireW niSlOp avoid explaining exactly what they 

■ i ■■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ jsas arc saying. That u mishmash of Freud 

PE-raR LEHMAN .nd WILLIAM LUIIR. 

Blake Edwards snell out in detail what they think in 

288pp. Ohio University Press. f thc si 8” ifica " cc °> f t,n “P ts 

£13.30. (Paperback. £6.JU). dcr,v f d from F ™ ds J hat 

0 8214 (J605 1 treacherous mclalext, the dust- 


snell out in detail what they think in 

Universitv Press dieory is the significance of concepts 

l press. dcrjved from Freil( ,. s W)rk _ T h at 


treacherous mclalext. 


Lehman and Luhr think that 10 
“may have a similar and more pro- 
found impact on the 1980s". 

Their analysis of 10 , however, 
though acute in many of its indi- 
vidual perceptions, does not justify 
such a pessimistic conclusion. They 
see the film as containing an overt 
expression of tendencies in 
Edwards’s earlier work which had 


begging. Does a phallic symbol only 
become overtly sexual when used as 
an erotic aid? In our culture images, 
even inanimate objects, signify sex 
more than some naked bodies. And 
as Jung is meant to have told Freud, 
“After all, the penis is only a phallic 
symbol!" When both symbols and 
hodies arc on film, differences in 
their representation become even 


a director who ends u film (77w ** ,,M **•«*■■■<« ihvum» . im.- 

Creat Race } with a shot of the Eiffel spectre of Lacan raises its theoretical 
Tower collansinc into a hean does bcad but l |ic °I d showman of the 


Tower collapsing into a heap does bcad but lbe showman of the 
invite the view mat he is concerned Ecole Freudicnne never materializes, 
with symbols of phallic failure. nor . ,ndecd do f n y recent 


wun symoois or pnaiuc ranurc. r 

However, even after the sexual coin- Psychoanalytical or feminist theorists 
edy JO, Blake Edwards may not we discount a couple of passing 
spring to everyone’s mind as a pract- references to Bart lies and one to 

•f- . . 1 . . 1 ». Ctnnhan Uanlkl 'n.:- J .U. 


iiluliicihuj mvidicxi, me UUM- --j m t h er renresentHtinn hprnmp <>vpii 

Bucket, promises us that Lehman and Edwards s earlier work which had r fi JJgBaS rcrlain 
Luhr apply “recent psychoanalytical previously been confined to a “sub- th t i^Ks n t he manned nf the 
und feminist critical methods". The £«": \ includes . and names ci 0USCa ^ fH™ ^ emolw a ^mber or 
spectre of Lacan raises its theoretical homosexuality, voyeurism and im- \ f£r 
head but the old showman of the P^nce”. Thus, though the “implicit J™* K* _ ph ^ c JJ"*? J* 
Ecole Freudicnne never materializes, homosexuahty" of the relationship bu t m ost obv?iSL ^honoh 

nor indeed do any recent ^tween Clouseau and Cato (the iL hOU ^ 


h the "implicit Phal 'i C W* ?* 

ie relationship comic effect ” not on ly the tele- 
id Cato fthe “°P es ' but most obviously (though 
Z SSL ® 5 L he authors don't mention ft) 


karate-chopping Chinese manservant }?* „pV tt1ors d0 J. 1 . ™ entlon it) 
who repeatedly attacks him when he SES2SJ narC , S up 10 

is Irvine to S£duc6 a woman) fc Ini- expansion from a bee-sting 

ent, the « ceiv . ed wbi !? ° bs *™«8. uninvited 


spring to everyone's mind as a pract- references to Barthes and one to “ “"'P* lo . ,,? u ^ e ., a woman) is lat- received while observine uninvited 
itioner in the modern cinema of Slc P h ™, Heath). This no doubt «“•*« phallic failure symbolic, in Jennas wedding S< ’ 

phollocentricism, perversion and lihi- ntakes Blake Edvards more compre- ff; *hey are stated openly: in the 8 

dinal confusion, Bnd as an exponent hcnsible. Rnd perhaps more enjoy- discussions George (Dudley Moore) Furthermore, 10 achieved its suc- 
noi only of radical icchnimics in film ab, . e * bllt •* make the theoretic- has with his black analyst and with ““ " ot , through balancing voyeuns- 
narrative but also of innovative cel- a * bas ' s behind its assumptions open His homosexual lyricist, in his in- , indulgence with an overt critique 
luloid ultiludes to sex. In Blake Eil- to question. Lucan may be incompre- capacity in a one-night stand, in his b u l de _ s P‘te this critique.. (Even 
wards, Peter Lehman and William hensiblc and/or wrong but one can- visual obsession with Jenny (Bo De- tjodard s Afliiiw qut Peut contains 
Luhr, with many interesting exam- nt,t nccilse liim of glib acceptance of rck ), and so on. overtly voyeuristic scenes which are 

pics, much theoretical restraint. thu significance of the phallus. But if chartino the rtnfinnthin h. e “ pkasurable/disgustlng be- 

more than a little repetition and A simplistic view is that Edwards tween "iSr aSd S 1 wIt -!? n , a ae { 

vaned success, argue such a case. repeated y uses symbols of phallic MTA any ^ncLiSs And thTcnticue “ neut M 

For all but the most literal-minded [hejlre aremited ^nanfanMe^ SSS 8 - m f d % t0 H P° s [: s t ruc luralism), the comic role of the centra! figure^ 
they more than prove their point 'iStlOM SKak^oSe laX *‘ ,h ' m P I,c . lt J nd “Pbcit expressions George. The unexpected achTeve- 
about the persistence m Edwards’s Lhml „nl! i !,il? a™ lau . &hl of s “ lt ls treacherously question- ment of the clown who, like 

oeuvre of a phallic orescnce which is L ? bman ond Luhr are concerned less wno ’ ,U£e 

ofie nunder pr rfnrMn r-h !!i,! 5 WI . th castralion as a vehicle for com- T n • 


the significance of the phallus. 

A simplistic view is that Edwards 
repeatedly uses symbols of phallic 
failure, etc in his comedies because 


S “S - they areacccpted, reco^izable con- wi 

sisteiia in Edwards’s y en u ,ions wl ' ,ch make people laugh, of 
«n r Lehman and Luhr are concerned less 


rck), and so on. overtly voyeuristic scenes which are 

' . . , . . no less pleasurable/disgusting be- 

But if charting the relationship be- cause they are located within a Be- 
tween text and “subtext” is diffi- rious expose of sexual ideology ) 
cull (even without any concessions And that critique is neutralized by 
being made to post-structuralism), the comic role of the central figure, 
with implicit und explicit expressions George. The unexpected achieve’ 
of sex it is treacherously question- ment of the clown who like 


OOUVre of a □ ha lie Orescnce which .,V ^ 11,11 tumernea less 

often under threat Gushina chain castration as a vehicle for coni- T ___ p ' ■# • ■» • 

as r^ P ab ^ al i n re , y po rK Images of immobility . 

The Pink Pan (her when Clouseau is palatable, what they see as a - ^ 

attempting to make love to his wife, « a ideological position in : mented and beautifully produo 

Inspector Dreyfus cuts his Ihumb off hr^rhP S m a IT? to ce,e : Bv Nick RnHHirk a,r P ost evei 7 illustration is a fra 

in his miniature guillotine cigar- hcte f°^ exua J J ^ILK ROuaiCK enlargement rather than a still, e 


Clouseau. succeeds desnite hi„ 
and gets Bo Derek Kd 
pleasure to those who like 
Bo unclothed. But GeotM'j fS,^ 
to get satisfaction from th« eZ 
ter does not | essen th e ” S 
because they do not idanTS 
him: he is a clown, a fiimre 
entertains because of his SfoS 
from people, a symbol of S 
behttlement ner se (even hf5 
friend, played by Julie AnCJt 
marks how “small” he is), wb o5fe 
audience can take and leave. (W 
sian sexual fantasy survives inun 
however much Edwards mZ 
black, psychoanalyst may pinpoint its 
vulnerability, just as any raiLb 
plicit m the portrayal of Cato, oi 
Clouseau for that matter, is rendered 
moffenave’ by the comic form c{ 
the Pink Panther films. 

Blake Edwards is illumlnalini h 
many parts, particularly about Ac 
technical . construction of certain 
scenes in Edwards’s films. It a » 
ceeds in making him appear a e« s 
interesting director than is often 
thought. It is less convincing in ia 
assessment of his ideological Import, 
ance and premature In its assertion 
that in the representation of sex he 
will determine the shape of things (a 
come. 


in his miniature guillotine cigar- ^nnnip ih^h i? 8 T? U ' h€te f°^ xua J 
culler in A Shot in the Dark Sid *»“:}“ ^ ce ebralcd 

shoots his nose off in The Return of ■ til ^ of 

the Pink Panther. In The Revenge 6f 2?J y EE° d h ’ , Edwards ? '““b'hty to 
the m Pink ' Panther Clouseau nsks 5 off m n happy cou_ 

mutilation when - having failed to P.tn ™ ■ e ,. j U ? eau v,r “ 

tame the leather-clad, whip-wielding ■“ of % ® m ' 
Tanva the Lotus-Eater with thS F ln fact - lt ls lhe comic form 


Tanya the Lotus-Eater with till r A ct ' lt ,s ,i l e com ' c f01 ™ i 

admonition “I warn you, Tanya the £ “isSi? 5Sli ™°^ “ ■ r— -*»»wu uausmu 

Easter Lotus, I am opposed to the n nilw SfiL w S’. Indeed, [ n many waySj Carl-Theodor Dreyer Unbke previous critics, he does not 

womens libs" - he stumbles groin Thi ?m2l!, S H ar f eSS is the add test for the film buf/in *7 b y verbal and intellectual sleight 

first into an electric fan. In The f OU nd Si ifie cut j sesrch of the correct cultural re- °L hand tQ knock the awkward edges 

Great Race , Dr Fale’s machines be- perreri and lnTnp^L^n^lf 8 ^ s P onse: a director who is on the plus off Dre y er - ° r to find in his films 

come progressively more phallic until „ f ana lns P^ ct °r Dreyfus s s |d e forelm. ripnH «nH some vague but tnumohant sol ritual 

he is propelled into the nir with his of rec “P a .ratIon from fnjury on 

“companion". Max, in a racket-time i n PJ[ ov i ous . v' m nre nios[ com ' foi 

contraption. In = Operation Petticoat, SiJ) n fu A ni r • without going into de- He 
Cary Grant’s submarine is painted S" 8 * ^. no doubt that in many pn 
pink and five female nurses are "I 11 ?? ,ynrd eschews happy cou- 


DAVID BOHDWELL: 

The Films of Carl-Theodor 'Dreyer 

281pp. University of California 
Press, £17.50. 

0 520 03987 4 


mented and beautifully produced: 
almost every illustration is a frame 
enlargement rather than a still, and 
each one consistently appears on the 
same page as the reference to it in 
the text (a rare achievement in even 
the most lavish of film books). 

Like the films about which he 
writes, Bordwell’s account is both 
fascinating and- somewhat difficult. 


sponse: a director who is on the plus 
side foreign, dead and difficult and 


*“*• anfcnniu 

off Dreyer, or to find in his 


Cary Grant’s submarine is painted S" 8 ' c^ re no doubt that In many 
pink and five female nurses are ,"?? Edsvnrd eschews happy cou- 
smuggled on board. In the Western p e endm 8 s - 
WtldRavers a cowboy, Ross Bodine, . Bui to what extent are these ten- 
treats his wounded friend Frank Post dencies . '‘ideologically" important? 


"uunuvu MAsuu L ianf, rusi “ • pukuiugiLHiiy impunamf 

(what's in a name7) by plunging a Breakfast at Tiffany s, though not 
red-hot knife into his leg. In Happy overtly , the most shocking of films. 
Feeling “Mitch” Mitchell, nn ageing hQS been acclaimed by certain critics 


™ was never a prolific director. He 
produced eight silent features in Den- 
mark and Germany between 1918 
and 1925, and then, in just under 
forty years, directed the five features 


some vague but triumphant spiritual 
unity. He takes as his premise their 
contradictions and ambivalences, 
noting the apparent gup between 
doflutit and form [Jeanne d’Ari , for 
instance, is a religious film in which 
the religious message is unclear, 
Vampyr a horror story in which tile 
plot is downright confusing): “What 


V- h r — i»™, MiubMiig ui nuns, 

Feeling “Mitch” Mitchell, nn ageing has bee n acclaimed by certain critics 
actor, accidentally breaks off a slen- as a significhntly Influential Holly- 
der bed post while telling a woman wopd film in its treatment of sex, 
In the bed tiiat it would bo jnadvls- a " d even by the celebrated director 
able for them to have a physical or pornographic films, Radley Melz- 
relationship. And so bn and so on. 8® r » «*'o thinks that Edwards, or 
The book eveii contcUns a photo- “ Mr Julio Andrews" as lie calls him 


mZi 

* ; .i ; jl* 4' 

j'f • i]il. I.- ■ 

III ' 

0lg\, 

Sii't f^- ir 

a [ : ;vy 


ESS himself on set. made the most influential movie in 

Ptmther fc e 5 J 1 * ees,,vel ^ ha P ed Pink ' ' ft . — «f, baking doTo Id 
ramner jewel. taboos and letting permissiveness 

Lehman and Luhr are equally con- C ? I 5?J. 11 * , And , thal was Breakfast 

vineing about the prevalence or a JWanys, l don t think anybody 

transvestism and voyeurism in f ea ,zed a giant step that pic- 
Edwards’s work. (Space does not ture represented. . , .-it .was this 
allow another list!) Operation Petti - acceptance of the forbidden - 

. coal provides a variation of lrans-1 ■ H. 01 !® 8 * ai , rI T hght touch - 

■ iMEllrM ’ iiiStlt n i* i< . ’ - til St 1 fflAllu mnHp tnn rln HimHi 


b vi uj casing uuwn O Q i j * iTAtvuwA A-'ciaimyi: 

taboos and letting permissiveness cou,d exc,aim in Cahlers du Clntma 
come in. And that was Breakfast L h8t there Is “ No ^ eat film which 
at Tiffany’s, \ don't think anybody n °t gd back to Dreyer, the crux 
realized what a giant step that p|c- of ^ modern cinema", 
ture represented. It was this David Bordwell’s The Films nf 


on which his international reputation plot 15 d °wnrjglit confusing): “What 
rests: La Passion de Jeanne d'Arc in E e J fnu * t , kee P bcfore us”, writes 
1927, Vampyr in 1932, and thereafter f° rd - ,s i be 8 ap " not in order 

one feature per decade - Day of ,L P resolve , but fo specify the con- 
Wraih (1944), Ordet (1954) and Ger- of J ta existence." His main 

trud (1964). each one more inaccess- SP dca reference point is Russian 
Ihle than the last. Yet few serious ^pjronwm, and ih particular Victor 
critics would deny his importance. Shklovsky. For Sbklovsky, “the tech- 
His films are regularly shown, other art ‘ s , 10 make objects un- 

direc{ors have paid direct or Indirect . 1,iar * ^ m fke forms difficult, to 
homage to him (Godard does both in ,ncre ase tb e difficulty and length of 
Vim sa Vie), and Michel Delahaye P®reept on because the process of 
could exclaim in Cahlers du Clnima pe ,, pt ! bri 18 an aesthetic end in it- 
that there is “No great film which 5elf and mus t be prolonged. Art is a 
does not go back to Dreyer, the crux wa y Pf experiencing the artfulness of 
of the modern cinema". an object." 


vestism vvitli a pig being successfully 
■ disguised ns a man. The interplay of 
; people watching and being watched . 
is a comrtion Edwards theme, but 
voyeurism is most explicit in The 
.. Perfect Furlough Jti which a group of 
. men in an Arctic base try )o satisfy 
v their desires vicariously throilgh pic-' 
■lures and; by one . of them taking A 
- > £S d »y 'J i ‘h a film star;, apd ih; 7P, In : 


acceptance of the forbidden - 
■Uono with a fairly light touch - 
■ that really made, me do Dirty 
Girls. : ' 


David Bordwell’s 77ie Films of 
Carl-JHeodor Dreyer is. by no means 

fha Rant UaaI. ' it Jt. * . « 


Analysing certain of Dreyer’s early 
films and all his major features at 


the first book on the director, but it 5S?j ai nd . , al1 major features at 
w by far. the best. It is thorough length> Bordwell bril- 

preefse, eloquent, admirably docu- ?? d ?fo° nst t r ptes the "artfulness” 
. ,he du W rt . work * pointing out 


No Dice 

Thb seaiona bra.k and change. We stay the same. 


r'which'Dufltey^ Bs' • ! . Be - We atay the *«"* 

Ait 'by/the slehh 0 EB 9 ; v • . ' %'■ 

: D6(ek- on htr:. weddihg. day'.-: The - i w ,* l WMte~tne .days .the same dark way • • -* .- 1 „ 


voyeuristic and thc phallfc QVeiiicom., 
, bldbin.'/Owith Moorefindjtds rleigh- 
; Pour bath directing telescopes at 
r . ; •eadi othei 1 in search of erotic views, 
^nd such‘ 9 combination has alsb e; 
!'■; Wriet^liye. ^quality -in The -Pinff 
> Panther Strikes Back when’ Inspector 
.£ rt yfo 3 foists his periscope through 
. the. floor- of Clou^eaq’s 

. , '^e’.vprhbfeTn^ with ; such an ■ 


I-*-'' '*^rokch is that. It. jsj at oncc .debon- 
T./ dent. for ilssighificance on a paTHcu- 
! f : M T : theory ; of the,: unconscious i. 
;.- u ,-IKyohortnailysls; and ; divorced, from 


;T that; theory, by becoming .a part of 
r cifltqfe.' Whhlh has aKywaV: 

■ , k flOm time immemdrial' alio Wed peo* 


Stifiarlpg Without grace, pt ahanie. 

. ■ U 1 ® flowers are put, the flowers are gone : 
s' We .still go itayirig on and on ' • 

; : "\What nt all time* of yeat we aay 

' " ‘Damn voti‘ ‘Q 0 .way* 

j- , Th«( HnM are" top. flat for. a- play- • ' j.- 1 - . ■ 

s * aohtethlng in. u? .will Wot jet mend, ■ 1 
•••'•/ What ard. we aiat we^o not care ' 

: ; ,What hope« are lost, who Uvea qr dies? ' 

Something in us glows from all tire lle$. . 
Something In us plump on the despair. 


’ to jtriake jokes- about . *' J • *. 

^ ^ 'p 1 


qr the director s work, pointing out 
the terms in which the films operate 
ana the demands they make on us. 
Above all, he notes their refusal to 
submerge the procedures of cinema- 
tic expression beneath the overridina 
demands of storytelling: he finds in 
Dreyer s main films a r “teIeo!ogy of 
the shot relatively free from narra- 
tive demands, in- which strategies of 
Camera movement, editing, lichtine 
grouping and even performanre obey 
a series of law$ ana construct a net- 
work of meaninss which run parallel, 
and occasionally counter, to the 
narrative. Put another way, Dreyer’s 
films 'achieve “the subordination of 
S J? ace 10 the total frame 
KLh cr f atin 8 a y° rld in which 

abiding that “terse acquiescence to 
SI™ , ac i 0rs . behaviour" which 

Sd) ' raditiDnal 

. \ » ' 

distinguishes Bord- 

■K-V b S\ l 5T r ’ 18 ,he fa « *at 

than an eje- 


ucaj more man an ex- 

Andrew Harvey 

ornwl n h ? ^ 11 P° SeS ‘ m POr- 
tent problems for the study of dne- 

< : r m 68 art * industry, and historical 


: process": it “makes us do criticism 
: differently". I am far from convinced 
I that the book has much to (ell n 
s about the cinema as an industry, but 
i it does combine, in a rare way two 
i frequently distinct strains of film cri- 
ticism: authorial monographs, and 
theoretical discourses on film tang* 

3 uage, Bordwell is not content to 
i assume that a film director is a com- 
. plete artist whose aims and methods 
t it is enough to describe, nor does lie 
t lose sight of the specifics of rinenu 
s in a complex and self-sufficient 
s theoretical argument. What he does 
I is to use Dreyer as a means of ei- 
’ ploring the way in which citterns, 

, and particularly certain elusive areas 
i of film language, con have meanings 
r over and above the strnightfonranJ- 
i and generally non-cinematic - con- 
, lent of the narrative, and at the 

■ same time to test and define (he 
l resulting theoretical notions by meii- 
i culous and repeated examination of 

■ their practicn! operation. 

The book is not without its 
nesses. Despite his overall eloquent* 

- and certain unexpected flashes oi 
humour -• Bordwell is unable to re- 
sist flying the assertive flag of roo- 
ern structuralist criticism from |®« 
to time: shots and sequences ro w 
simply mean, they become "freigWw 
with intelligibility”, while characters 
find themselves mediating 
the dynamic heterogeneity of H* 
film’s motifs and the stability of ^ 
overarching causal structure . Us** . 
wise, it is occasionally difficult g 
avoid wondering, in an oW-fasluoKu 
sort of way, whether such <Jei*“*? 
but necessarily selective - aiwp 
could not have found the samel® , 
similar) patterns in almost any group 
of films, and whether it was reap 
Dreyer’s intention that “the empt 
ness of Gertrud persistently 
• negate meaning , gr fort'iB'?^- . 
dom” to be “primarily i7rt- 

puriishing”. Above all, ta P. 
mg chapter ron “Dreyer s 

adopts, however guardedly, a 

■of the once fashionable but/W^J 
idealistic Cahlers du CMma p^twu 
that, despite a consistently ccwJF* 
five standpoint, Dreyer s ciiijma . 
.nonetheless radical b^uWj.wfP ^ . 
being difficult, it points up tjw .8“^ 
and dislocations^ in the dowg 
ideology. Indeed, most pi “J , , 0 
chapter, with Its curious 
Brecht and its even more, 
claim that modern avant-g^°* ,.[ Ct 
makers such as Straub 
"negate and surpass Dl S' e rnree itsdf 

of immobjUty’’, seems to fo™* 

to a conclusion. Tb ® C,D Jl:no such ' 
Theodor Dreyer need 
apologies for thqfr ^ kJ°iuialYS« • 
issues. BofdweJI - 

he conducts arid the arens.o ^ , 
he illuminates, are ^ough,^ £ jJ n [J 
the book a thfjor and uri- 
the literature of fflm tjieory _ 
tidsm. '• ' . ' 
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The pelvis on the slab 


By Blake Morrison 

ALBERT GOLDMAN: 

Elvis 

598np. Allen Lane. £9.95. 

0 7139 1474 2 

In the penultimate chapter conies the 
moment towards which Albert Gold- 
man's massive book has been steadi- 
ly building. Having spent nearly 600 
pages demolishing Elvis Presley’s 
reputation he is now finally allowed 
to describe the demolition of his 
body. Dead from an overdose, Pres- 
ley lies on a stainless steel table in a 
morgue awaiting the autopsy that 
will reveal the presence in nis body 
of no less than eleven different drugs 
- among them valium, codeine, mor- 
phine and three kinds of barbiturate. 
With a patience that smacks of 
macabre delight, Goldman cata- 
logues each step of the post-mortem: 
the "Y incision" from shoulders to 
pubic bone that allows the patholog- 
ist to pin hack the skin; the sawing 
of the ribcugc; the opening of the 
stomach; the slicing of eacli major 
organ. Lovingly lie dwells on the 
stigmata of dissolution: the skin “pit- 
tea with countless needle marks"; 
“the fat face swollen with gorged 
blood"; the enlarged heart, clogged 
arteries and the liver “so diseased it 
looked exactly like pate de foie 
gras". Then comes the climax: 


girth: it is “as though lie has swal- 
lowed a watermelon L The musical 
judgments, too. are basically sound: 
Goldman is surely right to prefci 
Presley's early songs in his late, even 
if he carries' this preference (u ex- 
tremes (he finds everything after 
Elvis’s very first recordings in 1954 
to he a falling off) and goes in for 
the fashionable post-modernist prin- 
ciple which decrees that the more 
parodislic a work of art is, the heiter 
(the early Presley, we’re told, is “a 
marvellous mimic”, is “essentially 
playful and parodislic’’, likes “carica- 
ture", "fantasy", “surrealism” and 
"burlesque"). All in all, it’s a strong 
narrative and lively performance. 






The n.'iiratisv that follows these 
opening chapters is less spectacularly 
offensive hut maintains a quietly 
sneering tunc. In Goldman's words, 
Presley s career is nude to seem a 
monstrous realization of all that is 
must kitsch in American popular 
taste. “A silly little country boy" 
from a family of "rednecks” and 
■‘hillbillies”, his mother a dominant 
and fantasizing extrovert, his father a 
spineless, greedy “dullard and donk- 
ey". Elvis wus a “weird” and isolated 
boy whose school career was one of 
“academic mediocrity". At the age 
of sixteen, however, he transformed 
himself into a “street punk”, acquir- 
ing provocatively camp hairstyles and 
clothes: “The image precedes the ta- 
lent, as it was destined likewise to 
outlive the talent”. Learning to sine 
chiefly hy imitating what he heard 
played on the radio, he struck lucky 
at a time when the search was on for 
“a white boy who could sing like a 
nigger”. 

Music, however, soon interested 
him less than films. “Frantic" to 
emulate lhe recently dead James 
Dean (or “Jimmy Dcnn” as Gold- 
man insists on calling him), he was 
contracted to make n series of films 
and was rapidly "reduced to one of 
the ugliest and most repulsive pre- 
sences on the American screen”. 
Ruined by films and commercialism, 
Elvis suffered two further blows in 
the late- 1950s: his conscription into 
the army (presented here as a ploy 
by Colonel Parker to endear him to 
the respectable and middle aged) 
and the death of his mother in 1959 
fElvis is seen clawing desperately to 
join her in the coffin). Now his pri- 
vate life began to degenerate; a 
“pervert”, “orgiast”, "masturbator” 
and “voyeur", he pursued a deeply 
infantile sex life, full of “pajama 
parties” and peeking fantasies with 
young girls. Priscilla, whom he lived 
with for several years before mar- 
rying, eventually divorced him and 
he toyed with the idea of having_her 
lover assassinated. Publicly too, Elvis 
declined: as Goldman sees it, apart 
from a 'brief revival round the time 
of his Las Vegas comeback in 1969, 
the 1960s ana 1970s were downhill 
all the way. . 

In his haste to attack. Presley from 
all possible angles, Goldman seems 
. occasionally to contradict, himself. 
Elvis, we learn, Is a “supreme narcis- 
sist" biit is , also “resolutely self- 
hating and self-castigating" and has 
I “a. great longink to kave done with 


The scalp is cut and pulled both 
backwards over the nape of the 
neck and forward over tne face to 
expose the surface of the skull. 

The entire top of the head is then 
cut off with a power saw, which 
sends puffs of dust into the atmos- 
phere, against which the operators 
protect themselves by donning face 
masks. When the top of the skull 
is lifted off like a bowl, the brain 
beneath is examined and then 
scooped out for sampling and sec- 
tioning. . . . The three hour proce- 
dure terminates with the remains 
of, the brain being put baeMngjde 
the skull nnd the internal organs 
gathered in a bag and stuffed back 
inside the body cavity, which is 
then stitched up. 

If we are reminded, here, of 
Dante '5 Count Ugolino. his -jaw 
clamped to and feasting on the brain 

of Archbishop Roger, this is — r - , 

appropriate, for as reviewers on both 
sides of the Atlantic have been quick 
to point opt Goldman's is one of the 
most vengeful and cannibalistic biog- 
raphies ever written. Posing as a 
coolly conducted post-mortem which 
will pick its way among the evidence 
so as to get at the truth of Elvis 
Presley's life, it’s really more of a 
hatchet-job, never so happy as when 
it is cutting up, taking apart, laying 
into. Biographers are sometimes said y 
to have a love-hate relatidnshlp with 1 
their subjects; Goldman is unusual In 
dispensing with the love element' en- 
tirely,, his animosity towards Presley 
tempered only by his eVert greater 
animosity towards Colonel Parker, 

EMs’s managfer, in. whose opposed selves”, a theory Goldm 

Machiavellian hands theJ Kina 9 ften flvis Presley: (top) the first ever photo- buttresses by making much of the 
seems a lowly ■: serf. . The. King is gfaph, reproduced In the book here -Fact that Elvis had a twin brother' 
P ead j. . Long Live ^ his Enemies . m q eW ed; (middle) at twenty-one and who died at birth (“he bad beside 
would seem . to pe the sentiment. . on the brink of fame, and (pottom) him a phantom double, a . secret 
Goldman’s' BntBgonism, we : now : what happened - both photographs sharer”). • , . / • 

know, backfired On him; reyietyers reproduced in Hlyis: What Happened? . Goldman Y justification for his hos- 
haye derided hia book;, reading it, dry Red Wesl, Sonny West, Dave-.Heb- •$., treatment of Elvis 1 Is the exlst- 
even the hibst ..resolute Elvis-haters ler, as told to Steve Dimledvy (332pp. ence D f W |, at he calls "the Presley, 
have ended up feeling- protective to- Bailantlne. 90p. 0 345 27433 4).- myth". The phrase turns up on many 
wards the victim.. Yet Goldman has ,• occasions in the book and each time 

perhaps had an unduly hard time of What is it, then, that makes Elvis drives him to a kind of fury. Behev- 
it: however uhpleasant his book It offensive? In large jiart Ills the mg that there are still millions of 
mak^s vivid and compelling redding, graphic portrait of Presley’s last fog-bound innocents; who can V see 
There , are some excellent anecdotes: years with which Goldman begins, far the mvth. he conceives of himself 


this terribly embarrassing subject of 
Me". Or he is described in January 
1955 as “puritanical" and “uptight 
about girls'’ but by May of the same 
year has commonly "three or four 
girls In his room at once” and “might 
resort to force" and “rape”. Then 
again. It Is hard to reconcile his 
“megalomania" (he is “a . man who 
ruled by fear and intimidation”) with 
passages that present him as the 
helpless pawn of the capital-crazed 
Colonel Parker. But Goldman car- 
ries all befqre him by virtue of the 
convenient dualism .which posits the 
existence in Prepjey of “two sharply 
opposed selves”, a theory. Goldman 
buttresses by making much of the 
Fact that Elvis had a twin brother 
who died at birth (“he bad beside 
him a phantom double, ' a secret 
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his private ; piane from 
lenvet' in order to buy 


What is it, then, that makes Elvis 
so offensive? In large part it Is the 
graphic portrait of Presley’s last 
yeqrs with which Goldman begins. 
Confined to the plush, padded cell 


Memphis to Denver in order to buy t h at is his bedroom ("the Cave of r the spell” of gullibility and.misin- 
sqme peanut butter and jelly sand- Morphia” as the; author, calls It), formation. But'.the PresfeSr myth is 
■ wiches from a hotel that does a nice ;. Elvis lies gorging himself with huge itself a myth. a. licence for. Goldman 
line in them. There is some useful . meB i s 0 f bacon, sauerkraut and to be as scurrilous fls hp likes. There 
research, too - on the influence of mash, imbibing: vast .quantities of ■has, after. all, . been, ho shortage of 
Presley on- Memphis's WDIA radio ^gs and .entertaining himself with, .gossip ‘anil slajjper about Presley. 
station; on his performance- jn Jail-:: pomo films. Lonely and lethargic, he over the last five years. Fifteen days 
house Rock and other films; and on rarely gives live performances any before he- d|ed; three bodyguards 
: his 1968 “Singer Special” television ■- more an( j when he doe^ has to .be . who bPd recently . be(!n ■' Yqcfced by 
comeback. Though marred by relent- . braced and bound so that his mighty PreSley settled the scofe by- telling !of 
. less ; hipster slang . (“raunchy", ...patinch cah be concealed. Goldman^ ; “the other Side" Of his life: tneir 
“heavy”; “cool”, j?sad^s?ed”) and by picture reminds one of lines from' - book ,'?E/vfr: Happened?, 

' some ■ bizarre' s-paS^ges- of ., mock- /Nearly Prepley spngs — !»I :can’t seem- 1; which ^upSeti pfesley .'and ■ some say 
, herqic,:the book is written yrtth zest, to: stand oti-iriy own two feet",' "All I -: contributed to the depression ;w)iicn 
wit (on Elvis’s attractiveness, for exv could do was'istadd paralysed’’ - liqes led to his death, is One. Goldman 
ample t “he- ftriick a chord in worn^h supposedly testifying to thi power of draws on heavily, ! )hough without 
; all right: the unfitiillcal cord"), and love but also having an ironic appo- ; acknowledging its partiality- And 
Dickenstetv;. ' (op Elvis's ample . ateness to his late decline. . 1 though many of the otper books 


myth". The phrase turn} up on many 
occasions in the book and each time 
drives him to a kind of fury. Believ- 
ing that (here are still millions of 
fog-bound innocents; who can't 'see 
for the myth, he conceives of hiftself 
as a truth-bearer who. must "break 
the spell” of gullibility and , mlsin- 
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have been eulogistic ( Elvu, We Love 
You Tender mul Elvis, Port mil of a 
Friend) or downright cranky (Mans 
Holzcr's Presley Speaks sets out to 
prove the King's continued existence 
in "the world Beyond"), more than 
enough has appeared about the 
“other side” which Goldman cluims 
to be the first to reveal. Even Elvis - 
The Movie, which draws a veil over 
(he last years, showed many of the 
strains in Presley’s relationships with 
his wife and entourage. One would 
have had to be living in a very 
remote pari of the globe not to have 
got the message that Elvis’s life was 
Not What It Seemed. 

Yet Goldman is right in supposing 
that, familiar though we are with the 
excesses of rock musicians and sing- 
ers (to the point indeed where it is 
the ‘‘straights" like Cliff Richard who 
seem the oddballs) , the case of Elvis 
Presley nonetheless has a special fas- 
cination. There can be re w more 
extraordinary incidents, for example, 
than that which took place on 
December 21, 1970, when Presley 
sought and was granted a meeting 
with the then American President, 
Richard Nixon, in order to volunteer 
to become a fully-fledged federal 
narcotics agent. Goldman, as usual, 
misses the point; he gloats over 
Elvis’s deceit and hypocrisy, over 
how, railing against drugs. Immoral- 


ity and communists, he delivered an 
’■ inspiring speech marred only by his 
incessant scratching and rubbing of 
his drug-inflamed face and neck" 
(hnw, incidentally, since it was a 
private meeting, can Goldman know 
this?). But there is no reason to 
suppose that Presley did not mean 
all he said about dealers, pushers, 
junkies and hippies and how they 
were ruining America. His hope was 
that by going to the highest office of 
the land he might be given the 
chance to reverse history and to cre- 
ate again the settled world of the 
19505 in which he had prospered. 


For Presley's tragedy was to be- 
come too closely identified with the 
decade In which his career began. 


The image he created for himsefi in 
the 1950s was broader and more 
astute than might be supposed. His 
pelvis-gyrating, knee-shaking act 
evoked an energy and restlessness 
that was taken to have both social 
and sexual implications (the old 
order was going, the new promiscu- 
ity had arrived). But though Elvis 
enjoyed teasing and provoking on 
stage, he was upset at being called 
“obscene" and was careful not to 
push his act loo far. He might be 
aggressive, threatening unspecified 
reprisals should anyone step on his 
blue suede shoes or try to take his 
girl (“You better not mess with the 


US Male my friend”), but he also 
wanted to be thought of as sad and 
sensitive, a man who lived down the 
end of Lonely Street, who might be 
caught crying in the chapel, and who 
couid suddenly pause in the middle 
of one of his songs and (to a croon- 
ing background accompaniment) 
start talking straight from the heart. 
Remarkably, he succeeded in bring- 
ing this combination off; the rebel, 
the hedonist, the self-made man, the 
bis spender, the sensitive plant, the 
whimpering cuckold, the teddybear 
who is cuddly and twee but who also 
(as the screaming fans acknow- 
ledged) gets taken to bed. Presley's 
version of the song “ft’s Now or 
Never" catches the tension nicely; 
the yawp of sexual passion (“My 
love can t wait") is muted by the 
languor and melodiousness of the 
singing voice. 

With the coming of the 1960s 
Presley found it impossible to keep 
these various tensions in play. In 
private and in practice he subscribed 
to many of the values of the counter- 
culture: he bought a ranch to set up 
a commune; took drugs; became a 
devotee of occult religions; and hav- 
ing Priscilla to live with him. avoided 
as long as possible a conventional 
marriage and family (“Look at the 
typical American family scene", he 
railed, "Man walkin' around fartin'. 


Women walkin’ around scratchin'. 
Kids coin' around hollerin'. Hey, 
man, luck that! I never did fit in that 
scene and I never will.") But his 
public image had become that of 
somone who, after a brief period of 
adolescent prick-kicking, had recon- 
ciled himself to the values of middle 
America. He let it be known that he 
detested the Beatles (though when 
he met them in secret he liked 
them), marijuana, political activism 
and all the other appendages of 
Aiternativism. His songs, schmaltzy 
and sentimental, were now aimed at 
an older audience and he no longer 


gave live performances. In a decade 
dominated by groups rather than 
solo artists, he began to seem an 


anachronism: many of us who came 
late to him could not see what all the 
fuss had been about and put him in 
the same league of. tediousness as 
Dean Martin and Frank Sinatra. 
Going to see Nixon in 1970 to be- 
come a narc was not for Elvis a 

E iece of hypocrisy, then, but the 
igical solution to his dilemma: it 
was to be his revenge on those who 
had put him on the rubbish-heap of 
history. 

Goldman cannot see this because 
he is too caught up in the Myth he 
wants to destroy. Instead he ventures 
that Elvis’s problem was his "total 
incapacity to deal with reality". But 


when have we ever exceed . 
ians and singers to havTa^,^' 
for that? Behind this book 
assumption that by showing gi? 
grasp on reality to be unsoumF 1 \ 
his fife to be shabby, one 
showing him to hm 
singer; Goldman j s appalled 
evidence of Presley ‘Wnttt 
ever greater peaks of popularity 8 ^ 
power, while the man who SS 
,?». this ad StaT* 
steadily declining to the condition^} 
a hapless wretefi" But there hi 
thing surprising about this: Prafet 
records exist in a sphere uniocffi 
by the messes and vicissitudes ofjk 
private life. Knowing about his toj 
of guns or predilection for white 
panties cannot alter in the least t£ 
sound of "Heartbreak Hotel", “BhJ 
Suede Shoes", “Hound Dog" -j2 
house Rock" and the rest, nor ibe 
desire of- people to hear them 
Elvis’s place in musical history k 
questionable: he wrote no sonn 
and played the guitar badly; ojb« 
of his contemporaries have finer 
vmces and recorded better vereius 
of his hits. Harsh things might be 
said, then, but Goldman vents bis 
spleen in the wrong place, on ifce 
suffering man rather than on [be 
artist, and at the end of his book 
Elvis Presley’s reputaion is as se- 
cure as ever. 


Expressing suppression Signalling surrender 
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KENNETH BARROW: 


combining the two. and, later, into 
wonderful old ladies. 

By now any gleam of unknown but 
inlrmste possibility in the story 
vanishes as the press cuttings book 
and Kenneth Barrow's indiscriminate 
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An appreciation of the life and work from 11 £ el . ftt ler. We drown 

r>m_ c , — n_«. — ■ worK in citations, sometimes six or seven 


of Dante Flora Robson 

242pp. Heinemann. £12.50. 
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to a page, about Flora’s artistic bril- 
liance. Some are not bad: “ii was the 
voice that Garbo lacked" (Helen 


— ^ a yes). Others are tiresome -'"That 

,s 8 STAR} ' (Michael Redgrave) As 
FIoraRobson, at five feet eight and whole they blur rather than clarify 
a half, was unusually tall for an her actual quality, 
actress. Tentative rarh<>r thnn hniH rul . 


ra L he f *!“2 bol . d r rt ‘s something of a surprise to find viuu, cm my uuwi- 

J i ,Ur E s ‘- she , lacke , d social that this is a second 'WthorfreS" the essential woman. Her stability 
grace nnd dressed in a homely stvle. hnni ahm,* nm-. □ r™. #■ is attributed to her nrnvimriAi tnnfh» 


By Phyllis Grosskurth 

MICHfeLE SARDE: ~~ 

Colette 

Free and Fettered 
Translated by Richard Miller 

0 7 7fligl' ] ” eph ' £1295, 

ft. IS Wy r hapsodic biography, 
Mfcnele Sarde seems intent on em- 
phasizing Colette's vital, earthy quali- 
ty as the essential woman. Her stability 


Engineer, encouraged Tier to (alee £5? tST cS3ik& ni % ^ 
lessons in singing, ballet and piano. the 

as well as elocution, and taught her, 'm™ ^ii of thS? m dtShS ?« 
according to Kenneth Borrow, “the clMrer detail hVn..!hl/ b d u 
importance of success-. . 


She was to provide her daughter with 
the model of a woman proud to be a 
woman, a woman who loved others 
because she had begun by loving 
herself. No small gift. The gift of 


equilibrium, of solidity, of “normal- 
ity in the least conformist, least 
strict sense, a gift always suspect to 
those fascinated by the lower depths, 
by spiritual and mental imbalance. 


Later, stimulated by her, father's J 960 th ey were fresher. Shaw came those fascinated by the lower depths 

nbltion for her to become the next j? a performance at Oxford of Heart- by spiritual and mental imbalance' 

lien Teny, Flora Robson went to xl ea * House, ,n which she played “a womnn * u 
ADA. She was bitterly djs- Nurse Ouinness. According to Dun- It ? 0man ? 

•pointed to win only the bronze bar j . He went on to the stage, and JSrm A 
— w. I l-£ h-WU-N. said he was very reluctant to "make a 


men, she turned to women for solace, 
that Ms Tarde clearly thinks was the 
most fulfilling. In the relaxed atmos- 

E here of the Belle Epoque Sapphism 
ounshed. Men regarded It with 
amusement or tolerance, possibly an 
exciting little sexual vice from which 
they could profit. But according to Ms 
Sarde, women who preferred women 
became ultra-feminine: 

Only another woman can restore tho 
verdant paradise represented by the 
mother’s body. To Colette - and 
particularly during this period - the 
male represented otherness, separa- 
tion, jealousy, suffering, slavery, 
emotional alienation; the female was 
relationship, contact, fidelity. Inde- 
pendence, emotional harmony. 

Possibly; but while Colette seems to 
have been truly pan-sexual, above all 
she needed a protector in the old- 
fashioned, bourgeois way of which her 
mother would have approved. Henri 
de Jouvenel had a title, a position as 
editor-in-chief of Le Matin, and was 
willine to marry her. Again she allowed 
herself to slip into subservience, toler- 
atmg her husband's flagrant infideli- 
ties. Ms Sarde treats the birth of her 
daughter as something of an irrele- 


vance, and indeed that is how Colette 
seemed to regard her. 

Colette’s own behaviour was irres- 
ponsible, for example in her dalliance 
with de Jouvcnel's son and in her later 
liaison with the much younger Mauri: 
Goudeket who, much to her relief, 
finally agreed to marry her. She always 
took it for granted that she would have 
to work hard, whether as a writer or an 
actress or a journalist, but she seemed 
to lack any real practical acumen to 
look after herself. She emerged broke 
from each of her marriages and conld 
never save any money. Her venture 
into a beauty clinic in her later yean 
was a disaster. But she was a dibro$- 
tarde, and she was fortunate to have a 
genuine gift for writing. 

Emotionally, she drifted with the 
tide. Like all her heroines she swoqned 
into love. Her life was a pattern of 
abject surrender to the men she loved. 
She had charm and she knew bow to 
exert it, but this is something fir 
different from the independent charac- 
ter frith which her biographer tries lo 
invest her, Ms Tarde struggles hard 1- 
her efforts to portray Colette ai 
feminist, but the real Colette 
to elude her. 
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came welfare officer at the Welgar production was terrible ... none of GahSilS SIdonie- 11 11t , n | 

the actors eo near (he characters . . . . He^ Gaudlt' wtart 111116 cllltlCS 
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Garden City,, where she brooded on Very . s ?°, n they were repeating- his soiMthhtMn v^h^pJit,! W / y a~ 
the emptiness of her life. fShawsJ insults as if they ladljeen th^frthefrf^ HfaSSS?* MM dy 

_ . • compliments.’ Barrow's account bv °i an legitimate child, a 

On coming back to the stage os seeking both to excuse the perform- affairs » financial and 

the stpp-daughter in Six Characters ance nnd to avoid starina amatory. The fagfs seem to suggest that 

hi Search of an Author, she met up actual response become a® Coiette^S mother. turnjng a blmdeye to 

with Tyrone Guthrie, whom she’S re ;P onse ' Hornes a, muddle, his peocadiltoes, leapt at the chance to 
Known, before and once visited on his t . ln , disconcerting italics at marry her daughter off to a well-known 

estate near Monaghan. While they tn *^ alB w the new book are many Paris music critic. 

■were 1 in a production together. ?■ Da ™e Flora's oWri recent recollec- . How much she *u 

Guthrie proposed to her after a row. ^ suggest r modesty and earedous WllvvLhSf hf SSSSf-fe 
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retire frbm the stage to bring them m least spar?, one temper- raim r UiTrcole^ 

up, Guthrie quietly let the engage- Hri,y th& endless drumbeat of news- M^o^fna^ Jinrvnf ji he 

ment drop. He didn’t see children in P aper cuttings.- Barrow goes sb far as wTn, lnitia_ 

his firmament, or other stars for that r ° 8U 8S est that it was Kenneth Tynari nested that she S “S" 

hotter;: He mijrri^ his. cousin- lit * nowhere ■ quoted but “whose inti-; Kns of her , r ^ 

■ steW;:" - 1 pathyUp Flora had' Wen obviousTOr 'SiS days> at ^ rst 

'!• : Rather nnirW " ' *^ a l; y*** n yhp ’Wiled . off ^r' 


HAROLD G ASTER] 

A Morning Without Clouds 
144pp, Cape. £5.50. ' ■ 
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The cloudless ; morning js Harold 
faster s Sussex childhood, seventy 
years ago. This miscellany of re- 
miniscences and opinions, connected 

An I U hll rna I. i n.. 


morning was Hardy’s afternoon. 9^ 
may make unfavourable comparisons 
between Tess’s grim toil on 
threshing machine and the idyloc 
account presented . here* where the 
labourers seem to be engaged in a 
pageant for the young, geatlem&d! 


'AftatQwisU Thougl 
were left behind: as 
tn$ advice, of Her ft 
production, Carleti 
. afe wicked not t( 


-v; r::T"i painy -tp ngra had trfen obviousTOr >ii " c, n ^^ Q ! aa > ,s ' al P 8 * 

several, years" 'who - killed . off lidr' SW them, : and later recognized 
Hora^ became career In the 1960a. ButwhUe She potential lf.a soupebnof ■ 

was w wasn't asked to plriy -at the ffiional 

nes Bndie s The Theatre,- neither is there evidence to ^ them under his own 


, T^ nB R rer ' AJa ^ e , retired/ln cure^. wnat is astounding fs Colette’s 
i t? - , a S? Si 1 } & March. compUance. Her ■ youth. Inexperience 

3 ? - mlghl .hJiye ■ beftn ' woltbwHile - to dependence might be pleaded In 
; . fcxplpre :kno,r6: this enforced . eprly re- estennation. but as thB years rolled bv 
1 treat, for: others of.; Dame ^Flora’s fcfi 1 ® herself to ^ 'pwadeci 


• . VO r - Ills . 1) 

f nothef ; morsel : to appease The cur- 

There a I number of objections to 

p?rt/ a \ S if d t ® tho Present; volume. 
First, the: naivety of the small boy 
who watched volunteera drilling on 
tE en , and "was never quite sure 
whether it ww a:, show or what It 
was, Is still too evident. . Even 


Anew tnai rural .lire was 
Ash as well as Talbothays. 
Qaster’ is so carried: away by ; the 
notion that he’ Is recording 
many of us nover saw that he writes 
as: if for MartiaqS, describing' Pu- 
nishes in the same nostalgic terms as 
obsolete household utensus. 

Gaster hopes to pre r empt criticism 
of his style by stressing that, as a 
' , ht is — ■* — J rnn ' 


not equ 


herself to be 


Ralwmr ^ of‘ r Da'nie Horn's allowed herself to be ' puadmi 


painter, he is not equipped. to con- 
struct a story or plot. ^Concerneo to 
celebrate craftsmanship, he slights tne 
craft . of writing ' ,by i Ignoring *ih 
rudimentary skills, , Jailing to .wgj 
closely enough at his Subject to gvold 
'cllchd. repeating himsejf(aprimrc»* ' 
desajoea almost Identically tm 
times within a few pages), creating 
no kind of Shape. 


Soffit 



idealized. As Otwelj 
; Ki!i n ir i 0 * 11, i. w '.that period Vmost 

Shf b0y8 P™ U P within 

fL gh L- 0 £ a farm ^ aha naturally it was 

: ?n n £,TiH Te 5 U i' s ’ dc of farm life that' 
h5rf lpd ^ to / ji- Unless, he' 
: a. boy is riot 

: : horrible' 
-.'Gaster commends 
attipntfpn. • Readers of 
,^Harty.'.ivii| i^e^jya^;: thpt:;Gas(er’s 


oiue. me author, ot : inf u™ w 
Unknowing, iii L cdmm6n with other 
mystics, held that one hrid much bet- 
ter not. And symbolism",; wnicn 

needs pretty- sharp definition, gets 1 
; none. TO, appfedd te Traherne ^ not to 
be liceriredto wntBi Gastefmakea bow 
.with. both Traherne :;opd the book, of. 
■Samuel, afc.epigrtphs to thbse, random r 
notes ftnd sketches; 14 , arij -l m afraid the . ., 
liberty is ridvdr justi^eld. . *: 


■I ... ■ i, . . Yu'-.’- • vYH 'i« .*■ .> 
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In the line of the image 


By Helen McNeil 

JOHN BENSKO: 

Green Soldiers 

Yale University Press. £6.95 

S rback, £3.45). 

02644 7 

SUSAN STEWART: 

Yellow Stars and lee 

79pp. Princeton University Press. £5 

(paperback, £1.50). 

0 691 06468 7 

J. D. McCLATCHY: 

Scenes from Another Life 
63pp. George Braziller. £4.95. 

0 8076 1000 3 

DOUGLAS CRASE: 

The Revisionist 

83pp. Little. Brown. $10.95. 

0 316 16062 8 

GILBERT SORRENTINOi 
Selected Poems 1958-1980 
268pp. Santa Barbara: Black Spar- 
row Press. $7.50. 

0 87685 50f X 


in herself. The other poems in Yel- 
low Stars and tee preserve this vis- 
ion. celebrating the “true miracle" 
of natural processes. In “How the 
River Climbed Into this Poem": 

II is raining in great sobs and single tears 
and raining 

in the night shift's restless sleep, 
raining 

through the haze of tomorrow afternoon 
and the iangourous 
picnics of July. And then, as if 
a baton had been lifted and not ai all like 
lightning or 

thunder, it stops as soon as it's begun. 
Occasionally, there is an over- 
enthusiastic celebrating of the ordin- 
ary: “This is as astonishing / as 
orange juice". And certain poems 
ask us lo notice how effective they 
are: “The deAd man stands behind 
you, terrified / by this poem"; "I 
step back suddenly ... at the sight 
of this poem". 

Stewart's small, traditional vocab- 


and validity of its own. while he 
acknowledges the mainstream by de- 
voting a number of poems to trans- 
formations of the real, in “Fetish", 
which opens the collection, the sym- 
bolic object, or fetish, is itself the 
muse, a “figure" whose presence 
gives "the power to answer outcry 
with insight 1 ’. 

McClatchy addresses himself to 
one of the most intractable problems 
in recent poetry: how to achieve the 
breadth of connotativc meaning 
possible to symbolism, without com- 
mitting the poem to an ideology of 
transcendence. McClatchy is bent on 
reclaiming territory fur symbolic 
metaphor. In the attempt to do this 
he often produces an over-elevated 


ask us lo notice how effective they he often produces an over-elevated 
are: “The deAd man stands behind poetje diction: "The evening’s turns 
you, terrified / by this poem"; “I and mordente \ “the sky’s lucid 
step back suddenly ... at the sight farewells , “fate s maternal fires . 
of this poem". “humming forgery / Of the literal 

Stewart’s small, traditional vocab- will^ , “s n cli^ P |!^e 

J j [■ I™ a &Sm e oJ'eni e r^t han° rhe McCl£i,ch y scts U P a debntc between 
cumulative lyricism greater than the thc ^ losts ' of Et £ mon and StcvenSi 

The nineteenth century left New 

Ktg™ MfWJSTSS 

t sysc s p™“i &^ ryon,: p ™ ,iiy prai!cs 


:rt SORRENTINOi impact of any single poem. Several 

cd Poems 1958-1980 of the finest meces 'Tlic Doves Arc 

„ . _ . m i e- Swallowing Hard , “The Exnct Mid- 

. Santa Barbara: Black Spar- ^ 0 j Night” and “Four Qucs- 

aTmf v ' lions Regarding the Dreams of 

85 501 x Animals" - take specific instances of 

■— ■■ l “ nature imagery and move from 

observation to dream and back 


Down here, the plain tercels of provision 

do. 


idiosyncrasies crap up in Douglas 
Crase’s The Revisionist that Crase's 
topograph ical. hortatory and even 
nat ionalist ad d re ss to t he reade r 
comes as a sharp surprise. Thc 
powerful and witty title-poem 
addresses an America which Crase 
wants to “revise": 

Whm I am after to rememher is not whal 

was, 

And whal I am anxious io save is not the 

same. 

For in thc moment ! saw you, you were 
changed. 

The lone of “Thc Revisionist” varies 
eccentrically but convincingly be- 
tween ecological indictment, descrip- 
tive natural history, high-cultural 
whimsy, and the eroticism of Hart 
Cranes The Bridge : “I've wondered 
to find you waiting there tethered / 
and dreaming". In another long 

g oem, “Six Places in New York 
late", Crase meditates upon land- 
scape and character, shifting skilfully 
from philosophy to sensation to 
memory. Crase's poems lake their 
strong visual sense from nineteenth 
and twentieth-century American art, 
with Jackson Pollock's “Blue Poles" 
seen as “seismic totems" of the con- 
tinent. Crase's pnrodic homage to 
William Cullen Bryant (and to 
Ashbcry) in "To a Waterlower" 


These five collections show the ex- again; 
tent to which American poetry is still serenity 
reckoning with the consequences of a j q 


decision Ezra Pound made back tn Another Life has the perceptiveness, 
1913. Pound declared that the best p roso d(c range, and the syntactic 
way for an American to write poetry sophistication of major poetry, 
in English was to concentrate on the t h 0 ugh McClatchy's brilliant man- 
image, to abjure symbolism, and let oeuV res don’t always bring his sub- 
rhetonc ana form follow after. j ects t0 ^ particularly in the 
Although Wallace Stevens, T. S. weaker poems towards the end of 
Eliot and Robert Frost found other the volume. An unreconstructed 
ways, Pound s solution was to prove stevensian, McClatchy grants the 
the most easily digestible. If Robert « ot her life" of imagination a reality 
Lowell holds little interest for young- 


observation to dream and back .do. makes another link between thc 

again; the effect is of mesmeric TTtls picket snow-fence peeling, gntiy. topographical, the nationalist, and 
serenity. Holding nothing back, nothing in, no- t |, e aestnetic. Yet Crase is least con- 

J. D. McClatchy’s Scenes from # . . ™*;L ng W J5?\ m °? ETHE 

Another Life has the perceptiveness, McClatchy remarks ironically that Ashbety. ^ Mo» for Bret lines 
the prosodic range, ana the syntactic the current preference for the "raw refernng to it and ihteinj- 
soohistication of maior ooetrv. ma enal of everyday^ ui poetry cates an Ashbery-like fastidiousness 


makes today's palace of art look like 
a “pre-fab house”, “way out on the 
Sun Belt”. But McGatchy uses the 


analogy to take flight as the poet’s 
ordinary house is transformed into 
“a world of possibilities”. 

So many of John Ashbery’s 


about naming the object too soon. 
But the technique is over-used to the 
point of mannerism. Crase is the 
unusual case of a contemporary poet 
whose most public, expansive voice 
is his most authentic. 

In Gilbert Sorrentino’s 1971 novel 


Imaginative Qualities of Actual 
Things, the appalling Lou and Iris 
wife are both bad poets who write 
remarkably like Robert Creeley, 
leaving lots of white space between 
their snort lines and placing the word 
"love” in the last one to protect the 
poem from insincerity and over- 
mtcllectualism. Sorrcntino remarks 
scathingly that Lou was 

. . . employing thc theory that 
something that ls rotten becomes 
less so if it is made formally rep- 
etitious; nnd also by polluting the 
dich£ with the addition of out-of- 

f ilace adjectives. This came from 
tis misunderstanding of Lorca, 
and Lou was not alone in his 
ignorance. A National Book 
Award winner of recent times has 
achieved his reputation by consci- 
entiously making himself into Lor- 
ca with a corncob. 

Tn his Selected Poems I95&-19S0, 
So r rent i no struggles lo keep his dis- 
tance from what he calls tne “float- 
ing clichfi” of the consensus tradition 
and seeks to preserve an avant- 
garde, bohemian stance against the 
corn-cobbing academic imitators of 
true art. But like Robert Bly, Louis 
Simpson. Robert Pack or any num- 
ber of mainstream poets whom he 
may be presumed to loathe, Sorren- 
tino assumes an absolute validity for 
ordinary reality, arrogates special 
prerogatives to poets for being poets, 
and writes in a style which mingles 
allusions in foreign languages, imag- 
ism, and slang. Characteristically, 
the title of Sorrentino’s "Twelve 
Eludes for Voice and Kazoo” seeks 
to impress its audience with both 
knowingness and disarming modesty. 
Sorrentino is merely disputing the- 
modernist inheritance rather than 
I creating one of his own. 


WIIIV1I 

& w of By jay Parini 


er American poets, it is not because 
of Lowell's effort to connect person- 
al and public histories, but because rrtl _ Tr .i.' _ ___ 

of the mimetic model he used for his I HP VflTlC TT 1 Rli T 1 6 

diction after L{fe Studies. Today the 1 lllUllUV 

mainstream is ekjeWhfere, in the post- ssossssb - gg 

Poundian line of the image, which 
has provided American poetry with Rv .Tbv Parilli 
its short to middle length .poetry of ^ J . 

quotidian sensibility since the 1950s. sssssbssssssssss 

t: t Je ROBERT PENN WARREN: 

Since the line of the image is not 

associated with any single con tern- Rumor Verified: Poems 1979-1980 
porary master, and since it has 97pp- Random House. $9.95. 
absorbed apparently disparate q 3§4 52136 6 

aspects of the work of Pound and — - - 

William Carlos Williams. Surrealism 

and French Symbolism, it influences Robert Penn Warren has stepped out 
American poetry by consensus, boldly- as a major poet, publishing 
According to the poetry magazine f 6 ur strong books of new verse in 
Field, “a pre-occupation with the im- wan. Now and Then (1978) 


new poem called “If”, then “we must or lacking in technical brilliance, 
live through it”. possess a raw-boned, jagged quality. 

Wnrren heefln his career as the «?w?r is the yard that comes to 


(he heart of things. He has added a 
clamorous urgency, an intensity 
occasioned by age, and a turn to 


th- lm. J jc ROBERT PENN WARREN: 

Since the line of the image is not 

associated with any single .content- Rumor Verified: Poems 1979-1980 
porary master, and since it has 97pp- Random House. $9.95. 
absorbed apparently disparate q 3§4 52136 6 
aspects of the work of Pound and — - - -=--^ 


w™. hconn his rarppr as the rower IS llie WOra mai comes LO occasioncu uy are, miu » i«ui w 

vounaest member of ^th”^ Furilivesa mind when reading these poems, migl^ called autobtograph^ 

^Rariom and which have something in common al verse. The, road, was opened for 
Men Tate His work woTvrelh with the work of. the meat poets of him by Lowell. Snodgrass, and 

2uw vitality - Whitman, ftopkCT and others, who- - made- ,wnfe«ion a 


Robert Penn Warren has 


stepped oi 
, publisher 


Allen Tate. His early work was well- wun “re wont - ok me pern txreis or 
wrought, intellectually acute, witty vitality - Whitman, Hopkins and 

and balanced. The technical virtuos- B 

Ity of such work was beyond re- opening of Glimpses of Seasons ': 

preach, although in retrospect It oasp^lory of gold light of dpwn on gold 
appears somewhat static and imita- . maple - 


proach, although in retrospect It Qasn-giory of gold light of dpwn on gold 
Appears somewhat static and imita- . maple - 

tive. The best poetry of Warren’s Now forgotten green bough-loop, ret Icpf- 
middle period was the verse play droop, and even 

called Brother to Dragons (1953), The first reddening rondure of August or, 
urhlrh he. has racentlv seen fit to slow, 


him by Lowell,' Snodgrass, and 
others, who- - made- • . confessional 
poems respectable. Yef Warren has 
gone beyond confession, reaching 
through mere personal fact to imper- 
sonal truth; fie has taken on the 
mantle of the vatic poet and turned . . 


Field, "a pre-occupation with the im- scven ye ar8 . Now and Then (1978) which he has recently seen fit to 

age has been one of the leading established his position by asto- revise. Here Warrems liking for The bIrth of ,he S ra P e s 

characteristics of contemporary poet- nishing readers with its ferocity and harrative, previously confined to the Bemused in !he droam of Jh e iw«inMs 

ry -for at least twenty years ; Field s grandeur, and that memorable novel, had the effect of releasing raw 0 f swelling, 

recent symposium on the image volume has not been surpassed by energy like adrenalin into the blood- lo define 


his own life info an exemplar. The 
lyric “I" in; these poems is simply 
man at his best: simple, learned. 


loving, and completely human. This 
man, faced with "the terror / Of . 
knowledge” in the title poem, asks: 

"But what can you do?” Warren 
answers: "Perhaps pray to God for 
strength to face the verification 7 
That you are simply a man, with a 
man’s -dead reckoning, . nothing 
more.” ' , 

. A genuine humility informs these 

B ooms ahd saves them from preten- 
ousness. And Wanen's predilection.' 
for grand philosophical speculation Js 
held- in check by the autobiographic- 
al . mode, which insists that .- each i 
poem be -founded on an . incident or 
place* Thus, having evojeed his climb 
up a' seawall beside toe . Mediterra- 
nean, ,the .poet ,oa'n get away: with,. . 
talk abpiu ^the agony, of ,T| me" , We , 

. can absorb his question - “Wh'at lies 
in the turn of the season to fear?" In 
a poem called “Vermont Ballad*. 
Change of Season” because he has 
rendered so concretely the trans- 
formations of. autumn, the "fitful 
rain" which has “wrought new. 
traceries,, / New quirks, new loVe* -**. 
knots, down the pane". Indeed. |he , 
title poem, ^Rutnor Verified", trap 
ode to; humility, a , poignant confcs- 
sipn Of moral Inadequacy. 

* In en exact and haunting lyric:' 
“What -Voice .at Moth-Hour;- wai> . 

. reri asks: . i. . 

What voice .did .1 hear .*?.•! wandered 

alone' 

In a premature night of cedar, beech, 

oak, 

-* O.mU iwTl llwi. Mill « 


recent symposium on tne image volume has not been surpassed by energy like adi 
asked poets to answer fifteen ques- Being Here (1980) or his latest cof- stream of his 
tions, such as; “Do you use, in talk- Action Rumor Verified. Neverthe- was not until ’ 


. , - lection Rumor Verified. Neverthe- was not until warren virtually aban- 

ing about poetry, your own or that \ css> these last three collections are doned novel-writing in the early In his later work, Warren has res- 

of others, terms like ‘Deep Image’ , of a piece ? and Warren has emerged 1970s. that he was able to tap the cued many of the virtues found m his 

'surreal image’ and the like?” Qpe at t h e f ran t 0 f a field noticeably same energy again. The poems that early poems: wit, a muscular mtel- 

way or another, It is the tradition of lacking in major figures since the followed, though hardly unpolished led, and a longing tp get rapidly to 


,o tne diooo- p or g e u ( 0 define 
However, it nio mathematics of Time. 


of swelling. 


ige” in the tide poem, asks; 
mat can you do?” Warren 


the Image which young American ^ 
poets must accommodate or reject. 

John Bensko, in Green Soldiers, 
seeks to combine sensibility, naira- M 

tivej and history within the formal P-, . .- A 

constraints of this tradition. Bensko’8 regford as over-production and some 

short, moving, stories of departure , f ^ haw 

loss and death arq told . in a power- drafts- senst' we- ha « V 
folly declarative present tense. ,£ven qnfty to Warren's workshop, 
“Yomig (Woman at Amiens: 1914" ■9L? d u 1 J!Sl!IlilSffi 


death of Robert Lowell. 


At the age of s6venty-six, Warren 
seems literally pressed by time. This 
to what some critics 


pressure has' let 


the girl', mind while she gaze, at an 


oak tree with “thousands of dark 
birds"; her soldier lover departs, fad- 
ing into the last image she Will have 
ox him: . 

1 This morning there is ice In §11 the trees. 
She looks again at the bridge, the 
:• '■.•!’ soldiers., 

' Hen Is just a boy, a hand waving, 
a bright spoOn going off in the distance. 

Many of Berisko’s poems dose 


stunnirtg. A fair number of , these 
works take the form of the descrip- 
tive poem in which a (presumably) 
older man climbs a hill ip' Vermont 
or stands overlooking a seascape, 
having come to a specific point and 
place in nature, whereupon he is 
overwhelmed by questions of time 
and Identity. 

.. . ■ ’• -i * 

Even Warren’s worst poems are 


• ior cmniiwiuun. uw, 

down those .associative processes such n „ Heart of Autumn” in Now 
which Bensko’s - narratives en- Qnd Theni ‘•Acqtiaintance with Time 

In Edrly Atttumn" In Being Here, or 

•uw.. n. , > a*. . a -r. .... . * T t- »i t/.J 


Interiors 

(Campbcll Colloge, Belfast) 


: ' The lives we never 'quite intend to lead 
ire spent in rooms we long to qall out owp. 

I . 

,We are partners in a quiet comer 

of the grounds, learning how to be discreet, - 

treating the exercise with diffidence. - 
Always the silence brings us nearer home. - 

Wq isolate particulars, I know 

the hushed wind of. your presence in the h*U. 

You listen the chair’s creak, tlie Whisper 
: of a turning page; the muted soundings 

; , ; i . • . : _ 

of a makeshift permanence. Tomorrow 
Is as certain as bourgeois ritual. 


and Ice; ksieris 1 the altruism of the the thresh of time. He sees the, need 
poet listening to riature. ; Wben Stew-, to ask the right questions even while 
aft writes AWhat a life my body/wlU he dangles before us the insufficient* 


a (till. life, fluted gireert by iUtnni«- rain - 
the view from any, window b the [Same, 


aft writes S'What a life my body/wlll he dangles before us the Insufficiency 1 ' •• , ; - ; •. : 

. carry otf without me!’., she is referring 1 of any answers we might obtain,, If ■•!••' y; 

; to tfe ^prlfl’s hqdy^not tQ a dualisrn ■ this Is the 'fray .it js”, Tie' Writes in a sssssssssSaSSS&SS 


. ' . •’ • :. Each fool set soft, then still as stone 

trtor ,rain r < 'Standing to wftlt while the : first owl 

tto^same^'. ^ ’ ‘ spoke? 

- . 1 ' * '_' ' Stricken frith, knowledge and the 

Ton Kftnnrick bbrden of, history, Warfen is ,ibe J . 
14U1 aeii uiiui sieged by. voices ti^t dem^idi his. 

attention and our* hs well. 
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Importing a modern tradition 


By Fleur Adcock 


JOHN FORDES: 

Stalin's Holidays 

51pp. Glebe. New Souih Wales: 
Transit Poetry. 

0 9594377 0 3 


S 3 M t rich^to ^ud!* iransforma^/ons ^ 0 ” 111 iS SKA, E 7 ‘ y ° U P* t unde ’ Overall one has the i m ■ 

range of styles is considerable. and passion-flowers / incline their / ff e temp^ pil / ar 8 Mhat® ^ds "the !™ ^ 

John Forbes, bom in 1950, be- lfe mefnd«°thJf ll Ji # ? p ' nr,l / ,g a * al,s apart / the dome / distending skills^ of tbe «ohsot 

Jongs to the extreme "avant-garde" JS/j ] ™ »?s! modu,at « from the dark vault". The blurb’s note ine and h * » i?' n u ^ enc ? MaS 

- at the mectrum. H« wriles with jj 11 !“*“? * «™« °f • ■ • her q^ie f^*I« h« 


DAVID MALOUF: 

First Things Last 

58pp. Chalto and Windus. £4.75. 

0 TOII 2562 4 

GRACE PERRY: 

Snow In Summer 

g°PP- Berrima. New South Wales: 
South Head Press 
0 909185 02 6 

R. F. nniSSENDEN: 

The Whale In Darkness 
7lnp. Eurospan. £6.95. 

0 7081 1083 5 

WILLIAM GROW) mill 
NICHOLAS IIASI.UCK: 

On the Edge 

77pn. Claremont, Western Australia: 
Freshwater Bay Press. 

0 908215 01 0 


Australian poetry has been visibly on 
the move since 1968, when a group 
of young writers responded to tile 
events of that year by initiating a 
rebellion against the poetic establish- 
ment. Like many revolutionaries 
they were armed with imported 
weapons: their anger and idealism 


Jongs to the extreme "avant-garde" ve i low J ^ I°fpn „ • te ! from tbe dark vaul1 " The blurb's note 

end of the spectrum. He writes with L d * 0 ,"™ L UgU u S that has been a lhrea * of . . . her 

a wild eclectic energy, his ideas and vear 60Un,er - cIo ckwise through the own death that has given this love its 
images Jumping explosively in all 3 *' new life" inhibits further comment 

directions. The effect can be ex- One of Maloufs concerns is with R. F. Brissenden is of the same 

h MlSlm C?. nrnno nn ik. the TP fll nm hret.ua.r. 1 „ . . 13 ul ‘ ne SBme 


airections. the effect can be ex- , une °< Maiours concerns is with R. F. Bri 
haustmg, propelling the reader the relations between reality and generation 
breathlessly forward with no time to seeming: “Across the lake the small touched by 
nonce anything but the immediate P ous es appear I to be real, or to abroad. His 
scenery (which tends to be Austra- ,mao,n - ’ — « — *-- - * • ■ 

linn nnnnlafa/i ...i >. 


««.cry twiucn ienas to be Austra- imagine themselves somehow / dudes a sestin'a no more inte7«tino "“'wy-matejj a uK,. 

ban populated and urban when it P a| njed on the view and leaning to- than most OMDte^thfi «n £^?8I!? d .S*?™: nineieS- 

isn’t merely a surrealistic blur). The wards / their shaky selves in water form, and tS^lLme ts (£SS 

few poems which stand still long ■ ■■ ■ Another preoccupation is from Herodotus retold in nm tho J oini ng his brotheron 

enough to have subjects include one bn \ e, ll | he interfusion of the present particularly distinguished verse). He scrioHnn^B^Hw 801 ^ 61 ^' ^ to- 
on the once -fashionable topic of and lit® past. In an elegy for his has a number «f msmt _ , ' . , ptions are adequate in their ouIm 

drugs, which reads however Ike an [f th . er he writes of the tfiad being themes, competency doL but ^ ther more sSfrlri V® R UC i k ’ S taJent “5 
n ™ n .f , and relatively detached toned J" the living and looking out too Smooth and Xma nnered annrf writes wh,ch he »5 

fonTnl £ ^ ° nd "F™ 1 refto* ^gh their eyes, as do the not yet from an occasionaJfdL^ - 

lions on an arid poetry: ‘“Everything born. The concept occurs again in Medea, in an undatim? ^ n«u i Is !. ands . > “tout nonexislM 

depends on the context ’ t I consoled Deception Bay”: “Innocence / we muses “Daddy is hnooslihle!” St3k’ Kv*#!? t and wlu£ i h i 1flve found their 
rC J, 0, r nary ' dying behind ‘ ll,e 68,1 condescending / as so often to senden's zoologiLl nSs ihom^ V ° yages *5 

Forbes makes few ^ W" Then Lre is his rei ned in the dt&'.St Sfe 95S. drags m ° Ve them off ‘" 


id generation, bul has remained un- 
til touched by new influences from 
to abroad. His present collection in- 
i eludes a sestina, no more interestinc 


quite jxjlished enough. n " Ue “ 004 

Mrs&SSs 


Forbes makes few concessions to use of ihewSr^ ■■ hlS re,tSrate d m the classics again, with£-ibn surS 
his readers: many of his poems are “kS adl lS r b !i e ’ n0 ‘ ° n| y for °]? ned on his dolphin for the final 
nonsense until one reads them a £5 ™ d - Sea and S lad °ws on the land effect. Then there kre elegies poems 

- al symbol, almost a for frfendc l-.-. 


nonsense until one readHhem a g[ theVnd effect. Then 

second or a third time; some remain vo b 5 8 p e«onaI symbol, almost a for friends, childhood remlnisrences 

nonsense. Not a great deal of this ' ■ the ind,go of the and a sequence of travel-nSSiaS 

clever frothy iridescent stuff justl- fy p llrsue s ^’ •-The rVah’ , Indo 1 nesia: these are in a more re- 

fles the effort required to extract *£! ,“ e fJ n t . The . Crab Fea st in laxed style, and succeed in their ore- 

meaning from it. but every now and flnd ® h ° eat A hem * m . c ° r P° ratc them sentation of scenes and oeoDle 
then a touch of grace or brilliance ™ them. The although thereWrhaM too^mSch 
makes it seem br.efly worthwhile. p l?t h thf Z4l^is ^ paradoxica,it y of 

llfluiH HolAiif 2 m « . of tliA •• oiau ll all. 


makes it seem briefly worthwhile. p „ ss of achieving a symbiotic har- 
n_ ■, . . . , . "W w,th the natural world is also 

David Molouf is a more mature - af the centre of his novel An 
poet, and a more accessible one; his Imaginary Life . which like many of 
long looping sentences twining over f hese P oe ms looks back to a Dre- 
their line-endings . need to be fol- ,a Psanan mode of existence. 


Grono too achieves a successful 
poem, in “Separation", and a few 
near-misses. For the most part, 
though, his tone is uncertain, veering 
from the sentimental to the face- 
tious, and his examinations of Aw- 
fralian cultural assumptions limp 
slightly. These two poets, both from 
Western Australia, seem peacefully 
indifferent to questions of style. 


tnem. Like many revolutionaries their line-endings need to be fol- ,a P sar > an mode of existence 

hey were armed with imported l?*cd carefully .Thu he is no exhb- Malm.r* n^i ■ ■ 

weapons: their anger and idealism nonist: the techniques he has learnt o p . owerful ^gination 

expressed inSlyles borrowed »re subordinated to She po^s he™ r„ ount 

from older American contemporaries selves. He has a strong visual con K',i«.™ ij* t0 ® uch se,f ' 

“ p'nsjerg. Snyder. Ashberv Piousness with a senfe of joyfol Nfrre ver^fe^ qf fair ‘ 

and Frank O’Hara. Australian poet- absorption in the natural world noire? whfi/ Ti i . nclud,ng P™*^ 

rv needed tn he «hai» n __ u>M r h , . wori P poetry, while retaimne a commit. 


A spirit above wars 


< - ^uk 0’H.Ti. Tu^aiiuT^et- i„" ,he “ „ oral S ‘ y oe ™ for ™, including ’prese- 

1 < SELSSP aS-'S fia-rt. ***** Motion 


JOHN LEHMANN: 

The English Poets of the First 
World War 


O love, your eyes lose lure 
When I behold eyes blinded [n my 
stead. 

“Greater Love" also illustrates the 
second of Lehmann’s points that de- 
rive from Fusseil: “the peculiar con- 
ditions of front-line warfare, when 
danger of death and mutilation are 

«u«r nrafanl 


is still taking place: the country’s lemon trees gone wild and 8 sometimes^ carries_ him away JOHN LEHMANN: second of Lehmann’s points that de- 

hteraiy magazines crackle with acri- second about a garden: (tie imaae of nnPi 5S he - B a “ rious The English Poets of the First !?. w from FuSse,,: “the peculiar con- 

mony and mssent. ns the proponents Eden recurs throughout the bool as P 1 conccraed senous things. World War ditions of front-line warfare, when 

w JrlL.f ST P 0611 ?" suMivide into garden or as wilderness or as land- The blurb of Grace Perrv’s book 14 4p p - 58 illustrations Thame* danger of dcatb an . d mutilation are 

*££2S- aad a u° ncc “ ,ed .by scape remembered from the past (in slates that she was the first amona Hudson. £6.95 Thames and ever present, inevitably intensified 

witors of bemg a fine long poem, “Deception Bay", W***k*-(* Australian’ ^256 3 . , camaraderie into something deewt 

modern ’as mereiythe reconstructs the surroundings of (she was born in 1927 ) to‘-one^?n W 1 " nnd niorc emotional: the beautiful 

victims of another kind of colonial- his childhood by a series of conscious her writing to an infenutiniM?!?] ^ ^ young man dying in the arms of his 

,sm - acts of will shared with Ws readeSf «nd TS ^ 5 n 1917 Robert Graves wrote to Wil- ellow soldie/o/officer could hardly 

But it is not only the “Generation The p bm hicp. ^ ' admiringly mentioned TnSe resuft 5 \ For God s sake cheer f” 1 10 arouse feel,n § s ver y clase *° 

of 68", in their by' now rather faded S ?’? ar ^ n theme ,s car ' a self-absorbed bardic monninL« and - wnte more optimistically - love. It is undeniably true (hut 

uniform of ampersands, oblique music^-A^dfe m h il aboul add ressed to a nameless "vou” IJJd EFh n ° l ended - vet bul fl P oet K uch of !, he best work b ^ S8SS ?° n ' 

strokes and lower case, who K 3 ' b i\ dl ft e M “ sik be Bl^ "We filled with images of tS Z ^? u,d hflve a above ware." Owen and Ivor Gurney - for insl- 
fearned from the Americans. An k S.i inn^ * a wfly ? : muslc / te r, gardens, sea river rocks hfok’ T r?/ ,s n P ° I l, e / d ll The Etigthh Poets ancc - Is characterized by a strong 

American flavour pervades a much- nu Hrll!! P mo , ve throu gh in bone and skin there are no SS’ (},e . Firs ' v ^ or ^ War as a sugges- homo-erotic element. But it is a con- 
wider area of Australian ptetry !with SSL- * * ! nd n , Qtes * names, no titles no ^tS?t,ffifon‘ S ,hfll 0we " ‘ ,shouId MmeSme* ^deration which needs extreme y 

even the “traditionalists" now fond- fhen ■ Rowing plants: “So (and no humour)’ but J m IC a more r cheerful poems". The care ful treatment if its effect is to be 

ing to be traditional in ways derived c/ow/Lnd^e ^ ivaIdi ’ s divided Into separate iort ?nstaU Hnn nfT ° f S ! y,e and the emascula- accurately gauged. For all Us Inlaw- 

from American models. TTie results miraculM? n ?H 5 " P u ds ments, each alone on it/We S a iS?„ / : com plex pomt are typical of y. the homo-eroticism of something 

- miraculous and many / as the mouths lot of clean white soace ffi nf ihf John Lehmann’s book. It persistently hke Owen’s fragment ”1 saw his 

an wnue space. Much of the retreats from criticism into chat round mouth’s enmson deepen as it 

Sometimes a note of deep sadness fell", or Gurney’s wonderful lyric 

j 1 * i a PP efl rs to modify the bitterness" of "To His Love”, is extraordinarily res- 

instant enllontpnmo«+ trained a " d “ ller| y un St ifco«dP«: 


Instant enlightenment 


By Wendy Cope 


’ f! e^'WSLlre a ““ racy is ,he 

mine injection* . Most probably, the Best and rarely enm* ontmivi y ^ g Lehmann 1 only discusses three aen- 
reSS ,R Lri? lilb tk pedestrfan would ’ effcctiwness^f ^oririnaf ? ?I TL -” 5 Q Tluch int ®rest. Thelist 


JAMES klRXUPl- SK 

Pongonban: Messages average , British pedestrian would 

;13U|>P Kyoto Editions. Union W {hf vort! thnficffi 
■ vices, PO Box 205. Osakn-Minaml XI u L k VP has lo offer " 
Osaka 542-91. Japan. £2 ' £fo e T flcabre £ 1 s ,A ced hcr boiled 

— — -J- ' — — - breasts, very finely”), the personal 

,5- D< P, CLQUGHi. (‘I can. sit on my public hafr”), the 

Homage to the Haiku Masters . ■ narrative L (“The hippopotamus - is 

. ' -■ humorous ("I deKribtd my. 

■ ' ..V .’..'v ,■ . m 9VementS' on. the turd Drofi-i 

Th® ‘‘depgonban” of James klrkup's ' W ™ l P e ^ : . - . 

. ‘ "oticeboard found on . Some- of thp bettdr one-liners are ' 

: - “ Japanese rat wiv (til Am , ...L1.L Ivr ml . n rui>^ -i w iui5i# we , 


appears ^to modify the bitterness" of "To His Love’’, is extraordinar 
bassoon s* poems), firing off a few trelned and utterly unselfconst 

J?5L Bt J" an Introductory We’ll walk no more- on Coiswald 

survey of this fort accuracy is the Where the sheep feed 
least one can ask.) Quietly and lake no heed. 

Apart from simply recalling the H?s body that was so quick ' 
main figures and. their achievements. „ Is not as you 
Lehmann only discusses three gen- - new i1, on Severn river 
eral matters of much interest. Thefirst n n , d ? r ,he blUe „ . . . 

fr well. known Efod well documented. ' Dr,ving our sma,, ^ through ' 


4 i- 


Cpmtiqplatlng . . 
the slow and elaborate 
• death of coals 
,1 brood once lAore * 
on tl» human dilemma. 
a. there any point ; ’ 

any point at all 
in our ceaBelCqs activity . . . ■ 


.Utlc patriotism . ' Exemplified , % 
Rupert Brooke gave way after the 
bom me to the warnings and passion- 
a chastisen » fi nts of: Sassoon, .Owen 


’'Vr‘ ,v Iiiimiohlbai ill uuing uvi 

underestimates the subtlety . will 
which it helps to answer Graves’ 

a nn.nl u. _Li If 


- • . — « - . I UJ5CII uuousnea " , ™ ,uu muciy auu 

any point at all Tm \Grnt War find Modern Memory applicable, while at the same tim 

in our ccasel^s activity ..*.■• .JH- ; 1975. were almost completely evoki ng • ah actual and Im medial 

&ssS£. :!s= # -SuBwaSs-sssj 


a f tradiflo • ”i- ’ ^or- 

B»SrSs'sea«ii 

saai iSssasssi’ at?* sss sAtSS*?. Srfwu sjat-tSSeia sties 

1 <q.,we • the View that instance he writes ^ V ,,s -for . ‘^i.tnuJatipiwVfcwgni^ta 


^|{l 


n the Malvern ■ hiii. t * vcraI «^Sfs^u.Ir " m popms oy iiniisn poers, 

writes ^ ’ ^ • for mlhdere nf ? e 1 v s | J ^merged re- . pbets, translations of foreign poetflr 
in I . nfEn K ? f the . .pastoral tradiflop are English housed in the Poet ‘ 

Ifi move, • ... Pflen . ppignanfly ..introduced into ■ h - 9.1 

?, ,ayer '' ; ' : : : -- ; -Sf £hSEte?£ f n *?^ | W Wle .themare ipcludcdbjuha Barhes^T 
v. - i- •• f?2^?J e ) n Nw the poems / Btioko ~ 

-benefit' ’.Uois '-L C - ■ ^WsWhere Aob0rM!ce*h r 

inlng.' Ooiiah wnl uiH . jg °re nd|-ap req' v “ '. i '* 1 ; Men Run Rouqd m RobiitTo}Vi\fi M 
•d James i KSrkup’s aftser- ; Ine sluing aiOnei kUscd W the 'PfiWfV UAe Semalhe. de Bonti ,. -Nc 

most normal poems^n- . ^ -'v English- d«fei, ; . ’ man Mailer's ’Dea/Ar for the. Law 

mt Mirtfay* .y” --m water -5“ - ■ . 


> Ts -K v. ''••••■ & ^ v *jr- • 'W5: 8 ^ ma - t°^|»e«l tort. 'pare,;-.;. ... * Raymbnd RhdigweVa CoilectedPw 
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Representing thought 


By Colin McGinn 

JERRY A. FODOR: 

Representations 

Philosophical Essays on the Founda- 
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In Mental Acts , published in 1957. 


trouts this crucial question with not- 
able caution, hut his view seems to 


Ihc intcrn.il words euV Qf course wc 
arc then left with the real question - 
whin a concept is. Bul the language 


he that Ihc intcrnul sentences enjoy of thought, so fur from answering 
significance in virtue of two sons of that question, conceals the need to 
property: syntactical nr “formal ' ask it. while silently helping itself to 


cates in the reducing neurophysiolo- 
gical theory preserve the complexity 
of the predicates in the reduced 


properties, which determine the role 
of a thought content in the thinker's 


mental life; and genuinely semantic proneness to suppose that syntax can 
properties - reference, satisfaction, add up to sense comes from the 
truth - relating the internal words to feeling that words in a mental 
the world. Anyone familiar with medium, unlike spoken words, are 
Frege’s writings will wonder what somehow intrinsically interpreted - 
has happened to the level of sense, this along with undue concentration 


men { i e. the association of cognitively sig- on the workings of computers. 


L T u „Scrrr^! s ha v u ^s 

utterances" in an "interior Ian- der , cd as syntactic objects. What 


guago". Judging, he supposed, con- !!? dor 566,115 10 wam *? suggest is 
fists in the mind's exefcisc of con- tbat me [ e syntax can discharge the 
cents, and the content of a judgment 


•vhiii a concept is. Bul the language of the predicates in the reduced 
)f thought, so fur from answering psychological theory - a requirement 
but question, conceals the need tn nrie would think it natural lu impose 
ask it, while silently helping itself to from the start. I here is also what 
resources whose cli.ir.icierizulion is must he some sort uf slip on Fodor's 
the point at issue. Perhaps Fodor’s part uhmii the distinction between 

prone ness to suppose that syniux can identifying menial particulars with 

add up to sense comes from the brain events (token identity) and 
feeling that words in a mental identifying mental properties with 
medium, unlike spoken words, are brain properties (type identity), 
somehow intrinsically interpreted - Fndor asserts, incorrectly, that the 
this along with undue concentration former identification relates only to 
on Ihc workings of computers. all admit mentul particulars, while 

d-tm a .u i r »i « t.. lhc totter identifies all possible men- 

RTM and the language of thought U|i piir , icu , ars wjtl) ph # ysica | cvenlSi 

are not the only topics discussed in This ‘ js H mislakCi , hc , a „ er 

Representations, there _is indepcn- identification does not entail that for 


KepresciUitttoHs: tncre is indepcn- identification does not entail Hint for 
dcnlly interesting maienul on func- anv p,^ & iblc instance of a given mcn- 
tionalism, on realism about the men- ,.,r « W r« nn n.iii,n 


^ — oo ry ,■ ■ ■ . * iii-i ■ • h iiuatiusw, amipi. t ii^ lanwt 

mlax can discharge the Representations: there is indepcn- identification does not entail Hint for 
wo...,.,,, w. a . I5e> fi ,al "shape" of d . cad )[ interesting maienul on func- anv p „ ss ibie instance of a given mcn- 

comorises rromp eToT Ideas which intcrnal *ymboh can function as their lonalism. on realism about he men- , af n , lhc ^rrespondiog 
S5S? fhto« l in the world; his co B ni,ive meani "B- ,al ’ on r6du6t,on - physical event is of lhc ^physical 

suggestion was® that these Ideas be But once this suggestion is made £f e Ah burned io ^ Colou ^ ob j CCl 

. i. ... ,i.« idea looks honeless - tonate ideas. Most of this seemed to , s identifiable with some object hav- 


ly been advocated by Jerry Fodor concepts to the internal words or pC J^?|[ ,g r i ha !J. S ° m ni ,ng a ccrlJ,in maSS - kind will still think (hat abstraction 

(nmong others) under Ihc title "the else they will be literally senseless. ° ul n lv eo ncernino the rela- About the inmitcncss of etincepts »n experience is required before any 
language of thought", though The relational semantic properties Pio n L t T e n ^nial and nlmicnl Fodor mukes h surprising claim : he concepts arc possessed by the orgau- 

Geach^s early statement of the will not do the job since, as Fodor S tKsSSs of tonatSra y * ^uggeMs that, understood correctly, jsni. bnce this point of difference 

theory is not mentioned. In this new recognizes, they cannot uccount for ' both empiricists and nutivists agree, between empiricist and nahvist is 

collection of essays, mostly reprints the different ways in which the same Fodor wishes to argue, reasonably that primitive concepts are unlearned clearly, acknowledged, Fodor s novel 
of earlier publications, Fodor's chief object may be mentally represented enough, that the explanatory role of and so innute; they disagree fun- reconstruction of the dispute col- 

concern is to expound and defend (the “opacity" of thought contents), thought content is not preserved dumentally only over which concepts lapses. He does, however, have 

what he calls the Representational Nor is the idea that syntactic prop- under neurophysiological reduction, arc primitive, the empiricist finding ° ther worthwhile things lo say about 


language of Ihuught", though The relational semantic properties 

Geuch^ early statement of the will not do the job since, as Fodor 
theory is not mentioned. In this new recognizes, they cannot uccount for 
collection of essays, mostly reprints the different ways in which the same 


by too crude a use of the idea that 
for both empiricists and nativists ex- 
perience is needed to “trigger” the 
acquisition of concepts. For (he 
nntivist, experience functions merely 
to activate concepts that are already 
latently present in the intellect; but 
for the empiricist, concepts are 
attained by abstraction from what is 
sensnrily given and are not present 
in the intellect he fore such abstrac- 
tion gets to work. Experience is. it is 
(rue. necessary under both theories, 
bul its ‘'triggering” role is conceived 
quite differently t>y (hem. 

Fodor is encouraged to overlook 
this obvious point by u tendency to 
conflate the idea of innately deter- 
mined constraints on which qualities 
arc perceptible to an organism with 
the idea of innately given concepts: 
that a certain concept is accessible to 
an organism only because of its In- 
nate sensory capacities does not imp- 
ly that the concept itself Is innately 
present; and an empiricist who 
accepts innate const mints of Che first 
kind will still think that abstraction 
on experience is required before any 


concepts arc possessed by the organ- 
ism. Once this point of difference 


whHt he calls the Representational Nor is me taea mat syntactic prop- under neuropnysioiogicai 
Theory of the Mind (RTM). RTM, erties might do duty for sense just a His ostensible reason for 
as Fodor expounds it, is the thesis detachable aberration; for once the the “standard notion” c 
that to have thoughts is to be related need of sense is acknowledged the permits the loss of struct 
to internal formmae in a (probably question becomes acute as to tal content. The ar 
innate and universal) language, these whether there remains any useful obscure, and the claim i: 


His ostensible reason for this is that 
the “standard notion" of reduction 


neurophysiological reduction, arc primitive, the empiricist finding other worthwhile things to say about 

ancikla ranenn (nr if thcit I ...I NIC nCfllllSItmil tlf CHDCGnt^ — IVirliCII- 


:d the permits the loss of structure in men- ter point is interesting and probably 
is to tal content. The argument .is right, hut Fodor is surely in error in 
useful obscure, and the claim is so hedged his claim that this is the only dis- 


conceptunl complexity where the die acquisition ofcorccpts - parlicu- 
nativist descries simplicity. This lat- lady about the old doctrine of “men- 


formulae having both syntactic and work for internal sentences to per- that it often looks empty; at any agreement - in particular, in his 
semantic properties; mental proces- form. If we -require non-syntactic rale, the alleged consequence of re- claim (hat empiricists accept the in- 


ses such as reasoning consist in com- mental representations anyway, then 

putational operations performed why not make do with these and let simply by requiring that the predi- 

upon these formulae. 

Fodor holds that RTM is (a) a 

substantive and controversial diesis tt a i 1 1 

Interpreting people 

upon how successfully it serves the 

theoretical needs of the cognitive — .s ssss^ss tions, a principle to the effect that beliefs and desires, there is nothing gures are prime examples of it, as 

psychologist. But Fodor's way of D ' . , .. . one should correlate sentences of the in the orthodox conception of agency must be the models of decision- 

presenting the issues is misleading, oy Adam MOrtOn language under study with those of thnt could be refuted by further evt- making found in microeconomics. 

Surely everyone (except behaviour- one?s own language in such a w ay as dence or further scientific develop- But: What is the general. pa tfo pi that 

ists and the confused) would agree rHAHAM MACDONALD and PHILIP to niake sp e “ ers °* the language ments. The second is a claim that includes both of these? Is’psychbhis- 

that dunking involves the structured under study emerge, to as great an one could not accept a generalization lory a permissible depiction of hu- 

deployment of concepts, and that r ’ . extent as possible, as saying what about some social regularity unless man motives? How must macroeco- 

concepts are (or correspond to) men- Semantics and Social Science one takes to be true, or, failing that, one thought that it was u law of nomic models be tied to microecono- 

tal elements which somehow repre- 194 pp. Roudedge and Regan Paul, what one would take it to be . reason- nature (and nqt simply an accidental mic studies? And even if we take the 

sent the world? What is substantive £8.95 (paperback, £4.95). able to say in their position.' series of coincidences), and that one orthodox conception as understood, 

and controversial is not RTM as 0 7100 0783 3 It is the first of these suggestions would be unlikely to believe fills since ft is clear enough what the 

such, but the linguistic turn Fodor - concerning “truth conditions" that unless one pould see how tfye reg- authors mean to be included In it, 

gives to U. Fodor’s presentation th- thesk of this book is slmole and has captured the Imagination of wri- ularlty might in principle be ex- uncertainties remain about the force 
obscures this because he writes as if one tera^ in the ^pSlosophy of language, plained as resulting from the actions of the constraint thw intend it : to 

the choice were between accepting £££ Se^tisbastoand el Slit is the second wBch Mac&nald of Individuals., .. impose on our theorizing. Must al 

™ SBBt’Mfta'jSa SSEy ™ .11 Sodal ’ 2dS, - and Fanil rely on. It .in a powerful The th j rd is „„ att ^ pl l0 a pp| y 
SilSftSl ^SnS 1 semantics. By reflecting on how the assumption. Its scope is seen in two Davidson’s principles to the inter- toinciudeunder 

n*r?I eS n«o^e en nij 0 1ntr ^nnci^nn meaning of words can be understood main conclusions, whldi they grandly p re totlon of a culture's ethical princi- .science”? Are the parts of psvehoio- 

we can * accord ing to Graham Mao- call methodological humnmstn^, pies. Macdonald and Pettit argue that L nn d of economics that P seem to 

C dotmld and Philip. Pettit, get answrs ^ one crucial determinant.. of whether fnore or even contradtot- it illhgiU- 


Interpreting people 


duction seems easily circumvented nateness of primitive concepts. He 
simply by requiring that the predi- arrives at this unorthodox position 


tal chemistry”. 

Fodor’s prose style, though heavily 
Inrded with jargon, is very informal 
and facetious. After the initial shack, 
the jocose manner becomes just 
about bearable; bul it is not a style 
to be imitated. 


gures are prime examples of it, as 
must be the models of decision- 
making found in microeconomics. 
But: what is the genera I. pattern that 
includes both of these? is psychohis- 
lory a permissible depiction of hu- 
man motives? How must macroeco- 
nomic models be tied to microecono- 
mic studies? And even if we take the 
orthodox conception as understood, 
since ft is clear enough what the 
authors mean to be included in it, 
uncertainties remain about the force 


call “methodological ’ humanism' 
and "ontological individualism’ 


duced the idea 
tion, leaving it 
sentations were 
proposed that v 
representing Id 


iiipn i« nS Z’L dtm : the natural sciences: a model ot wnat oe awpiareu oy iw » w ,.- describing i USt , he w8 y that person „ 7 nl ftnn is that the line 

^ can be achieved and an achievement option of people as neurological sys- fceiSi discussion is rather t£ develoS 

c ratol repre- ^ t any other lienee m u st take (enu or aspassive Instances of arge- tentative and tangled at this point, as a ' gU n S V show a rather uosC 


that RTM is an empirical thesis. For isn't the interpretation of people’s fives ana actions or inatviauais, re- desire somewhat undermine their 
whereas it is arguable that the inter- words the basic and exemplary ele- lated in a commonsensical yray, and ^ Davidsonian premise. These 


problems in social science oy. con- 
fronting .them with the Irartiparent 
example of semantlcsi wfl Will nod as 


iusssus to*™- ■ SMffirs fS? y** *•, ™ « 

don the philosophical, thesis. ; ,thal richer than^the^ineuistlc behaviour hons must be [drawn ^just from those sop hera hive written. K 01 
thinking consists In; tjift exercise -of » e a7?o. Riffitel ^estiSns thelr 


concephi.; Fodor is Well aware that he ^ouCthe'' ™ (0 °, T 1 ?. % ^ Th S° way W be of very gene'ral appltc- 

is reviving a philosophical account of qt andlnB societies and understanding ‘°.P^ . ae f lvea , trom pnncipies aoput technical to be easily digested by the - . / uncdnmlcf Hnd Pettit be- 
thought at least. .aft old as the works SSSd^and about 'foe forTof individual action The claim is just. non .p hl , OS ophers at whom- the book as Macdona,d Bnd • W 

ofttescartesand Locke, but he likes SroSlesonecan adduce In ex- th« each 1 such (principle must be cpn- b partly aimed. , •* * -• llcve ' 

fif£*SSSH ■'sass«Pffi:s.v« 

not that RTM Is philosophically, re- adSes^there qubsHohs in the par- It. is riqt. hard to see in a 1 general .; ffijLd^and U Pe 1 m K 

spectaWe.only solpngaspsycholog- dcular ease of semantics;;;. Rather, way. how the assumptions they. take. there islatafonc ^ahlfbward’stVIe; itis desLedto : 

ists find it experimentally fruitful; They slSpiy assume a particular over .from Davidson lead To these ’ "p wSSESJr MnJbSF -SmffilSSSSMMSu- to 
rather, pswhqlogHts are obliged , to sorngntitid pbiftt of view and then conclusions. The conclusions an . - { imTOrtamW Thhi? Sto ' PSK fiBst-year 

l conceive the mldd in ^his way pre- ^riVe some conclusions about these stated in rather eubdor terms than ^ . Ihe- orthodox” conception of undergraduate and intereslCd Jay- 
cisely because RTM is ( 6 r is- hot) same questions in a more- general thofte . I haw used to paraphrase oaiTflSEd tim- men”S seeks to reveal “the close 

i- J cce rt le 00 Pre-torotic orpWjo- ^ , them- though .add la; number lfo£ jK^nvari^brancksof 

r ^or auS^^ohSsoby^of nti ruHs 'The .tot’ of view they adopt k “ e befog 8 , necds sorae lrther 0 xplaoa- . phUaiphy". Part Gne-deals with 

r ; not l n S th^Draces 4 h df^ema emiuSed that Donald Davidson. They take worth ; meritl°iUqp nere. tioh. My uncertalntles abpuUt- are of particumr topics, with chapters 'on ; 

: ‘ ■ hu C ■“ • a . over 'from. Davidson the idea that the ;The first a ftn tegument that, since, :twd kinds. First, It is notdo^rexact- free Will, frutn, value judgments, im- 

f ... • .py^;CO^mtiye science, ; !; . -, r v : ^ V c^»re pf ^ th.^bxy-’pf a language. J? a: the Information. prodded; by an ex- , ly what thd Orthodox conoeptlon w; plication, laws of nature, 'meaning,, 
i . The thesis that thinking is the in- ^pedfleation of ; "truth conditfans’’, planatidrt bf ah r a$Hb|i-ffli accordant v np*' dpf r jwhpt connqcrions ,betW^n ; :'mtod 'fmd' body, scepticism and. lan- 
1 . ternal manipulation of sentences in- conditions tinder which its sentences with the “orthodox" coocCptioh coh- ; ^belfefc.vdejnrcs. apd ocUor^ ft. allows guege, the, .basis .of moraiS. and 
} vttes the question “how these sen-, art tree: They follow - ; Davidson slats nor in, any principles associated as .intelligible; Prestirnabfy thfl 'Ide-’.. worw; of art.;-. Raft Two ;js more 

» tehees acquire Jemalitic Bignlficance: further in ' accepting, as ia rough with that fconceptlohi but solely in scripHons , thit ftlsforiat* -norttially.. general, offering a survey of recent 

Itt virfop^dfwhat do they haVe . fi guide to. finding tb<» 4 -. ; tn»th'-;eon?i. : the .tnoripdpi). .( 0 .»n ; agtMit of Wifote fk K ^^pjjpietits,;; . • . ; n ;. 
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Campaigners against cruelty 

abundant fn hpMr . .. 


By Brian Harrison u,R . lioi » he loads upon fiThTs^studiTof sona^ Ull ch ab *t 0rbil lf inIiniacies of per- 

=d=~~L garrison altitudes to animiSs .mi SJ; “I.'fcft- ” e .«*"* «l» to 

calls “premodern Europeans" like t 5 d °mmance of laissez 

JAMES TURNER: his allegations about the contracted h/fh * 5 dom ' nam as he thinks, 

Reckoning with (he Beast, EffTi of .' he ‘^entieih-cenlury Facto™ Arts and teat w and 1844 

cs& sa- ■“> - *• f 3 ?W ssfks 

SSffnS- H *“- 

0 _ 80 !g 23994 *™ Ve sensibility. enta.ffin J s! 

TV . w i ,hin S 1 * n ' ne|c enth ° ne prominent political economist 1 - 

Although Georee Smhh*v century, where his study of the dnnu a passionate commitment tn 


many RSPCA humanitarians felt 
embattled within a hostile culture. 

Humanitarianism was in reality 
anti-rural and anti-aristocratic, and 
therefore anti-Establishment, in its 
objectives. As late as 1975 the Con- 
servative MP for Cirencester and 
Tewkesbury could still be found de- 
fendmg ha re-co ursine in Parliament 
with the argument that “it was na- 
™ at a " ima,s were cruel to 


so much the .StSTB? A. pS J^ugh only for f™ in man? 

Ife , ’ n u U u ed lhal is h,s ‘heme. And fj?' hls s P e colations n , . , 

although he pays detailed attention L J? ,ead h, . m M«y. He is Bu ,s 11 necessary to adduce such 
to nineteenth-century evidence on Sf LT, rrect - ,n seein 8 RSPCA “mplex motives for humanitarian 
££** ° r klndncss io animals. ^S«i“j« b S C ° n,ll18 r con- coiduct when simpler and more ob- 

nis oook is more an extended spec- 

illative essay in the history of ideas 


of k| oJncss to animals. sTIi.. uT?" 8 , siow ty con- conduct when simpler and more ob- 
his book is more an extended spec- !S1 *?. Brdain . from ,he WOs. Vl0l * s °™s will do? Attention surely 
Ida live essay in the history of ideas f con c ? tl0us issues like " eeds , to be focused on the Internal 

than a detailed exploration of new t,nd fftclory farming” in dynamics of the humanitarian corn- 

documentary sources. rie« L f p re “F cu Pabon with kind- "“"'ty: in the animal cruelty world 

Turner takes attitudes to animals Society £d ' hS« !■ e - . COn ‘ ra ty. >he 1820s, with animals 

lo illustrate his claim that the sdo K f f l, ™ ,d . flbo,,t field bra ‘ aTly driven to Smilhfield Market 
nineteenth century “was . 1 iff? *? foi i ndatlon in 1824, SW tba London streets, and by ■ 

of enhanced sensitiveness About fnclorv-fam.i P n # JSS i°. worr Y about 5 e . e h nd of the “"‘“ty has extended 
pain . Confining his attention tn S nin^Lr M hl .b from ,ale - ! . he conservation of threatened’ 
vclop.nenls in firitni,, ; ,ml An.iVrcu ' do) 3 E ,oc “ dcd . 10 SS' ' he P ii 8h ' 0f Pi<-ponies and 
he oroiies that insofar ns kindness to widcsnrel/t mcthods cam c into “ n . tro1 over the international trade 
animals did prevail before then fAnd P 1" h ° rs f. s ’ Th «^ is, in other words, 

it ditln t much), it was directed more Secondly, Turner succumbs m * f° n j Ulll ° us ty broadening, self- 
m the individual pet than at die °vcr inlellcctualism in the attribution nreornm 8 /; le8ls ! adva, y accumulative 
entire speaes. and its motive lay of . /notivc. It should in fairness be ^ h the evil itself - as 

Sr S.L n e ! eva V, ng “ ,e human charac- S , a,d lh . ot he recognizes the danger out i£ ?.n 1 i tan . ans . gradually work 
ler than in alleviating the animal’s d, ^ ss,n § hi* ingenious “displlcc- die aues?ion nF! ) Cah0 ?' ^P art fr0m 
Pam - ? en °] 8“iH thesis on P the fosten^ . a P ,ma ls. thfs process 

But from the lale eighteenth cen ni J e f n i ' C - enl V ry ^ rowth of kind- ing with * start ' = 

Jury, animals profited from n ihr^ n S ss - 0 . an,mals , ror Instance he and D njr,„ S 0Ves 8ad chmbmg-boys, 

ssstsu.'stM e sSisss ! 

. the r preoccupation with “rights”- hhiiself i^ >UrSe i ° b - ,gcd 10 “wfine P y matured - S 

st&f » sSSSSsS &mssm \ 


bon of the dog to chase the hare”. 

: co ^ l t |,° ne l iP 0int . Turn e r seems to re- 
Sgtnff* flnstocrat,c nature of 
2 t h ' Cenlu 7 British public life 
when he notes that RSPCA annual 

S^ B m P ?r ely bri ^ tled with 

iiues . But rather surprisingly this 

asset "If' 1 ! 11 '? 1 to stress its major 
?l se ~ the affection felt by the Brit- 
j™. upper classes for their animals 
TTik was shrewdly exploited 16 the 

timidity society’s consistent 

umidity on field sports. Yet Turner 
’ 5* rns this, too, against the RSPCA 

tea- ,he 

tailored approach adopted 
secretary John Colam. Pru- 

fack nf h ° U d " ever be mistake n for 
lack of courage, yet from Turner's 


h account one would hardlv * 

\ Of the f?sfc A msp K |o?S5*<. , 
s hostile crowd when in»«. ^ i 
- SPJj kfi ghit at Hanworth Tn 3 Un * 1 
j Colam himself jumninVin !! ,l *.«* 

. at Islington in l b I 

t zoning its final quietus V fS 
. Although he had risked 1 " 
i lawsuits since his aSn^ 01 ^ 
1862, Colam receive/^S* » 
- 7' cious prosecution 
1893, and was told admiriniHvhJ n 
of his employers that H ir i, 

isfBSftS- 

perceptions of contemporaries 

a SSFW* th - e inter relatSn«^ j 

things. If at times he dfsolaw 

not rtue l SoS ' 

not detract from the importance of 

his subject or from the fceraTJ 
Intelligence that continuously inform 
his argument - onlv say that £ jS 

^”f en0U > . spnght, y hares fo , 
pack of acactemic hounds to pursue. 


“"■JS"'* ,a «e eighteenth cen- 
’ 8 { m k P rof l‘ed from n three- 
fold conjuncture of events. The sd- 
entists demonstraf^H l.* 


- «■ M taEdfiTS, S 

thequeition of animals, this process 
fosters a broadening concern - start- 
ing with slaves an 8 d cfimM^SS 

h?ri 8 T ng ? n t0 drun kards, prosti- 
SHSS a - an , d oth ? re ' until the 


Peninsular pride 


and an industrial society simul- .. 1° ex P la ! lat| ons of conduct 

taneously distanced neople Yrom the Y e f hu ^ P arl ' c, P ants a ‘ ‘he time, 
farmers routinized cruelty and hypotheses ought to res t 

f be Prosperous middle 7 clasis It Aouid' iJ em *> cfl where feasible. 
With gutlt at their emnl™w Q .,rr_J would be quite nossiblp tn -, n . 


-u e PrufRerous middle classes It would L ?? where feasible. 
J^!h gutlt at their employees' suffer- vestTmtP rh? J u f '- Ie P ossib,e *o in- 
Turner argues that self-interest thrtiS* re ' at "!e range of philan- 
required them to unload this giiilt nn inf 0 ^ i conc F rn displayed by lead- 
to animals; (he creators of industrial ihniH!h e T ee,,th '? ntl,ry an ' m aWovere 
S?2 ! ‘he .back of the mTnd abS/^ rn !,Ll OC i not do *. In £ 


p-paiw 7°?* s%ags 

SSSsSS * LcSsti 

JS53£- d S SI? a SDulhjl tn T ‘ ln,Cr also ten ^ rather too easily 

exemplar or mankind s. more to. assume fhnr Ci ‘ sl| y 


J 7 -i . ““ ‘“CIJIOU. rus lack of 

detailed research, having encouraged 
him to oyer Intellectualize iu the 
j* 10 ?, °f hiotive, paradox- 
JMlIy leads him in other respects to 

nnfm» mp ^' He , SeeS ki mfoess to 
animals as emanating from middle- 

fe pe °P , H fl ‘ heart happy with 
up-to-date Industrial world" . 


their up-to-date industrial world 1 ! 

m?sts’’- r hi s m SQme u ' ,conf or- 
mists , his approach to them is at 

rimes even facetious. Yet this is to 
forget that nineteenth-century Bri- 
HJ! sdu predominantly 7 aris- 
tocratic in its political culture, and 
was only slowly and painfully beinc 
S„ nl “ d . f pr “industrial" value" 8 
S?" S e fc tlle *» substitute an edu- 


jj-ilii! 

/ I' 




l„, . “ ii mn. inoeea, the n 'ng. " 7 * oiowiy ana painful v bemt 

hffJ^ anrfo ™f dinto “»sort “ " ' S!° nl S d u fo f “Industriar VS 

high-minded curate in fur”, a soulful Turner also tends rather ton ^ van tbe ba “Ie to substitute an edu- 

. SE"E' l ? r ,-S f "“"kind's more that the l". 51 '? c «)»n«l, for a- prosecudng noli™ 

■■^«ftjssss6aria 

'JJSW3=a?fa ^ 


• . • • be found, p ,i ^ wrever « uould 

^ point, however, a fierce 

human ft if? 8rew U P within t™ 
.humanEtarian camp .between the 

•••■ was m unaXlieratof S^L^dSv 


; By Peter Stead 

DAVID W. JAMES: 

S ‘- David’s and Dewisland 
A Social History 

228pp. Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press. £9.95. 

0 7083 0797 3 

First-time visitors to St David’s in- 
vanablv experience ambivalent reac- 

hp?,!; J? e cath - edral is lar 8 e » '* has a 
beautiful interior and it is magnif- 

■ ®& T ? tua !®? < in a lar 8 e hollow, 
niefe Is,- however, a very stfong 

sense of anachronism. Visitors re- 
member the hundred miles or so 

icSJlST* teweiied from Cardiff and 
espedany the very long forty-six 

nrJ S 0 t l fr ?i?I„? a - r 1 r !? J a 1 rthen .' Th en ‘here 


“rise Tfrom within. 

.twentieth century, ; however the 

Sthi« ements ° f f ndocn 'nologisls and 
‘ CT? V w . ere forcing (hi • nnii- 
“A '<>■ the dofcuslve 

And the onnnnpnfe nP .. 1 


Reclamation Project 

As the .fireflies. I couldn't tell froin Ita -. 

■ , ^5* i ««* w r«,ch ,h..r ' . 

And foundered there, having lo«t the path ' 


’■ ■ ii,. ' — “ lJIC uerensive ° 

and the opponents of animal cruelty ■ ■■■'■-: i-' '■ ; J. 

■ZJSJS^ M^ Cnto ’ capitalize OR 1 - Somewhere between where It leaves th« 

' 1 begin... rMd 

' Sffb 8 hi< m £ f a . boVQ animals n ik!?!, ? f* at B,,? N°w thii home 

•; ■ •• • root ’ ^ w * 
c - ^HBiSSlK- rod “ 


1U u« ub Il 7 . v. t11 . 1I|Bn mere 
*■ I eaIl | h °f e riddi “ about tb e city 
s. whip 1 is also a village. It takes a 
i- *o resolve these feelings. It Is 

y ? h n ^ w ben your guide reminds you 
e that you are nearer to Ireland than 
f JP Carmarthen or when one walks 

2 n h n«i ShOT i d Stancc t0 the sea that the 
• final realization comes that a y|sit tQ 

, Davids necessitates not only a 
longer chronology but also a differ- 
■ ent geography. 

MiSt S?*?* Us existence to 

aX:VSi n °*r*'**y* think of 
as rue Celtic Sea. In recent wears 

^ eral scholars have successfully 
conveyed their fascination with this 
£* and David W. James haTclearly 
jte ins P ,red by (heir work. He 

ivoLU S4 M, i¥ e u Vo"4 i£ 

geology and reports It as i? for a 
local newspaper: “Thenceforward it 
was a platter of constant eartlTmove! 
ments, of faulting and thrusting and 

.erosion and melting and fisine and 
«eajevels." Into th/jS ’ 

J* ntroduces his various tribes 
Bnd again one wmiiH «■ «. . 


- well. He reviews the evidence for the 
historical David, traces the extent o( 
nis influence (there are fifty-three 
; churches dedicated to him in west 
Wales and others in Ireland and 
Brittany) and then goes on to ex- 
amine the development and use of 
the St David myth as the Celtic 
community was constrained to come 
to terms with William the Conqueror 
and the Norman Church. The myth 
was the weapon at hand that writen 
>ke Rhygyfarch and Gerald the 
Welshman could use to ward off the 
Normans and to protect older tradi- 
tions and customs. 

The truth was, and clearly fin 
James it was a sad truth, that the 
Normans did come and Britain’s old- 
est see became an ecclesiastical back- 
water. Much of the glamour goes out 
of the story as we enter the sphere 
of local social history ahd are taken 
on a guided tour of all the available 
sources for the history of the village 
and its surrounding farms. This is 
not an easy subject, as things were 
complicated by tiie way in which Ibe 
Bishop became a feudal and Marcher 
lord in his own right. The Church 
was the great fqudal power and land- 
lord in these parts and, even after 
the Reformation, it was only with 
the Parish Council in .1894 that an 
alternative focus of power emerged, 
There are some good lo»l 
sources,, especially those relating ip 
farm life (we are told hpw guillemot 
eggs from Ramsey. Island were sen! 
to .Bristol “to refine wine for the 

IIIanllUi.lA . ■ " . .. . I. 


. I jklqil yfe name 1 It, colour it 

Or- refeMo ft .t .119 m " lE; , 


, them “ sf — ’ rl j towards f- 

ft) In : 

I ^ ^ r ; ‘f-- .^. or 


,k,m t0 “■ rMtl tty th. big nuchlnc. . 


ii i r 
ialff 
m i ; 


^° m >S 55 from 

ness as -r centre P o? The ffid 

Su2h' < H, Th8 k for that 

b V see and not by land. 

ih. i b8s eBr,ier ' *' cam. from 
from eastern 

S The r.n? m ,bc Middl « East 
ae CeIt,c saints . We are re- 

JHL -J# fravellere. 


is ,u i ciiiic wine iui 

wealthy”); but in general the story h 
an ordinary one, for nothing much 
has happened to this village since the 
days of David. Most readers would 
want, more on the medieval diocese 
and certainly more On the dramatic 
rebuilding of the cathedral, fat 
under Nash in the 1790s. and that; 
under Sir Gilbert Scott in the '186ft- 
Every reader, though,; will’. sense 
David James's strong nostalgia, for, 
while he,has clear sympathies with 
the parly Methodists, his story is 
largely concerned with the way In 

u/hlnh tka al.al r . . . 


it . ’ wiur -me- W«T 

which the glories of the Celtic saints 
were dissipated by the successive 
tragedies of . the Nomjans and the 
Protestant Reformation, by the fail- 



nuwsmni Kerormatjon, t>y me ran* 
ure of the \^ctorian railway builden 
,fo reach St David’s and By the eboli- 
tjon or the old, county of. Pembroke- 
’• Jh 15 ‘ 8 now the age of the Potato 
Board, the National Trust apd the 
Royal . Society' for the Protection: of 
Birds, ft is above all, the agfe of the 
fonrist, th6; most 1 imaginative °f 
whom will be inspired by the cathed- 
ral, and perhaps e\feq by this book. 
. Info recalling 'past* islori.es 'and .'find 
.their jb'urpey one brpilgrimage^ ’. 

.. — . **' '' r i' i li ' i j; - 1 < ... 'I' nr‘. i 1 '"- 
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The historian as stylist 


RONAI.D MARTIN: 

Tacitus 

268np. BatsforU. £14.95. 

0 7134 2772 1 

F. R. D. GOODYEAR (Editor): 

The Annals of Tacitus 
Books 1-6 
Volume II 

490pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£30. 

0 521 20213 2 


"The scholarly stalker,” J. P. V. D. 
Balsdon once remarked, "generally 
enmes upon Tacitus from behind, 
approaching him (like Pippidi) by 
way of Hellenistic historiography, to 
whose precepts he was, like his mas- 
ter Snllust, often strikingly faithful; 
nr (like Walscr) by way of Roman 
education in rhetoric and the strong 
marks which such education left on 
liim; or even (like Mendell recently) 
through (he artistic development of 
Tacitus’ own style”. 

Note the stress on style. Ranke 
declared that it is only through form 
that the works of the mind are ele- 
vated above commonplace. This 
being so, the historian Polybius, for 
example, fails to achieve the topmost 
heights because, although what he 
says is enormously worthwhile, he 
writes in such tedious and unattrac- 
tive Greek. Tacitus’ Latin, on the 
other hand, was fantastic and 
unique. Balsdon's observations 
appeared in a review of Sir Ronald 
Syme’s Tacitus (1958), which launch- 
ed a wave of Tacjtean studies. Their 
present exponent, Ronald Martin, 
who holds one of the chairs of Clas- 
sics in the University of Leeds, 
claims to have Latinless readers in 
mind. It may help us to assess the 
validity of this claim if we recall 
what Syme had to say about Tacitus’ 
complex, subtle, sinewy, densely 
textured, shocking style. 

[Tacitus’ Histories] attest an in- 
creasing divergence from the nor- 
mal and conventional, an insistent 
predilection for unusual gramma- 
tical forms or constructions, for a 
vocabulary vivid, powerful, solemn 
and archaic ... [In the Annals] it 
Is his habit to operate by echo and 
allusion, most insidiously . , . 
Sometimes it is the daring express- 
ion, the shock which compete be- 
lief. Elsewhere, by contrast, the 
word may be ordinary or conven- 
tional, but of rare occurrence in 
the Annals; repeated, it conveys a 
parallel, not ‘ always .. bene- 

volent . . . Deliberate again, the 
harsh juxtapositions . . . Potent or 
subtle contrivances, compel the 
sound to convey the sense - alli- 
teration, assonance, light or 
. ponderous words, short phrases in 
sequence or a long . de- 
velopment . . . Elevation is one of 
Tacitus’ favourite devices for irony 


easy to understand why his contem- 
poraries Teh some of the same diffi- 
culties about him as we feci today. 
True, the content of his writings did 
not appeal io them cither, since their 
tastes ran rather to piquant personal 
biography and panegyric. But the 
main problem was his style. This was 
so demanding and odd that he lefi 
no school and attracted little interest 
for centuries, during which his works 
were within an ace of disappearing 
altogether. 

This same style creates a tricky 
situation for Professor Marlin and 
the Latinless readership that he 
hopes to aLlract (and his book fully 
warrants the hope). For how, if we 
do not know Latin, can we gain any 
effective understanding of Tacitus' 
virtues? It is not patronizing to ask 
this question. Indeed, the whole fu- 
ture of Roman literary studies (seen 
as extending beyond the borders of 
classics departments) depends on 
obtaining a satisfactory answer to it. 
And worse still: only if we have 
studied Latin very thoroughly indeed 
(and not only Tacitus but all the 
other writers whom he is skiKully 
echoing or adapting or taking off), 
shall we at length be in a position to 
grasp adequately what Tacitus is 
trying to do or say. The same is true 
of Hellenistic poets such as Calli- 
machus or Theocritus. Even to begin 
to grasp what they are aiming at we 
have to possess an extensive know- 
ledge or all Greek literature and 
literary attitudes, piast and contem- 
porary: otherwise the tricks and 
jokes that make them what they are 
have no meaning at all. 

This is not just pessimism, but 
states a situation to which Tadtean 
scholars such as Martin peed to give 
serious thought. And it is a situation 
from which it falls to the lot of 
translators to §ave us in so far as 
they possibly can - and they can, T 
believe, do something. I have tried 
to be one of them. So I might be 
expected, perhaps, to feel miffed 
when Martin remarks: H I know of no 
English translation that, for any sus- 
tained length of time, conveys the 


By Michael Grant 

flavour of Tacitus’ Laiinity." Howev- 
er, far from being resentful. 1 entire- 
ly agree with him. For how on earth 
™uld any translator bring out all the 
devices that Syme has enumerated? 

Nor, as a matter of fact, do I 
myself believe that he ought even to 
try in. This is because a translator 
has got to write English: and the 
English language, as it is spoken and 
written today, docs not provide the 
scope for a fraction of these Tacitcan 
effects. If you attempt to reproduce 
them, you will be unreadable (con- 
troversial word, but I persist with it: 
for the controversy see Ariel, April 
-1971, • pp 7ff). And if you prove 
unreadable, you are not writing Eng- >deas, but the English 
llsh, and arc not, therefore, offering * ““ 

a translation at all. When Robert 
Graves translated the weird Latin of 
Apulcius, he remarked “paradoxical- 
ly, the effect of oddness is best 
achieved in convulsed times like the 
present by writing in as easy and 
sedate English as is possible”. I felt 
“sedate” to be far ton modest an 
assessment of his own admirable 
English style (leaving aside the 
embarrassing question of whether his 
translation is sufficiently accurate), 
and defended my own version of 
Tacitus (1956) in the following 
terms: “No amount of colourful or 
fanciful language will make the 


bring us much further forward. He 
quotes a passage l Ann. I, 65, 1-2) in 
which a number of words possess, as 
he points out. "a quality that ele- 
vates them above the tone of normal 
prose; they are chosen deliberately 
to enhance what is clearly intended 
tn he a piece of fine writing.” Cor- 
rect. But how does he render these 
words? They emerge, in English, as 
follows: “rest less", "echoing woods”, 
"fierce war chum", "wandering”, 
“sleepless’’, “fully on guard”, "a 
terrible dream”, [ghust of Varus) 
“rising from the marshes". There 
seems to be a slight confusion here. 
These are all emotionally fraught 
Ideas, but the English Martin has 


strange personality of Tacitus under- 
standable- to contemporary readers, 
who find rhetoric and the grand style 
unnatural and unreadable. Today the 
only faint hope of rendering his com- 
plexity lies in as pungent [amended 
tram "trenchant and astringent”]* a 
simplicity as the translator can 
achieve". If, however (I added), I 
am wrong, lei someone prove it by 
successfully translating Tacitus 
according to the opposite principles. 

Professor Martin has included sub- 
stantial chunks of his own trans- 
lations of Tacitus in Ills book. He Is, 
uf course, perfectly well aware of the 
difficulty of reproducing exalted or 
peculiar language in contemporary 
English, but on ttie one occasion 
when he explicitly addresses himself 
to the problem he does not seem to 


used to convey them is not particu- 
larly fraught. And quite right loo, in 
my opinion, because the noetic TacE- 
tenn terms cannot really he con- 
verted into English prose. 

Martin's other versions, on the 
whole, arc equally unsensational. 
But he Is not so well justified ill 
translating the very long first sen- 
tence of Ann. XI U into an equally 
long sentence in English: Long sen- 
tences do not produce the sumc 
effects in the two languages, and, 
indeed, his long sentence does not 
rend like acceptable English at all. 
Nor, despite all Tacitus' archaic 
effects, do archaisms like H obloquy” 
and “victories of yore" and “he prof- 
fered his neck” nt comfortably into 
modern English. There seems to me 
a gratuitous stiffness in sentences 
like "what limit will there be to my 
recording that . . “The legion 
burst forth in wedge formation”, 
“Do your work, if it is better so for 
the Roman people”. Tacitus, too. is 
stiff when it serves his purpose, but 
in English it fails to come off. 
Moreover, epigrammatic renderings 
of Tacitean epigrams like “the be- 
sieged were torn by honour and de- 
sperate need between glory and dis- 
grace” do nut quite work either. 

I have dwelt on these matters here 
because Tacitus' style is given great 
and deserved prominence by Martin, 
who knows very well that it' is no 
mefe embellishment but this author's 


chosen vehicle of penetrating [>ol ide- 
al judgment. Nevertheless, in order 
to avoid disproportion, it must be 
added that the bonk also deals very 
carefully with the other main aspects 
of Tacitus and his writings; indeed it 
mostly consists of a dose and very 
useful analysis of each of those 
works in turn. The usual attention is 
paid to Tacitus' unfairness to some 
of his characters, and must of all, of 
course, to Tiberius - particularly by 
all those curious juxtapositions of 
accurate, favour able facts and damn- 
ing innuendos. The slurs arc height- 
ened by the continual implied, and . 
sometimes explicit, contrasts be- 
tween the emperor and his hand- 
some, approach able nephew Gcrma- 
nicus, whose shortcomings, though 
not entirely glossed over, were 
evidently worse than Tacitus is pre- 
pared to nllnw; indeed he turns out 
to be the nearest approach to a hero 
in the whole of the Annals. Marlin 
brings all this out very welt. 

- German icus is the dominant perso- 
nality in the section of the work (1 
55-81 and II) that has now been 
edited by F. R. D. Goodyear, and 
appears as the second volume in a 
project entitled The Annals of Taci- 
tus , Books I- VI. The first volume 
came out in 1972, providing the ini- 
tial instalment of the first major edi- 
tion of the Annals since Furneaux 
(1896-1907). [n both of Goodyear's 
volumes the additions to our know- 
ledge that have been achieved since 
Furneaux are made very clear. The 
commentary to the first volume was 
particularly strong on the linguistic 
and Literary side, and dealt thorough- 
ly with the numerous thorny textual . 
problems, which are Goodyear’s 
principal interest. The second 
volume, however; as he points out, 

K ays a good deal more attention to 
istorical questions, on which his 
numerous judgments are sensible 
and comprehensive. When the third 
and successive volumes appear - as 
they will, we must hope, before long 
- Goodyear should have some useful 
things to 'say about the equivocal 
"partner of Tiberius' labours”, Se- 


The Carthaginian enterprise 


By B. H. Warmington 
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Hannibal 
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Alexander, Hannibal, and Caesar 
were the three greatest generals of 
Mediterranean antiquity. Hannibal is 
the odd one out since the other two 
achieved, or more than achieved 
their military and political objectives 
whefeas he failed in both, yet he 
remains the subject of a steady, 
stream of ' books. He is a: notable 
exception to the . rule that history is 
the propaganda of the victors’ since 
the main-source for, his career is 


worid qf Roman literary common- 
places, for example in Juvenal's 
tenth satire. The philosopher Seneca, 


d X aad P-V^ve forms, and 

SS£ft J J rords » roermmp. and exception to the rule that history is 
SaW B Kd.- rc*fr ,i W r, S tire propaganda of the victors' since 
n£!!l modo JSaUust] t but, ^ ma lri -^source for. his career is 
' iJT 010 dfiroflcairt, he- «- Liyy foe moat Wholeheartedly, not 

»\° ® ree com P os dori 0 tbe to say naively, patriotic of Roman 
Sallustlan manner. - . : histbna hs r T|ie, Greek writer Poly- 

Syme having expressed all (fare blus was more impartial and more 
Undoubted truths with such- bril- accurate in detail put it" has always 
fiance, it is rather surprising to' read beep difficult to avdid being domin- 
jn the blurb, to Martin’s book of hls ated by.LJyy's conception orHannib- 
intentlon to “show that the century- al's wqr against Rome, as that of a 
old dichotomy between Tacitus the struggle between an individual . of 
.stylist and 'nicitus the historian is almost superhuman resourcefulness 1 
fallacious." However, Martin himself and. the whole Roman people, whose 
puts the • matter right when he . com- very existence was at ■ stake. , 
KS?.. U, 2 t tyP 1 ? 5 book; has ^as .its indeed, one senses In some niod- 
unpliclt but fortdamenta 1 , aim to .de- em bfloks on Hannibal, though npt 
monstrate that historian and stylist fo at Q f Ernie Bradford, more than a 
so they are. Gibbons Wt of a peculiarly English attitude - 
a «thOrs : style is the nQt p ra jse, but regret for a gal- 

LnnP- u E i! S rr- n r Rd lS ir emin * nt| y Jaqt losir: ;VThis attitude was quite 
Tacitus, whose .aston- t£>; antiquity, and .though Livy 
whfogi .Latin ■ [s' an ^integral arid • was not.Wniible pf the artistie pos- 
^ntim rompoiientof his whole his- abilities ' of speculating about Han- 
toncsti athteverttent (Jvfacpulay fome- tfbalVfepUnpwhen he was recalled ■ 
X^ Qfi,le ? sl y suggested that 1 he m^Birthage after Jxff?en undefeated v 
b F* n historian w* in jSly. it , was more, often as k 

wifooutifo)! of.the.vunltyof.ambi-: 
■],, Tfos Idiosyncrasy of style makes [^ tlbn that he .wfo rttaefobefed ni tjfo . 


likewise in moralizing vein, took a 
similar view. Historians, he held, 
'were inferior to philosophers because 
Instead of dealing With the moral ills 
of the human condition they handed 
down - for posterity the *8011009' of 
bandits - Seneca’s word - like Philip 
gnd Alexander and other military 
men who were as destructive to the 
human race as flood or fire; they 
wrote about the . extraordinary 
achievements of Hannibal, his In-- 
credlble persistence, his perpetual 
love of War, instead rof showing how 
all such ventures are at the mercy of 
dfestlny, their ends being unknowable; 
to, mortal men- 

Fof modem writers - especially 
those who, like Mr Bradford, qre not 
professional historians of the ancient 
world - Hannibal has advantages 
over Caesar and Alexander as a sub- 
ject because he can be judged more 
specifically as a soldier and divorced 
to sdirie degree from hls political 
background.; . The; campaigns -of 
Caesar can hardly be treated in isola- 
tion from the manoeuvres of Romarl 
politics, .hOr^AIfKanderY without an 
understanding bf the nature of the-: 
Macedonian monarchy apd .Its rela^' 
tions with: the Greeks. In the pase of 
Hannibal, as Bradford points . out i . 
our ignorance of almost: every re-: 
levant -aspect of Catthagmian politics 
and economic life i.' Is profound, pri- 
marily because Polybius and Livy.. 


almost entirely of mercenaries,; he 
might look implausible as the mili- 
tary Hope of a. state engaged in a 
struggle for power over the whole , 
western Mediterranean if it were not' 
for the feet that Carthaginian armies 
had always-consisted of mercenaries. 
Hannibal's victories, well described 
and analysed in the present book,- 
were more strictly determined by hls 
own strategic ana tactical skills than 
by, say, superior weaponry, over- 
whelming numbers or morale.. 

But it was through such factors as ' 
these that Rome survived Hannibal 
and his army. The gods Were on the 
side of the big battalldns, repre- 
sented by the reserve of manpower 
available to . Rome from .much of 
Ifely. Through : thb organization of 
Italian 1 .communities . into a system 
which, on the \yhbld, accepted her ■■ 
hegemony, the- city had saved itself 
by a policy of enlightened self- 
interest, Hannibal failed to do more 
than dent it, In?pite of hls. victories 
on the battlefield arid his Intimida- 
tory devastation „ which he alternated ' 
with ■ riipJkJng / • jnducemens , for : 
Rbmans to , defect, Rome’s morale in' 
the face of epormoua losses .at testa mi 
social' cohesion -in the republic, of 
landowners prid farthers which the . 
Carthaginian should have > refoemfo . 
bered- from . the ! history, of the' first \ 
war 1 between the two powers. ' ’; 

'Hannibal’s personality,) 'ps Brad-i 
ford shows, is only partly., revealed 
byi Polybius and; Livy. His ohdrisma;; 


enqmy .qnd to profit from the errori 
of opposing generals which the 
Romans (always suspicious of those 
they considered too clever by half) 
found not so much uncanny, as down- 1 
right unfair. Many atrocities are 
attributed, to him but . Livy's .own 
reconl shows that those committed 
by the Romans were just as horrific. 
The chief weakness of his strategy, 
as Bradford observes, was his lack of 


a siege-train nnd consequent inability 
to capture important defended cities; 
but then without command of the . 


not just praise, but regret for a gal- mprily because Ppiyblus .and Livy, by, Polybius and; Uvy. His' chdrisma - 
laqt loser: ^This attitude was quite had fro interest, in • them. , At least, >- Is-, stated by, them 1 as a fict .rather', 
alien to' antiquity, and though Livy however, we ean agree with his vieW ; than effectively displayed, ip; contrast 
was ndt iriteiislble pf tiie artistic pdsr that 'Hannibal was supported legist!:, to that of Ctfosar or Alexander.. But 


BUGll IU, BilUMM-'JI “‘J .--oy J , 

was not irisenilble Pf ti>® artistic posr 
abilities ’ of speculating about Han- 
riibaJY feelings when he was recalled - 


however, wb cab agree with hls vieW ; 
that Hannibal was supported logisti-, 

' caliy. & l fat as wad ppssible by hli i 
hcfipe city - where he seerpS 'never td 1 . 
have been between eady- boyhood? 
and his final - recall, «-» but' that ,tHei : 
strategy of (be.Wariwas HIs own. As., 
fee i gerterel ' ? of ' 1 ah f army : 5Wmp6$ed 


Sea he could oniy .be reinforced with _' 
difficulty and ; could never risk' his ■ • • 
precious manpower in sieges* which - 
were notoriously expensive in cakual* 
ties. ... ■ . v ' •' ; 

. 'Hannibal appears. not to, havd had 
the aim of destroying Rdtoe physical- . ' 
ly -r.as Ronie;.destroyed Carthage at-- : 
the end of the third Punic war — but ■. ; 
fathei' hbped to force a peace treaty 
which would break Rome’s domina : 
lion over Italy and thus both remove . . • ’ 
tfte threat to Carthage and restore; ■ . ' 

the position iri the . western . 
Mediterranean to whqt- it bad been . . 
before fee first Punic war. At least, ■ 

.we? can :be sure, as Bradford re: ‘ 
marks,; that Carthage could -never 
have built: an- empire 1 like: *froine*si' ; 1 

since, her population Was far tOP . , > 
smbll. In fee face of a Rofet where . - 

.the" retyards of -military expansion . 
and success' were; structurally boiitia .■ .* 
up vrith’ fee sfrugg^ of the .political : 
dqtes, Hahnibal's aim was feds strict: - 
ly. Tcvanchist, In this he could be sdid i 
to. have' been 'out '-of date, rooted in 
the: .diplomatic/ pragmatism; of fee 
Hellenistic' ^ World ind 1 unable to 
appreciate; that : the- Roiban state was 
'a ppWer of a different brderiof mag- : ! 
hitbifo. i: 1 Within ■ another ^ generU tioil 
fhe'.state^'-bf the' Greek world' had n 
COllaptedi.befoie/Rome’s '-power like . .•'•* 
a.ih'9h»'-9f cards";;, “L- 
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Rearwards with resolution 


By Mi chael Carver 

PHILIP WARNER: 

Auchinleck 
The Lonely Soldier 

0*^5 00 x and Enri8ht ' £10 ' 50 ‘ 

John Connell called his full life of 
Auchinleck, published in 1959 M A 
Critical Biography", although it in- 
terpreted history very much in his 
subjects favour. Philip Warner’s 
■ « k «. hould be subtitled “An Uncri- 
tical Biography", and an unhislorical 
one also. Connell did at least make 
a Jl, 10 8 c t his facts right, 

although many official and other re- 
cords. which arc now open to public 
view, were not then available to him. 
Warner has no excuse not only for 
making so many factual errors, hut 
ror muddling up events which have 
been made abundantly clear else- 
where. nnH . 
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tunny to prove it. 


By Brian Montgomery 

JOHN STRiwsnw. Wo?* 1 l m OS - E °f. t hc FinnKi 


* **- Him ij, was 

when it was most concentrated. On El Alamein 
June 12 Lumsden had some 250 Desert Victory 

tank*; frnm four ■ ■ ■ _ _ * 


Th.. hi . , . Lu ,msden had some 250 Des 

The most blatant example of this ‘»nks from four armoured brigades iqi r 
claim comes early in the book: under his command facing Rommel’s n il 

Had he stayed in command after 1 , By the end of Jun c 13 he had 

First Alamein in IQJ-J onH on| y seventy left, while Rnmmpl hnH *"■ 


■ Dent. £8.95. 
04422 2 


War Tfnl the «* W 

moral rCf - rS t0 
morale-raiser and to tie 2 


iii LUiiiiiiunu alter ■ ' 7 *■ iuu 

First Alamein in 1942. and gone ? nly , se 'T. my left * while Rommel had 

on to win Alam Haifa fSecond losf nardly any. 

Alamein) and the October battle As to over-optimism, most of it 
I Third Alamein). his great talents * ou , . , attributed to pressure from 
would then hove been used in Auchinleck who, knowing from 

another command, perhaps Italy, Lltra Rommel’s weakness m num- 
perhaps France and Germany. In bers and severe logistic problems 
ine event, he contributed largely constantly urging Ritchie to 
to the victories in Burma and Italy tfle initiative. It is a further 

by his drive and inspiration in the iroa Y that. Cunningliam having been 
Indian base. But there are some ^acked for pessimism, Ritchie should 
be might have hand- cysI| gated for optimism. 

'“9 ‘be I9+J battle in Europe more . But the principal basis of the re- 
^ an . Montgomery and iterated claim for Auchinleck’s great- 
tbe war Sw a 5 a genera ‘ is , his handling of 


El Alamein has often been spoken 
of and written of as a decisive 
battle. . . , But it was not decisive. 
It was just a battle which the Brit- 


spirit in the fth Amy iSLT 6 ?' 

he took command &ut S^Z-i 
attributes this to the feet 

Brftfsh^Army, ,,m Here the auih^* 
missed the point, which wKjJj’ 


Z s-icuj cise- — i' r . B».ii*mi is ms nananng or 

£ r , imiulgmg in bland _ k WOuld have becn over sooner. 8th Army once he had got rid of Thus Major-General John Straw- 
iSS whlch bavc n ? In 3SlL cxtravagaal c,aim is based on SJjSfg aad a “ umed direc t command son, a distinguished cavalry officer 
rB * at * J/E cv * n s: Auchinleck’s dismissal g .ft™* start well. Having and writer, fn his fatest 6ook in 

It would be tedious to cite them ° F c,,^,llnol,,,, " "■ Ua ~ *'■- ■ * ordered Riirhu. m uu w «,u.~u i ,n 


-with more than two-and-a-half of the 8th Army trusted in mJ 1 - 

yeais of battle to come So S0 4nd professional knoidrcT’ 

• 8 r cat was the material superiority training, practical exnpH»>nl^ ™ r 
enjoyed by the British thSt there taclicaf' skill the terZl' 
was nothing remarkable about safeguard for their Jives uSS: 
their having won the battle. What command, in the battles E t ! 
would have been out of the ordin- ahead. Dattles ““ ^ , 

win ft. f M ° n,80mery had to Much i„ , his book „ f 


r ar1 nf i| -r is uiisea on i. j' i i buiuiiimiu « uiauuuuisnea cavalry officer 

' ^ j three events: Auchmleck’s dismissal J S S . d i?. not weM. Having and writer, fn his latest book in 

It would be tedious to cite them Ji ,- unnin J ghu , m 1 wh en the latter, af- °T e r- lo ho,d Meisa Mat- which he assesses the military lead- 

all. Some of the more egregious are: PHriJ 16 f selbacka a ‘ s,dl Rezegh in the ™ r ' f Firmly and P ro J vlded him with ership, on both sides, before and 

"a Panzer division [in 194] I n OS SrfS C h wished 10 S-Sh" ' l ° d ° “■ Auchin ‘ the E1 A,am « in baHle in 

scssed a tnt»i n r L & ^ l _ lldrn ^ . be _ hind the Egyptian fron- IS? ^ nrst decision was to prepare to 1W2, and that battle’s nln«. m 


vuchinleck’s great- MO ™g°mery had failed to Much in this book is repetjiio. » 

jj^-ssvii’srs s ». w Bt3Sk 

^ "“M in S 2 1 : rT«:'»s g-S-.isssSS 

hqW Mersa Mat- which he assesses the military lead- defeated Rommel on the AlS 

°dn i ? r h dur& ?u ra th A S f deS ’. before aad hne in July 1942; and that MonS 
do so, Auchin- during the El Alamein battle in s P |fl ns for the defensive baited ' 

I t0 . ,hat £”"i e ’ s P'x* i" miht- Af»m Haifa and lh ? final (Su 

iffectino fl rh#n(w those whn^conmf) m h « ^ pnfiMiii fpAM a 1.1 i? .1 • ■ derived ! 


V tnnk engagements?' 0110 1 in lBnk al Mei ?f MQtru li, it was 7~ *" “'""'S »•«> duck, pertiaps as «oooay denies that Monty had his ~ A131Y" n . ucu51 1 ve ™ 

"Rnmmni ... , 5il b S ,1,ant generalship which stop- far Faka : b ut, apart from the faults and failings which undo, ih fit,' A,ame ‘ n may have > 

wns not popular wiLh P ed Rommel on the* Alamein line ex . am P Ie be set of resolution, deter- edly brought him some l mp . us n vict0r >'- • But was it 

He wifs I^ na If S " A - , ca . (P 83 5* and laid th ® foundations of Mont- m,aal,on and calm, there is liule enemies and distressed some of Hk ? eC S V f ? * ' ‘ 11 was a stepping stool 

fot "h,.? L P ? PU “/ WI,I I h,s su P er_ 8° mcry s subsequent victory. e ^i < f ence t of ex «ptlonal foresight, friends. But Strawson’s nn 1 ' i ? OTy * * ■ Com P a red with Su- 

afi^sas sysssB 

me ennunandera. Ih.. a nSrab^'of S “ d di S n<»ido„ ! . R W Til JStS S S? *5™? «■“ 


S rr UI fi“uizanon or me infantry wno Had relatives in the 8th Armv 
divisions which accelerated the rear- will, I believe, be utterly astonished’ 
IhaT* . mo ''cment. Nobody can deny and generally dismayed,^ by so manv 
that Auchinleck halted Rommel at of the writer’s vehement^ opinions^ 

a A ^orrvr„. ,h h “' m h LT“ ■" ssa.’asL » i h » ^ 


particularly ter ). battle of Alamein, were derh 
Monty or enti rely from Auehinleck's ideas. 

8th Armv. For mill*or„ k:.» ; ■ 


/_■ i, c t j y inni » aiier Aucn- a, ' ****vv«. uaucu pommel at »ne wmer s vehement onininne nn«i.,..T u" ' . .. 

In Innl' nF Rfh 5 ad sisu ^ d 'rcc[ command A ’ m f la and that he came within an clearly visible in this shoi? book’ m Int q 9 €St,on « t0 . whether 
in lank of 8th Army at Mersa Mntruh, it was ace °f dnving him back, perhaps as Nobody denies that MontT had hk »a ^ ain W8S adecisive 

his bnlhant generalship which stop- £ “ Faka = b ut, apart H from^the faults and failings, ^whS undoub A,ame ‘ n m^have beea i 

E.HJ* E5 Kre'®" Alamein line 1 h ® ?* solution, deter- edly brought him'someimnla^He fe, V1Ct ?. ry ’ .J 6 


. For military historians the interest- 
ing part of this book is probably & r 
last chapter, in which the author ? 
analyses his question “as to whetta t 
or not Alamein was a decisive bn- j 


sssSSs jiffiS 

in Mav lujlv! b f- (Auchinleck, adniimstrativeunits that^ad been In Sks ^were f 18 rap ? ly ’ J rai ning and battle instruction 

in May 1942] wns living dose to tbe dlrect path of Rommel's dash to nrE? .^fu 6 *u 0rdere , d ?* very sbort Alanbrooke in particular emphasized 

no ‘ m*«lated in a remote the frontier, not surprisingly as thev w | & Wlt S the 1 l i al tfiey were bls ex Pertke as a trainer and com 

Wm ^ t <,UrteIS ’ probabJy enabled ' verc defenceless, had been scattered 2? d °fT r 6 COQrd ‘ nated , particularly mander. Yet the author writes- “In 

him to preserve .some sense of to the four winds; but all the mmhnr “ far as , . ^operation between writes, in 

balance (p 140)/ in fact he was fomintions, both corps commanded 5 “ r . an, l ln ‘ antr y was concerned. 

° a ' towa t- Canlgh.mTS are ..fe _ da 


_ — “ i ■ i*v. RiuiY«i ia wc auuuw 

have lost the Middle East altogether 
7 Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, with all the absolutely vital dl 
supplies from the Persian Gulf; Not 
a decisive battle for the Allies? 


■ « ' . ‘J" 1 - 1 **« was 

living m Cairo, where bis head- 
was. That he slept in a 
K d c W near the Pyramids, 
Instead of m a house or hotel in 
Cairo Itself, could hardly be colled 

ClOSS to his nmur* mkink ... — nu 


and Galloway, CunnWamfe S 2ffS thC ^ are those ’ de Guin ' 
of staff.' remained calm, resolute and SInohW! J« m ; who in retrospect 
firmly opposed to Cunninnham’s rhnW 1 w W ? re 8 raiata k e and 
proposal to withdraw. It is rartEi? 2S c!os ® t0 ba « 


rSifiJi. of tf m abouse hotel in proposal to withdraw. It is rarticu ilw Awwntoek, close to his base I I til tOT“TTl 
Slf™ couW hardly be called «riy unfair theit Warner Should' S,?ih W r T forcenlents on the way > ^ 1H1.U1 III 

nflipc i h,S army ’ wh,ch WQ s 500 quote a remark mftde by Auchinleck ‘2 158,150 and buUd U P 

^ [es aVvny - «t th.e age of ninety. In an ?ntcS f“ fr ; trcn Sth, Rommel’s diaries and " 

H UItra had been of tittle value TJfi 1 Duubfeby, to the effect that A^Sinf C 'f* a 0I 1* , sbow how c,ose Rv mj„l. i n 

vm hin fl ,eck at Alamein in July" "J h ® Chlef of Stnff should tell you ^ IF JJ hinleck s altacks came to sue- By Nicholas Best 

iP , 172 >- As the recently published ff® Gom ™ a »t d er isn’t fit to cam- on . = = 

Volume TT nf fhn nrc,!. i lh but lovaltv ic sn nmni ik., . 1 Warner natiiraltu >u. n mn. n .. 


peculiar 


, _ r,'iv. , , UBBl1 m«e value 
rm l,, * ec JL at Alamein in July” 
O’ I72 >- As the recently published 

of “imliP ° f the - 0fft ® ial H *sory 
WnrM u' gerlCe ,' n ,hc Second 
^ War ; reveled, Auchinleck, 


BYRON FAR WELL) 

For Queen and Country 
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gance and plain stupidity that s!b 5 
these pages, to all that was ioior&ot 
or faruous or wrong-headen, and 
there yet remains an endearing Im- 
age of the British at home and 
abroad, a vision of that dotty Bug 
lishness that Kipling understood so 

uiiaIi 


A Soda! History of the Victorian lisb P ess thal Kipling understood so 
and Edwardian Army well. 

256pp. Allen Lane. £8 50 ■ _ There was the court-martial of the 

19 1241 3 — ' ”* ’ * — 


J y ,w u “ ,c place for 
- f,, * U0 2 ess, °n , of attacks, which, 
ill-coordinated In some cases and 
ill-executed in others, • firmly 

Klnte"™ 1 ,0 : l,n " on ,h « 
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S °n£ ?L '.where Wamor 1 9 «, fllthpugh It was AuchSk? 

Sgrf w fa £ WBte- 

tremendous courage by (he Gurkha ' 

"b®^’ was in fact held In the next phase, the battles 
/ Ouarils Brigade^ Although rdu P d Tobruk Ih the summer War- 
sfiejled. It was never attacked ner repeats the line, put forward bv' 

SSSfi&m seVe j n [ ced fry* of the- f sufcesslan pf Auchmleck’s ^uppor- 
Dam BV 'arid Wa* tors, thm 


general would have acted* as. Auchin- ra P h ?. of Montgomery, culled, from 
jeok did, While claiming the credit SpSn , rS ^° f th l sta “ of 8lh A nny 
*P r the success Of “Crusader’’ for Ho . fl ^ uarters who served both, can- 

wSm h J ri ^ aracr r lHos t0 sh 'fr the iS 1 The m£ ^t d amn- 

for the ddbficle "VI de Guingand, who had 
L ben Rommel coun- °. n a ? d ad miration for 

e 0 rattackod a ‘ the end of January Auchmleck, t° whom he owed his 


Ajwta years of sleeping with 
subordinates’ wives in return for 
posting their husbahds , away .from 
foe from. Field Marsha] Sir John 
French found time to look back at 


Royal - Welsh Fusiliers g0at : majM, 
accused of disresjiect to an offleef in 
that he did prostitute the Royal 
Goat, being the gift of His Majesty 
foe Colonel-in- Chief from his . royal 
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foe Ffiit World W.*. -r - ° . at ma I or was f O« nd gu«ty and «*««* 
wondiring SS n I f carinot I f e, B to .i th ? ranks - T here was the anrij 
what the 8 mn!i q 2JSii rf ua realized wife in the Crimea who had hun| 
modern rifle, the out her washine in the oath of a 


what the mJi u i realized wife in the Crimea who had hung 

machine eun St m!SS dor # n ^ fle ’ tbe out her washing in the path of a 
aeroplane ^nd i 0n ’ l !l e I urkish unit fleeing before a surorfa 

wouPd bring ahnm ?!^ ? usalan a « a ck.. . sSe repelled tU 


Auc hinl«k 

he .w« nntack/ln lo m a0 v J 0 “‘tS . ,0 ^!'^ E. i ! hsi ^erals failed 
major events of his later life; but ii S.i5?i ^ ob y]ous.1s‘ amply ex- 


Russian anacK. stie repenea tnw« 
singlehanded, leaving foe Turks 
thundering to and fro, trapped be 1 

tWftftn (h# ananiu neualru, nnH (nfi 
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; . armour, bad 
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□or ngnis. up a more sorame uuw, 
it is difficult not to admire the. pri; 


ui me oarracn gaio, 
and buttons, to address nu 
commanding officer: *?A fine 
n, sir; you may dismiss them; 
Jt require them any more. ; ■ . 
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Diluting the mixture 


By John L. Flood 


media generally and the honk in par- Vordersiemaim. nn one primed by 


ticular. 


Johann Biimler ai Augsburg in the 
mid-HMK. newly discovered in 


Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1980 , - ,l . a • ; , ... «• «-o.»iueu«.i imunauvu u» uil onum 

• •. a ■ r sCcnth iiiiu sixteenth centuries iind on nrini^r-hnnt^npr Huiih-ir-tr iiiiii'ir* 

379pp.Mainz:Gu.enberg-Gesellschaf,. bindings. . Of pank.br in.ercs,. is ^TsVand taLK Or , he "w 

— = JhL bC i r ik„JEIe h!. C A CL m a S ^ih n h f K l essays on hi mk-illusi ration, all of 

, t .. ... . . . i^.ifJ a ii h .il 5, which are concerned with fifteenth or 

This, the fifty-fifth issue of the Sj 1 J n ‘ e f re c | n , he r S u ° mS sixteenth-century woodcuts, that hy 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch. marks to some y n ' VL . ra ' ly of Erf a rl ‘ n 14 iy Peter Amclung merits special men- 

extent the end of an era. for this is and i«U may be identifiable as ij on< f or though it deals snccificallv 
the last which will offer the long Gutenberg, who is known to have win, an Augsburg almanack of 14%. 
familiar pot-pourri of contributions bad at various times m his life links ; t provides a succinct account of the 
on bibliographical topics, some of with Eltville. As yet there is no final various types of illustration found in 
major significance and general inter- proof- am U is interesting to specu- almanachs Hnd raises issues of more 
est, Others exotic or trivial. In his al ® on Gutenberg studying at Erfurt, general application. Among the 
preface the editor. Hans-Joachim ™ university which a number of Ilems on bindings, there arc several 
fcoppilz. Indicates that in future at 2 u«« ear v P nnl 1 er * t suc h ? s " olc r of interest, including Konrad von 
least a quarter of the volume will be - “ er * £ onrad Sweynheim. and Rubenau’s piece on a binding ex- 
devoted lo a specific theme. For u *. ri , attended. Tneo Ger- ecu ted in 1559 for Lucas Cranach the 

1981 this will be ^Gutenberg’s legacy ard Y s methodologically important Younger (on part IV of Philipp 
today”, and proposals for subsequent stU( Jy watermarks reasserts his Melanchthon, Declainmiones, Siras- 
years include state printing and pub- ^^roversial view that il is likely bourg: S. Emmel. 1558). and Rcnale 
fishing houses, university presses, the L, a L ,hc Latholtcon (GW NcumUllcrs-Klauser's list of twenty- 


fft i * , , . . _ imiu'j-iiom, iiw*«iv UlakUivIbil III 

Roughly half the volume is made Speyer; and Albert Laburre's study 
up of essays on printing in the fit- D f catalogues published hy the Douai 

iFPntn ikiiil civtp^nfh r^nlnnnc .in . e . 1 J 


This, the fifty-fifth issue of the 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch, marks to some 
extent the end of an era. for this is 
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printing and the history of the book. . I 8 hdy raised version of his Mainz bHg) which augments foe catalogue 
Furthermore, greater attention than mougural lecture on the impact of (447 entries) published by Lisl and 
hitherto will be accorded to contem- P rint * n g on the transmission of ver- Hugo Alker in the Gutenberg- 
porary technologies such as film- nac H^ r tcx, s in Germany in the early Jahrbuch in ft. 
epHjng inicroDroccssors <ind micro - period, fl subject with which he hos . 

SS? , ThS P dESS7 , |“ cdS dealt more exhaustively in his book ,,.9" !?°"... 

noliev are verv desirable but at the Sttidiai zur Tradlerung der welthchen Wcverlftetess bngjisli readers wilt find 

SfiftlStelhv OP* 1 Nor^^Bla^kc C Tol lowinlThis 1 artide 

arc not being taffen to an extreme: ft *"*"®" i6 - . Jahrhunden Borman BMe,l ^olfowtng !"»««« 

there will still be ample space for (Munich 1980), and Irmgard Bezzel, > n die 

contributions of the type to which we who wnipiled the monumental Eras- ® f ri i g r “i 0 ? oT|^ es n Jw « 
have long been acSstomed. This mus-Drucke des 6 Jahrhundem «« Lf nd 

compromise solution will ensure the {a™*®* Blbllotheken m (Stuttgart Shandna ^oroacE to 

contents will not lack cohesion, as 1979) draws attention to six books by ** oresentatiM^ SLS £ 
has occasionallv been the case in the Erasmus signed by the author for [® xl presentation , snowing nnn to 
^occasionally becn the case in the presenttttiol f have taen "a clever promoter of 


past. 

It is to be assumed that the poly- 
glot character of the Gutenherg- 
Jahrbttch will be maintained, though 


The majority of contributions 
naturally cater for rather specialized 
interests. A number are concerned 


books” but “not sufficient of a schol- 
ar-printer" to develop a routine sys- 
tem of text presentation. Anthony 
Edwards investigates the relationship 


- this year at least - the number of with particular printers. Dennis between author and printer as it is 
contributions in languages other than Rhodes, for example, shows that revealed through Wynkyn de 


German is already much reduced: Raphael Franciscus and Raphael 
there are twenty-nine articles in Ger- Francus Florentinus are one and the 


man, -seven in English, and two in same. Elisabeth Solfesz assigns 

French, compared with twenty in twelve unsigned sixteenth-century printing in* London in the sixteenth 

German, eleven In English, five in books now m Budapest lo Johann century, 1 poking for example at the 


Raphael Franciscus and Raphael Worde's publication of the works of 
Francus Florentinus are one and the Stephen Hawes. Frederick Avis ex- 


amines aspects of recruitment to 


French, two in Italian, and one in Petreius of Nuremberg, and Mirjam 
Spanish in . the 1979 yolume. This Bohatkovfi examines a collection of 
variety of languages Has doubtless books, brochures and broadsheets, 
helped the Gittenberg-Jdhrbuch to now in Prague, printed by Johann 


role of foreign workmen and the 
"translation" of men to the Station- 
ers' Gompany from other craft 

helped the Cfittenberg-Jdhrbuch to now in Prague, printed by Johann guilds. Ana Sandra Powers examines 
maintain its prominent position in Jfiger, foe second printer at.Zittau, English bindings on five early six- 
tbe field of bibliographical journals between 1609 and 1619. Of to Hurm, teenth-century continental books, a 
and is something that should not be dealing with a later period, discusses study which she hopes will mark the 
sacrificed. Bibliographers have re- the ambivalent attitude of the typo- beginning of a more systematic in- 


sacrificed. Bibliographers have re- 
cently come to realize that they have 


ccmiy come to realize that they have grapher Rudolf von Larisch in the quiry inro me extent to wrnen co 
more to learn from the work of col- early years of this century to the tlnental, printers relied upon the En 
leagues abroad thtin they previously problem of gothic versus roman lish market and. conversely, the e 
imagined, and anything which fosters types. There are two essays on book- tent to which English binders we 
international interest in a journal is seller’s catalogues: that by Jflrgen dependent on European suppliers, 
to be welcomed. The international • 
reputation, of the Gtitenberg-Jahr- 

buch is manifest in the distinguished ttt» ,1 • a j.*' • _ a ^ a 

“volute* ssasi With instructive intent 

{be names of Peter Amelung, —■ — — - ' ; ■ g ■ ; ■ — also draws our attention to, and h 

Frederick C. Avis, Irmgard Bezzel, . some Interesting observations icfma 

Nortnan Blake, Ferdinand Geldner, IJy D J. McKltterfck ’ on, what he; rails foe tradition or tl 

Theo Gerardy, Albert Labarre. — .. „ m 

David Paisey, Dennis Rhodes, and = **••*» 

Elisabeth Soltfisz (to mention but a FRANCESCO COLONNA: can aig 0 . be found in (for exompl 

few) amply show. Hypnerotonuchla Pollphlli Jewish tradition.. 


S into the extent to which con- 
tal, printers relied upon the Eng- 
lish market and. conversely, the ex- 
tent to which English binders were 


By D. J. McKitterick 


The Gutenberg-Jahrbuch always 
contains something that will prove 
wdely useful. Inis .year.' Helmut 
urban and Claus W. Gerfiardt sur- 
vey recent work on printing in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth 1 centuries 
and in foe twentieth centuty respec- 
tively. It would.be a service If Pro- 
fessor JCoppitz could ensure that "we 
were offered regular . (perhaps bien- 
nial) review articles on work on fif- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century printing too,- as well as in 


Introduction by Peter Dronke 


also draws our attention to, and has 
some interesting observations to'make 
on, what he- rails foe tradition of the 
"instructive romance", a genre which 
is most obvious in ApuleiuB but which 
can also: be found in (for example) 
Jewish tradition. 

We know more about the author and 


Zaragoza; Las Ediclones del Portico. *e contents of ihe Hypnerotomachia 
8 485264 371 •" than wedo about foe original edition of 

— ...... — 1499. Martin Lowry has recently 

argued persuasively about the clrcum- 


fessor JCoppitz could ensure that we and recently tvra new facsimiles have n ° l kt l°^ a L.ohUchfjJ A 8 ? 

were offered regular; (perhaps Men- been published. -.George Painter’j ijgjj 

nial) review articles on work on fif- introduction to the loving reproduction 

feenth, eighteenth and nineteenth- of the uprk published by foe Eugram- ^ 

century printing too, as well as in mia Pressin 1963:remalns a nilleStone JJ5 ^!£ ( JL D a 1 JwriSL ' nf 

Other relevant fields such as illustra- in the study of the Hypnerotomachla. 

tlon and binding. There are grounds The justification for the latest facsimile Jf ® S 

[or optimism that this suggestion will lies In Peter Dronke’s introdup- desir^sinremostof theorlgina| detail 
betaken up, for Koppitz, in a con- : tion. Some of the enigmas that once has been tost. ■ f . • , . „ 

tribbtipn of his own, shows" himself seemed to surround tnebook - not . ■ ■ ■" . . ' 77". 

to be keenly concerned with ‘the dis- least its authorship -were disentangled 'nie/Hounslow. Press, Toronto, bps 


semination of information about the by Maria Teresa Casella and Fathot .reCentIy : publfshed the firsl bibjlo- 
hbtory of the book. In a short criti- : GipvaqtU Pozzi id their joint work on graphy ddvoted; to the .works ■ of 
W of' foe Annual Bibliography of . Francesco Colonna published inl959, Algernon B ackwood Blackw^dds 
the History* of the Printed Wok and' while Tafoer Pozzi^s and Lucia Clan- Books 'by John RpBert Colombo 
Libraries and the WolfenbQttler ■ poni’a modern edition of 19&4. (119pp. $8.95.; 0 8^82 M5 0). . In 
Notizen- . zur Budigeschlchte. he immeasurably advanced our . under- addition to, ltatntg ; -the different . nn-. 
draws attention to. their several standing of its text. And yet, as Mr pressions and editions of Black ; 
limitations in the case i of .the i. Dronlfe points out, little seems to have, wwd s works.; foe volume ajso pror 
ABHB both incomplete geographical^ been written ori the’gtnre, or on, the vidfes a list of his books ,by year of 
coverage, and., lack of .attention" to: literary: influences which are appar«it publication, an dlphabetlcaL Mst of 


i' 'publications,; 
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